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In  fhe  first  6  months  of  1943  The  Chicago  Daily  Daily  News  as  Chicago's  BASIC  advertising 

News  carried  more  Total  Display  Advertising  medium. . . .  The  million  reader-friends  who  read 

than  any  other  Chicago  newspaper — morning,  this  home  and  family  newspaper  constitute  the 

evening  or  Sunday.*  .  .  .  This  leadership  meas-  KEY-AUDIENCE  of  Chicago  and  are  so  regard- 

ures  the  esteem  which  advertisers  hold  for  The  ed  by  advertisers,  as  the  following  figures  show: 

1st  Paper 

2d  Paper.. 

3d  Paper.. 

4th  Paper 
5th  Paper 
6th  Paper 
7th  Paper 
8th  Paper 
9th  Paper 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

FOR  67  YEARS  CHICAGO’S  HOME  NEWSPAPER 
ITS  PEACE  IN  THE  HOME  IS  ONE  OF 
RESPECT  AND  TRUST 

DAILY  NEWS  PLAZA:  400  West  Madison  Street.  cmCAGO  NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  9  Rocketeller  Plata 

DETROIT  OFFICE:  7-Zlt  General  Motors  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  Hobart  Building 


.THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS . 4.363.406 

.Daily  Tribune  . 4,048,447 

.Daily  Herald-American  . 2,827,343 

.Daily  Times  . 2,543,255 

.Sunday  Tribune  . 2,530,841 

.Daily  Sun  . 1,931,498 

.Sunday  Herald-American  . 1,574,407 

.Sunday  Sun  .  1,055,926 

.Sunday  Times .  422,479 


'Source:  Media  Records.  For  fair  comparison,  liauor  linage  omitted  since  The  Chicago  Dally  News  does  not  accept  advertising  for  alcoholic  beverages. 
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tlie  ^lAJar. 

Printing  presses  are  no 
longer  made  and  are  now  a 
thing  of  the  past  —  BUT 
THEY  ARE  ALSO  A  THING 
OF  THE  FUTURE! 

The  printing  press  compa¬ 
nies  are  doing  a  good  job  to 
finish  the  War.  Walter  Scott 
&  Co.,  Inc.  is  now  four  months 
ahead  of  its  schedule  on  deliv¬ 
eries  and  this  large  institution, 
in  itself  equipped  with  all  the 
finest  machinery,  will  be  ready 
at  the  end  of  the  War  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  newer  and  finer  printing 
press  than  ever. 

Meanwhile,  buy  those  Bonds 
and  set  up  your  reserve  for  the 
new  press  that  you  will  need. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO..  INC. 

Plomfield.  N.  I. 
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DEIROIT 


For  the  last  seven  years  the  exacting  readership  of  the 
nation’s  capital  has  turned  to  Barnet  Nover’s  column 
in  The  Washington  Post  for  authoritative  and  incisive 
comment  upon  international  affairs. 

Mr.  Nover’s  academic  eminence  as  a  teacher  of  history 
and  international  relations  at  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
his  sixteen  years  as  a  special  writer  upon  world-topics  for 
The  Buffalo  Evening  News,  his  wide  travels  throughout 
Europe  and  Asia,  as  far  as  Japan,  were  among  qualifica¬ 
tions  which  won  him  a  place  with  The  Washington  Post. 
His  brilliant,  consistent  performance  since  joining  this 
distinguished  newspaper  has  established  him  as  one  of  its 
invaluable  staff  members.  The  publisher,  Eugene  Meyer, 
.says,  “Mr.  Nover  has  contributed  importantly  to  the 
upward  march  of  The  Post.” 

Statesmen  and  diplomats,  both  American  and  foreign; 
legislators  of  both  Houses;  publishers,  editors  and  fellow 
journalists  are  outspoken  in  their  high  estimate  of 
Mr.  Nover’s  work. 

Now,  by  special  arrangement  with  The  Washington  Post, 
we  are  privileged  to  offer  his  column  for  national  syndica¬ 
tion.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  forward  to  you  current 
releases  and  terms. 
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’I  E  D  I  T  O  R  &  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  tli 

I 

Ifs  the  lads  with  the  Riflei  \ 
that  take  the  ground  \  \ 


Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 
Chester  Times  (E) 

Clearfield  Progress  (E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 

Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat  (M&E) 
Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 
Meadviile  Tribune-Republican  (M&E) 
New  Castle  News  (E) 

Shamokin  News-Dispatch  (E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (E) 

Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

York  Dispatch  (E) 


THE  COOPERATING  NEWSPAPERS 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


AND  HOLD  IT 

JI^^I'EWSPAPERS  are  the  infantry  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  army.  Their  job  is  to  take  the  ground 
AND  HOLD  IT.  Without  them  the  work  of  the 
hlock-husters  can  be  wasted  —  and  often  is. 

Here  are  five  simple  rules  for  putting  this  sales  and 
advertising  army  to  work  for  you  in  the  conquest 
of  new  markets  and  the  post-war  rebuilding  of  old 
ones. 

1.  Use  Newspapers  Regularly 

2.  Use  Newspaper- type  Copy 

3.  Merchandise  Your  Advertising 

4.  Use  Newspapers’  Staffs 

5.  Use  All  the  Newspapers 

This  is  tried  and  proved  strategy.  Why  not  have 
one  of  our  representatives  call,  talk  this  idea  over 
with  him,  and  let  him  help  you  plan  a  campaign 
that  we  know  will  bring  RESULTS  in  SALES  and 
PROFITS? 
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POWERED  BY 

ALLISON 

P-^8 — Lightning 
P-jg — Airacobra 
P-40 —  W  arh  awk^ 
-5/ — Mustang 


DIVISION  OF 


MASTER  OF  MANY  CLIMES 


You  will  find  the  Allison  engine  busy  today  in  the  tropic  heat  ot  equatorial 
and  the  numbing  cold  of  near-polar  areas. 


You  will  find  it  strafing  the  enemy  from  the  palm  tops  of  jungle  country  and 
through  the  ground  haze  of  the  desert  —  you  will  meet  it,  too,  in  the 
sub-arctic  temperatures  of  the  upper  air. 


But  wherever  you  find  it,  you  find  sturdy  dependability  doing  a 
masterful  job,  carrying  the  fighting  pilots  of  the  United  Nations 
successfully  on  their  missions  —  then  winging  them  safely 
home  again. 


The  Allison  is  manufactured  under  General  Motors 
standards  of  engineering,  metallurgy  and  fabrica¬ 
tion. 


Planned  from  the  outset  to  be  one 
of  the  world’s  finest  aircraft  engines, 
the  Allison  is  living  up  to  General 
Motors’  purpose  in  creating  it 
—  and  in  the  process  prov¬ 
ing  itself  master  of 
every  climatic  condi¬ 
tion  under  which 
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GENERAL 

MOTORS 


3,843,208  LINES 
1,062,308  LiNES 
1,314,711  LINES 


of  Oossified  advertising  in  The  New  York  Times, 

first  six  months  of  1943 


increase  over  same  period  of  19^2 


more  than  second  New  York  newspoper 


120,903  LINES  increa5einleadov.r«condN.wYorkn.w.pap.r 

l^OEST  VOLUME  OF  CLASS.nH)  ADVBTM.HO  .N  THE  HISTORY  OF 

the  new  YORK  TIMES! 


More  and  more.  New  Yorkers  turn  to  The  New  York  Times 
to  hire  help,  rent  an  apartment,  sell  a  business. 


announce  a  birth  . . . 


Sire  iNemr  ]{ork  Simejn 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


For  six  and  a  half  years  The  New  York  Times  has  maintained 
its  top  place  in  Classified  advertising  over  all  other 
New  York  newspapers.  That’s  because  readers  have  confidence 
in  The  Times,  and  because  advertisers  can  depend  on 
The  Times  for  the  best  results. 


July  17,  1943 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America  • 

ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY  FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Record  Allied  Press  Corps 
Covering  Invasion  of  Sicily 


after  sitting  for  a  month  on  the 
biggest  story  of  the  war  to  date — 
the  where  and  when  of  the  long- 
awaited  invasion  of  Fortress  Europe — 
more  than  SO  U.  S.,  British,  Canadian 
'  and  Australian  war  correspondents 
I  and  photographers  crossed  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  accompanying  United  Na- 

Itions  forces  as  they  smashed  into 
Sicily  this  week  in  the  greatest  com¬ 
bined  operation  in  history. 

By  air  and  by  sea — transported  by 
a  great  naval  armada  of  between 
:  2,000  and  3,000  ships — newsmen  and 
i  cameramen  packed  their  “mills”  and 
equipment  and  landed  with  Allied 
{  troops  as  they  stormed  ashore  and 
j  established  vital  beachheads. 

!  Some  went  along  on  war  ships  and 
i  watched  as  mighty  salvos  silenced 
shore  batteries  to  pave  the  way  for 
landings.  Another  accompaned  para¬ 
troopers. 

Molt  Rotarnod  to  Hoadqiartert 

Most,  however,  remained  aboard 
ships  and  returned  to  General  Dwight 
Eisenhower’s  African  Headquarters 
to  file  their  dispatches. 

Only  one  newsman  casualty  was  re¬ 
ported  at  press  time.  He  is  John 
Thompson,  Chicago  Tribune  corres¬ 
pondent,  who  made  his  second  para- 
dtute  jump  with  U.  S.  paratroops  and 
suffered  a  wrenched  knee  upon  hit¬ 
ting  the  ground. 

j  Thompson  jumped  from  a  transport 
j  plane,  carrying  a  heavy  typewriter 
under  one  arm. 

In  spite  of  his  injury  he  managed 
to  make  his  way  to  a  Sicilian  coastal 
town,  where  he  foimd  an  American 
landing  party  in  charge.  He  refused 
|o  go  back  to  Africa  with  other  in¬ 
jured  evacuees  and  is  continuing  to 
rover  the  campaign.  His  injury  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  not  serious. 

Thompson  is  the  only  newsman  to 
jump  with  the  air-bome  units. 
Thompson,  who  represented  the 
rombin^  U.  S.  press,  accompanied 
U-  S.  paratroops,  and  his  advance  story 
he  expected  to  be  the  first  Amer- 
Iron  newspaperman  to  reach  Sicily. 

.  In  a  special  dispatch,  filed  July  9 
®  advance,  but  not  released  for 
publication  until  July  12,  he  out- 
^  how  the  greatest  force  of  air- 
rome  troops  ever  launched  by  the 
S.  Army  was  prepared  to  spear- 
urod  the  attack. 

He  stated  in  his  dispatch  that  he 
Would  be  making  his  second  parachute 


By  S.  J.  MONCHAK 

jump,  the  first  having  been  made  last 
Nov.  15,  with  Colonel  Edson  Raffs 
paratroop  battalion  near  Tebesa,  Al¬ 
geria. 

On  another  battlefront  thousands  of 
miles  away  one  U.  S.  correspondent 
was  wounded.  He  is  William  F.  Boni, 
Associated  Press  staffer  in  New 
Guinea,  who  was  hit  by  nine  shell 
splinters  during  an  attack  by  Japanese 
planes  upon  a  barge  in  which  he  and 
other  correspondents  were  leaving 
Nassau  Bay. 

These  latest  injuries  to  U.  S.  writers 
injured  in  line  of  duty  brings  to  62 
the  number  of  those  wounded  or  in¬ 
jured  since  the  war  began  in  1939. 

Boni  described  his  wounds  as  “su¬ 
perficial”  but  so  far  there  are  no  de¬ 
tails  of  the  action. 

Boni  is  the  first  AP  correspondent 
injured  by  gunfire  in  this  war. 

Until  late  in  the  week  there  were 
no  eye-witness  stories  from  American 
reporters  assigned  to  shore  forces  in 
Sicily.  Communications  on  the  whole 
were  spotty  and  various  agencies  still 
were  attempting  to  contact  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  as  Editor  &  Publisher 
went  to  press.  It  is  not  unreasonable 


WASHINGTON,  July  15— All  news¬ 
paper  publishers  in  the  United 
States  are  required  by  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  to  reduce  their  orders 
of  print  paper  to  their  quota  for  con¬ 
sumption,  and  a  majority  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  must,  in  addition,  reduce  their 
inventories  from  75  to  50  days’  sup¬ 
ply,  the  WPB  annoimced  today. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  two  measures 
will  reduce  orders  of  print  paper  to 
meet  available  supplies,  H.  M.  Bitner, 
director  of  the  Printing  and  Publish¬ 
ing  Division  of  WPB,  said.  These 
regulations,  effective  Aug.  1,  1943,  are 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Newspaper  Industry  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  met  here  June  17. 

Mr.  Bitner  pointed  out'  that  print 
paper  orders  for  August,  if  already 
placed,  must  be  made  to  conform  to 
the  new  regulation.  It  covers  deliv¬ 
eries  or  acceptances  of  newsprint 


to  assume  that  other  newsmen  have 
been  injured  and  were  unable  to  re¬ 
port  to  their  offices. 

It  is  not  known  what  arrangements 
the  Army  made  for  relaying  copy 
from  the  beachheads  or  what  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  plans  of  the  corres¬ 
pondents,  who  had  their  assignments 
well  in  advance.  But  only  a  smatter¬ 
ing  of  dispatches  datelined  Sicily  ap¬ 
peared  in  U.  S.  newspapers. 

The  British  fared  better,  according 
to  the  AP,  but  to  veteran  Canadian 
Press  correspondent  Ross  Munro  goes 
the  accolade  for  getting  out  to  the 
world  the  first  and  thoroughly  de¬ 
tailed  and  graphic  personal  account  of 
the  assault  and  landing  on  the  Italian 
island. 

Accompanying  crack  Canadian 
troops  Munro,  who  has  covered  va¬ 
rious  European  and  African  war  the¬ 
aters,  landed  alongside  the  first  wave 
of  assault  companies  of  a  famous  regi¬ 
ment  on  the  sandy  beach  of  Costa  dell 
Ambra. 

So  rapid  was  the  Canadian  advance 
that  Munro  cabled:  “It  is  a  tough 
job  keeping  up  with  them  on  two 
feet.” 


after  Aug.  1,  regardless  of  date  on 
which  the  orders  were  placed. 

Paper  stocks  are  low  and  supplies 
are  limited,  despite  the  fact  that  both 
domestic  and  Canadian  production 
facilities  have  been  expanded  to  the 
utmost;  therefore,  the  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division  is  endeavoring  to 
effect  an  equitable  distribution  of 
available  paper  and  this  is  being  done 
without  any  distinction  as  to  the 
type  of  newspaper,  Mr.  Bitner  de¬ 
clared. 

After  Aug.  1,  unless  specifically  au¬ 
thorized,  United  States  publishers  may 
not  accept  delivery  of  print  paper  in 
any  one  month  in  excess  of  one-third 
of  their  current  quarterly  quota,  plus 
a  similar  proportion  of  any  additional 
quarterly  tonnage  granted  by  the 
WPB  after  an  appeal,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained.  The  smaller  papers  whose 
deliveries,  limited  by  the  above. 


WPB  Cuts  Paper  Orders 
To  Consumption  Quota 


The  Canadian  Press  claims  a  7Vi- 
hour  scoop  for  Munro.  CP  says  Mun- 
ro’s  story  was  written  last  Saturday 
(July  10)  afternoon  in  Sicily  and 
reached  the  CP  cable  de^  in 
New  York  at  5:17  a.m.,  EDT,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  The  mention  of  Pachino 
as  the  point  near  where  the  Canadians 
landed  was  the  first  word  from  any 
Allied  source  naming  an  Allied  bridge¬ 
head,  CP  says,  adding: 

Believe  20  Landed 

“It  was  10  hours  before  General 
Eisenhower’s  North  African  head¬ 
quarters  announced  troop  activities  in 
ffie  Pachino  and  Gela  areas.” 

Munro  will  be  remembered  for  his 
war  beat  last  August  when  he  landed 
with  the  Canadians  at  Dieppe  and 
wrote  a  first-hand  account  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  that  received  world-wide  publi¬ 
cation.  He  also  accompanied  Com¬ 
mandos  on  the  raid  on  Spitzber- 
gen. 

Although  it  is  not  yet  Jinown  of¬ 
ficially  how  many  correspondents  and 
camera  men  went  into  Sicily  with  in¬ 
vading  troops,  the  AP,  which  is  known 
to  be  represented  on  the  Island,  re¬ 
ported  in  a  story  from  “An  Allied 
Force  Command  Post  in  North  Africa” 
July  10  that  20  of  a  total  of  54  men 
were  scheduled  to  land. 

According  to  this  dispatch,  “29 
others  were  assigned  directly  to  naval 
forces  participating  in  the  operations 
and  the  remainder  in  the  field  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  commanders.” 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


amount  to  a  fraction  of  a  carload, 
may,  however,  increase  their  receipts 
to  one  carload  a  month. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  delivery 
requirement  is  to  keep  United  States 
newspaper  publishers  from  ordering 
more  i>aper  than  they  actually  re¬ 
quire.  Canadian  deliveries,  it  was 
pointed  out,  now  are  limited  to  210,- 
000  tons  per  month.  Recently,  United 
States  publishers  ordered  approxi¬ 
mately  12  to  13%  more  paper  than 
Canada  had  agreed  to  furnish,  forcing 
Canadian  authorities  to  reduce  their 
deliveries  by  the  above  percentage. 
United  States  mills  are  also  known  to 
have  received  orders  in  excess  of 
their  present  production  of  61,000  tons 
a  month,  and  to  have  experienced  the 
same  difficulty  in  filling  orders 
equitably. 

The  new  limitation  holds  inven¬ 
tories  of  each  newspaper  to  50  days’ 
supply  in  the  26  norffieastern  states 
locat^  north  of  the  northern  bound¬ 
ary  of  North  Carolina  and  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  Newspapers  in 
these  26  states  use  approximately 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Dailies’  Circulation  Up 
4%  Over  Pre-Pearl  Harbor 

E  &  P  Compilation  on  March,  1943,  Figures  oi 
ABC  Shows  Highest  Daily  Circulation  in  History 
. . .  104  Fewer  Papers  Than  in  Sept.,  1941,  Period 

UNITED  STATES  English  language 


daily  newspaper  circulations  have 
increased  approximately  4%  since  the 
pre-Pearl  Harbor  period,  according 
to  a  comparative  study  of  newspaper 
circulation  totals  for  the  six  months 
ending  March  31, 1943,  with  the  period 
closing  Sept.  30,  1941,  as  compiled  by 
Editor  &  Publisher,  based  on  1943 
circulation  figures  released  this  week 
by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Total  circulation  of  1,753  U.  S.  dailies 
for  period  ending  March  31,  1943, 
amounts  to  43,759,561  as  compared 
with  a  total  of  42,080,391  for  1,857 
dailies  for  the  period  ending  Sept.  30, 
1941.  This  represents  a  gain  of  1,679,- 
170,  or  3.9%,  in  the  daily  field,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  Sunday  circulations,  and  places 
daily  circulations  at  a  new  all-time 
high  in  this  country. 

104  Less  Dailies 

Thus  with  104  fewer  dailies  in  op¬ 
eration  during  the  six  months  ending 
March  31, 1943,  than  in  the  period  end¬ 
ing  Sept.  30,  1941,  U.  S.  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  have  not  only  experienced  an 
approximate  4%  increase  in  circula¬ 
tions,  but  have  exceeded  the  total  of 
43,374,850  for  1,787  dailies  for  the  six 
months  ending  Sept.  30,  1942,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Editor  &  Pubusher  compila¬ 
tions. 

The  increased  net  paid  totals  indi¬ 
cate  the  American  public  is  relying 
on  newspapers  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ever  before  to  keep  abreast  of  war 
news  on  the  fighting  and  home  fronts. 
The  figures  include  all  daily  papers 
and  represent  a  general  gain  in  cir¬ 
culation,  without  attempting  to  show 
outstanding  individual  newspaper 
gains  which  have  taken  place  in  many 
war  production  areas.  The  increased 
circulations  are  especially  significant 
in  view  of  the  continued  upward  trend 
in  subscription  and  single  copy  prices. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
announced  this  week  that  91%  of  the 
total  U.  S.  English  lan^age  dailies’ 
circulation  is  now  audited  by  ABC. 
Of  the  1,753  dailies  in  the  country,  the 
Bureau’s  reports  cover  934  ABC  pa¬ 
pers  for  the  six  months  period  ending 
March  31,  1943,  with  a  total  daily 
average  of  40,024,629.  The  reported 
total  daily  average  circulation  of  the 
819  non-audited  newspapers  is  3,734,- 
932. 

A  comparable  study  made  for  the 
six  months  period  ending  Sept.  30, 
1941,  gave  927  ABC  papers  88%  of  the 
total  circulation  then  reported.  At 
that  time  there  were  1,857  dailies  in 
U.  S.,  but  losses  in  Bureau  member¬ 
ship  resulting  from  consolidations  and 
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suspensions  have  been  more  than  off¬ 
set  by  the  addition  of  new  ABC  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  82  ABC  newspapers  in  Canada, 
out  of  a  total  of  95  dailies  published 
in  the  Dominion,  show  a  total  daily 
average  net  paid  circulation  of  2,428,- 
142  for  the  six  months  ending  March 
31,  1943,  or  97.2%  of  the  total  Cana¬ 
dian  newspaper  circulation. 

■ 

WLB  Grants  Raises  to 
820  Phila.  Newsmen 

Negotiations  pending  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  year  have  resulted  in  an  or¬ 
der  just  approved  by  the  War  Labor 
Board,  through  the  Chicago  regional 
office,  increasing  the  pay  of  hundreds 
of  employes  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
both  morning  newspapers.  Increases 
range  from  2  to  10%. 

In  the  case  of  the  Record,  325  per¬ 
sons  are  affected,  the  wage  increase 
being  made  retroactive  to  Sept.  1, 
1942.  Upon  receipt  of  the  order 
David  S.  Loeb,  business  manager  of 
the  Record,  posted  a  notice  saying  the 
retroactive  monies  due  will  be  paid 
by  separate  check  on  July  23,  1943,  for 
the  period  ending  July  21. 

The  Inquirer  employes  to  benefit  by 
the  wage  boost  number  495.  Nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  increase  began  a  year 
ago  in  July,  and  the  increases  now  in 
effect  are  made  retroactive  to  Aug.  2, 
1942.  Date  of  payment  of  back  pay 
has  not  yet  been  announced. 

All  of  the  employes  affected  by  the 
pay  envelope  changes  are  members  of 
the  Philadelphia  -  Camden  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild,  an  affiliate  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild,  which  organi¬ 
zation  carried  on  the  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  newspaper  ownerships  and 
union  employes.  Arthur  J.  Riordan, 
president  of  the  Philadelphia-Camden 
unit,  said  claims  on  behalf  of  guild 
members  who  are  employed  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa.,  would  come  up  later. 

■ 

Babb  to  Supervise 
AP  Operations  Abroad 

As  foreign  news  editor  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  Glenn  Babb  has  been 
assigned  to  broader  responsibilities  in 
the  administration  of  AP’s  wartime 
coverage.  Babb  now  combines  his 
former  duties  as  supervisor  of  the 
foreign  news  report’s  domestic  dis¬ 
tribution  with  editorial  supervision 
of  operations  abroad,  formerly  exer¬ 
cised  by  John  Evans  as  chief  of  for¬ 
eign  service. 

The  new  supervisory  setup  in  New 
York,  announced  July  11  by  Kent 
Cooper,  executive  director,  frees 
Evans  for  a  special  general  office  as¬ 
signment,  assisting  Alan  J.  Gould, 
executive  assistant  in  charge  of  news 
and  newsphoto  services.  The  title  of 
chief  of  foreign  service  has  been  dis¬ 
continued. 

The  daily  war  column  for  morning 
papers — “Interpreting  the  War  News” 
— which  Babb  had  written  for  several 
months,  was  at  the  same  time  returned 
to  the  authorship  of  Kirke  L.  Simpson, 
Pulitzer  prize  winner  and  veteran 
member  of  the  Washington  staff. 
Simpson  established  the  column  early 
in  the  war  as  one  of  the  most  widely 


published  in  morning  papers  in  the 
United  States. 

Babb  has  been  a  member  of  the 
foreign  news  staff  in  New  York  since 
1936,  and  was  appointed  foreign  news 
editor  last  April  26.  In  1939,  his  alma 
mater,  the  University  of  Missouri, 
awarded  him  his  Medal  for  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  in  Journalism. 

Babb  was  for  many  years  an  out¬ 
standing  correspondent  in  the  Far 
East.  He  went  first  to  Tokyo  in  1915, 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Japan  Advertiser, 
English-language  daily.  He  took  time 
out  to  serve  for  two  years  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  in  World  War  I.  After  further 
work  in  Japan  and  China,  he  became 
AP’s  acting  chief  of  bureau  in  Tokyo 
in  1924,  and  a  year  later  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  New  York.  He  spent  five 
months  as  cable  editor  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1926,  then  was  appointed  chief 
of  bureau  in  Peking.  TTie  succeeding 
decade  took  him  over  a  wide  range  of 
assignments  and  territory,  including 
New  York,  Washington,  Shanghai, 
Nanking  and  Manchuria,  and  back  to 
Tokyo  where  he  was  again  chief  of 
bureau. 

Evans  joined  the  staff  of  the  AP  in 
Los  Angeles  29  years  ago,  and  his  as¬ 
signments  have  taken  him  through 
many  leading  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  He  was  assigned 
to  the  Paris  staff  in  1919.  He  left  AP 
in  1925  to  become  managing  editor  of 
the  Des  Moines  Morning  Capital,  and 
returned  in  1926.  He  was  chief  of 
bureau  in  Rome  1931-33,  and  in  Paris 
1933-36,  save  for  a  period  when  he 
returned  to  head  the  Rome  bureau 
during  Mussolini’s  adventure  in  Ethi¬ 
opia.  He  was  made  chief  of  foreign 
service  in  New  York  in  1936. 

JOHN  RUNYON  NAMED 

Following  the  death  last  week  of 
Albert  Swinsky,  Jr.,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Dallas 
Times-Herald,  President  Tom  C.  Gooch 
announced  the  following  staff  promo¬ 
tions  July  9:  John  W.  Runyon  be¬ 
comes  first  vice-president  of  the 
Times-Herald  and  president  of  KRLD 
Radio  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
newspaper;  D.  A.  Greenwell  becomes 
second  vice-president  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Times-Herald  and 
vice-president  and  treasurer  of  KRLD; 
Allen  Merriam  becomes  a  director  of 
both  the  Times-Herald  and  KRLD; 
and  Albert  N.  Jackson,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  Times-Herald. 

AWARDED  DAMAGES 

Spokane,  Wash.,  July  10 — Ashley 
Holden,  repKirter  for  the  Spokesman- 
Review,  was  awarded  $15,000  damages 
this  week  by  a  federal  court  jury  for 
libel  in  a  case  growing  out  of  the 
“Bundles  for  Congress”  campaign  of 
the  local  prankster  club,  the  Athletic 
Round  Table.  The  suit  was  against 
the  American  News  Company  of  New 
York  and  the  firm’s  local  agent. 
Holden  sued  for  $250,000  as  result  of 
the  publication  of  an  article  in  the 
Dec.  22.  1942,  issue  of  Pic  magazine  in 
which  he  was  referred  to  as  a  “pal 
of  the  Japanese”  and  as  one  of  the  co¬ 
authors  of  “Bundles  for  Congress.” 

ZENGER  SHIP  LAUNCHED 

The  launching  of  the  Liberty  Ship 
Peter  Zenger  took  place  at  the  Wain- 
wright  Yard  of  the  J.  A.  Jones  Con¬ 
struction  Company  in  Panama  City, 
Fla.,  at  noon  July  4.  L.  K.  Nicholson, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  was  to  have 
been  the  principal  speaker,  but  was 
unable  to  reach  there,  and  his  re¬ 
marks,  whjch  were  a  review  of  the 
celebrated  Zenger  trial,  were  read  by 
Wm.  P.  Flythe,  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  shipyard  and  for  25 
years  a  White  House  correspondent. 


Elect  Ferguson 
Milwaukee 
Journal  President 

Also  Named  Editor  .  .  . 
Marvin  Creager  on  Leave 

Because  of  Health 

Milwaukee,  July  13 — ^Election  of 
J.  Donald  Ferguson  as  president  of 
the  Journal  Company  and  his  ap. 
pointment  as  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Mil- 
waukee  Journal 
has  been  an- 
nounced  by 
Harry  J.  Grant, 
chairman  of  the 
board.  Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  for 
the  past  five 
years,  succeeds 
Marvin  H.  Crea¬ 
ger,  who  has 
been  on  an  ex¬ 


J.  D.  Ferguson 


tended  leave  because  of  ill  health  and 
who  has  returned  to  less  strenuous 
duties  as  vice-president  and  editorial 
advisor.  Both  Mr.  Ferguson  and  Mr. 
Creager  are  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  trustees  under  the 
Journal  Employes’  Stock  Trust  Agree¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Ferguson  came  to  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  as  an  editorial  writer  h 
1923,  became  chief  of  the  editor^ 
writers  in  1927,  and  associate  editor 
in  1938.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  1915,  after  which  he  be¬ 
came  a  partner  in  the  BooncutBe 
(Mo.)  Republican,  weekly.  In  1916-17 
he  was  on  the  Kansas  City  Star  as 
reporter,  on  the  copy  desk  and  I^  ‘ 
write,  then  went  to  Sioux  City,  k, 
where  he  was  on  the  Tribune  as  tek 
graph  editor,  editorial  writer  and  thei 
managing  editor  before  coming  to 
Milwaukee  in  1923.  Mr.  Ferguson  was 
honored  by  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism  in  1942 
when  he  was  awarded  the  medal  for 
Distinguished  Service  to  Journalism 
He  was  married  in  1915  and  is  fte 
father  of  one  child. 

Mr.  Creager  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter  and  sports  editor 
on  the  Kansas  City  World  in  1904.  ft 
was  successively  telegraph  editor  d 
the  Kansas  City  Post  and  night  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  SW 
from  1906  to  1909  after  which  he  was 
night  city  editor,  telegraph  editor 
Washington  correspondent  and  Sus- 
day  editor  of  the  Star  up  to  192t 
when  he  joined  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  as  managing  editor.  In  1938  hr 
was  elected  president  and  editor  of 
the  Journal.  In  1936  Mr.  Creager  was 
elected  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

INLAND  FALL  MEETING 

The  59th  annual  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association  will  k 
held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago 
Oct.  12-13,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  President  A.  C.  Hudnutt,  Elyn 
(O.)  Chronicle-Telegram.  This  is  ow 
week  earlier  than  previously  an¬ 
nounced. 

"MUNDA  3  MILES" 

The  Mount  Clemens  (Mich.)  Mo**- 
tor-Leader  July  9  carried  a  banner 
line,  “Munda  3  Miles,”  which  wo‘ 
boxed  in  the  shape  of  an  arrow. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

CALENDAR  j 

July  23-24  —  Virginia  Press  I 

Assn.,  meeting,  Richmond.  i 
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Behind  the  Newsprint  Crisis- 
Paper  Industry,  Past  and  Future 

Shortage  of  Pulpwood,  Due  to  Hard  Winter  and 
Manpower  Stringency,  Is  Main  Reason  for 
Drop  in  Paper  Production 


WITH  the  threatened  acute  shortage  of 

newsprint,  foreshadowing,  perhaps, 
stringent  government  rationing  in 
place  of  voluntary  restrictive  action  on 
the  part  of  the  publishers  themselves, 
the  time  would  seem  to  be  opportune 
to  review  succinctly  its  highlights  and 
probable  future  trends. 

Elementary  to  an  understanding  of 
the  newsprint  industry  and  its  prob¬ 
lems  must  be  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  substitute  for  news¬ 
print,  and  without  it  newspapers 
would  not  be  able  to  function  at  all. 

More  than  45%  of  all  the  newsprint 
produced  by  the  mills  of  the  world  is 
consumed  in  the  United  States,  and 
North  America  in  the  last  normal 
year,  1939,  produced  approximately 
half  of  the  total  of  7,679,000  tons. 
Canada,  by  far  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  manufacture  of  news¬ 
print,  accounted  for  2,497,952  tons  of 
the  world  supply,  or  38%.  United 
States  production  in  1939  amounted  to 
939,000  tons.  This  fell,  of  course,  far 
short  of  needs,  for  total  consumption 
in  that  year  was  3,550,000  tons.  Of 
total  1939  importations,  2,206,000  tons 
came  from  Canada,  99,000  tons  from 
Newfoundland,  and  the  balance,  310,- 
383  tons  from  Europe,  chiefly  from 
Finland,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  in  the 
order  named.  In  the  early  twenties, 
Germany  was  an  important  source  of 
■  newsprint,  but  her  importance  had 
gradually  waned  before  the  war.  She 
exported  only  6,371  tons  in  1939. 

No  European  Imports 

However,  war  has  brought  a  total 
cessation  of  European  imports,  and 
has  brought  difficult  problems  to  the 
manufacturers  of  newsprint  both  here 
and  in  Canada,  especially  to  those  of 
the  Dominion,  which,  all  out  in  the 
war,  has  been  faced  with  acute  short¬ 
age  of  labor  and  power,  and  unusual 
climatic  conditions  also. 

With  the  coming  of  war,  the  United 
States  experienced  an  era  of  increased 
industrial  activity,  which  has  been 
accentuated  since  this  country  became 
involved.  Many  newspapers  have 
prospered,  and  their  demands  for 
newsprint  have  increased.  In  1941, 
for  example,  consumption  attained  an 
all-time  high  of  3,930,000  tons  com¬ 
pared  with  3,550,000  tons  in  1939  and 
3,780,000  tons  in  the  so-called  golden 
year  of  1929.  This  represented  a  per 
capita  consumption  of  59  pounds, 
based  on  an  estimated  jxipulation  of 
133,212,000.  Actual  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  was  higher  in  1929,  but  the 
population  was  approximately  13,000,- 
000  less.  In  1942,  according  to  the 
Newsprint  Service  Bureau,  there  were 
available  for  consumption  3,942,000 
tons,  of  which  this  country  produced 
953,000  tons,  Newfoundland,  196,000 
tons,  and  Canada,  2,811,000  tons,  or 
I  approximately  70%  of  the  total. 

With  the  increased  demand  for 
newsprint,  and  a  total  cessation  of 
Scandinavian  shipments,  Canada  is 
now  the  only  important  source  from 
which  the  American  publisher  can 
obtain  his  requirements,  although 
Newfoundland  can  be  depended  upon 
for  approximately  200,000  tons  a  year. 

Canada’s  importance  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  newsprint  may  be  said  to 
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date  from  1913,  when  the  tariff  on  this 
commodity  was  removed,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  early  twenties  that  it 
assumed  its  present  significance.  Prior 
to  that  time  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  paper  consumed  was  made  by 
U.  S.  mills;  it  was  not  until  1927  that 
Canada’s  annual  production  surpassed 
that  of  the  United  States.  In  1926, 
this  country’s  production  of  newsprint 
amounted  to  1,684,000  tons,  that  of 
Canada  1,658,000.  Since  that  time, 
however,  Canadian  production  has  in¬ 
creased  greatly,  totalling  3,426,000  tons 
in  1941,  while  the  production  of  Amer¬ 
ican  mills  has  decreased  materially. 
The  United  States  mills  have  found  it 
more  profitable  to  turn  to  other  lines. 
However,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  is 
a  homogeneous  North  American  in¬ 
dustry  that  cannot  be  divided.  It  is 
a  mass  production  business,  depend¬ 
ent  on  a  plentiful  supply  of  cheap 
power  and  cheap  raw  materials,  which 
consist  chiefly  of  pulpwood  and  chem¬ 
icals.  The  newsprint  industry  from 
the  standpoint  of  capital  investment 
is  the  largest  branch  of  forestry,  just 
as  newspaper  publishing  is  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  printing 
trades,  the  latter,  in  1939,  having  had 
aggregate  sales  of  ^45,687,000  of  the 
grand  total  for  all  divisions  of  $2,106,- 
000,000.  Producting  newsprint,  too,  is 
an  expensive  and  highly  specialized 
business.  A  going  newsprint  mill  rep¬ 
resents,  exclusive  of  timber  holdings, 
about  $35,000  per  ton  of  actual  daily 
capacity,  cmd  machines  run  from  60 
tons  to  200  tons  a  day. 

Industry  Has  Grown 

Because  of  its  dominant  position,  no 
analysis  of  the  newsprint  industry  can 
be  made  without  a  description  of  the 
history,  growth,  and  future  trend  of 
newsprint  manufacturing  in  Canada. 

From  comparatively  small  begin¬ 
nings,  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and 
paper  has  become  the  leading  industry 
in  Canada,  having,  according  to  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  an  in¬ 
vested  capital  of  $650,000,000.  It  em¬ 
ploys  approximately  35,000  men,  not 
taking  into  consideration  those  work¬ 
ing  in  the  woods,  said  to  equal  nearly 
as  many  more.  In  1940,  the  last  year 
of  record,  total  production  amounted 
to  5,600,000  tons,  according  to  a  joint 
report  issued  last  year  by  the  News¬ 
print  Association  of  Canada  and  the 
Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association. 
This  record  production  surpassed  the 
previous  peak  figure  of  1929. 

In  1940,  total  values  for  pulp  and 
paper  produced  in  Canada  approx¬ 
imated  $298,000,000,  and  of  this  amount 
newsprint  represented  $159,000,000. 
How  important  to  Canada  was  this 
trade  will  be  appreciated  readily  when 
it  is  stated  that  the  sale  of  this  news¬ 
print  to  American  publishers  was  a 


more  important  factor  in  providing 
the  Dominion  with  United  States  ex¬ 
change  than  either  wheat  or  nickel. 
Only  non-monetary  gold,  in  fact,  led 
newsprint  in  this  respect.  Wartime 
regulations  forbid  the  publication  of 
recent  figures,  but  those  for  1939 
were:  Non-monetary  gold,  $184,400,- 
000;  newsprint,  $115,700,000;  wheat, 
$109,000,000,  and  nickel,  $57,933,000. 

The  growth  of  the  Canadian  news¬ 
print  industry  has  been  neither  con¬ 
tinuous  nor  consistent.  It  has  experi¬ 
enced  its  vicissitudes,  good  and  bad. 
After  the  Great  War,  when  business 
resumed  its  normal  sway,  came  a 
rapid  improvement  in  business,  which 
was  reflected  in  a  demand  for  news¬ 
print.  The  upward  trend  was  rela¬ 
tively  slow  at  first,  but  in  the  autumn 
of  1920,  with  scarcity  and  high  prices, 
there  came  a  frenzied  demand  for 
newsprint.  During  the  last  quarter  of 
that  year  the  price  of  newsprint  rose 
to  an  all-time  high  of  $130  a  ton  at 
the  mill.  However,  prices  reacted  again 
in  the  depression  of  1921,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  1922  had  fallen  46%  from 
the  1920  high.  They  rose  7%  in  1923, 
but  this  was  the  last  increase  for  12 
years,  and  in  all  but  two  of  these 
years,  when  the  price  was  stationary, 
the  trend  was  downward,  until  in 
1934  an  all-time  low  of  $40  a  ton  was 
reached.  It  remained  at  this  price 
for  two  years,  then  started  to  move 
upward  until,  with  the  $4  increase 
granted  by  the  OPA  in  February,  it 
has  reached  $54  a  ton.  New  York  de¬ 
livery. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  newspaper 
prices  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  commodity  index,  manufacturers 
in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada 
prospered  in  the  decade  1921-1930. 
These  were  the  days  of  the  industry’s 
greatest  growth,  especially  in  Canada, 
where  many  new  mills  were  con¬ 
structed.  In  this  period  newspaper 
consumption  increased  from  2,000,000 
to  3.800,000  tons. 

Then  came  the  depression.  Con¬ 
sumption  of  newsprint  fell  off  sharply, 
declining  more  than  a  million  tons 
between  1929  and  1933.  That  spelled 
tragedy  for  the  industry.  Failures 
were  rampant,  especially  among  Cana¬ 
dian  enterprises.  Indeed,  approxim¬ 
ately  50%  of  them  faced  bankruptcy 
or  reorganization.  One  was  the  larg¬ 
est  single  producer  of  newsprint  in 
the  Dominion,  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper, 
which,  after  ten  years,  is  still  in  re¬ 
ceivership.  At  the  height  of  the  de¬ 
pression,  Canadian  mills  had  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  at  least  2,000,000  tons  in 
excess  of  demands.  This  condition, 
however,  is  not  to  be  attributed  en¬ 
tirely  to  over-expansion.  A  chief 
factor  has  been  the  remarkable  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  industry’s  tech¬ 
nology  and  efficiency,  which  has  re¬ 


sulted  in  an  increase  in  capacity  in 
the  last  20  years  of  at  least  30%,  and 
this  with  no  new  units  and  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  amount  of  new  equip¬ 
ment.  Because  of  these  technical  im¬ 
provements  85%  of  newsprint  today 
consists  of  groundwood  as  compared 
with  80%  twenty  years  ago,  although 
in  some  cases  the  proportion  is  higher. 
Most  of  the  large  newsprint  mills,  both 
here  and  in  Canada  are  self-sustaining, 
but  a  few  of  the  smaller  ones  purchase 
their  requirements  of  sulphite  pulp. 

Since  the  depression,  there  has  been 
a  slow  but  certain  recovery  in  the 
Canadian  industry,  which  is  depend¬ 
ent  entirely  on  general  conditions  in 
the  United  States.  There  was  almost 
consistent  improvement  between  1934 
and  1939,  and  it  appeared  that  com¬ 
plete  rehabilitation  was  in  sight. 
There  was  considerable  uncertainty  as 
to  what  the  effect  of  the  war  might 
be  at  first,  but  it  was  soon  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  would  give  an  added  im¬ 
petus  not  only  to  the  production  of 
newsprint  but  to  the  manufacture  of 
woodpulp  and  other  paper  products, 
chiefly  because  of  the  closing  of 
European  markets. 

Thus,  there  was  ushered  in  the  most 
pronounced  period  of  development  in 
the  history  of  the  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  but,  unfortunately  for 
U.  S.  publishers,  it  materially  modi¬ 
fied  peace-time  conditions.  Canada 
is  “all  out’’  in  this  war,  and  war  needs 
have  absolute  priority.  Thus  great 
problems  of  labor  and  power  have 
been  thrust  upon  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry,  and  these  have  been  compli¬ 
cated  by  other  factors,  such  as  the 
prolonged  and  severe  winter  of  1942- 
43,  the  worst  in  the  Dominion’s  his¬ 
tory. 

See  Post-War  Market 

Because  of  labor  and  power  short¬ 
age  Canada  has  been  compelled  to 
restrict  its  production  of  newsprint, 
but  under  R.  L.  Weldon,  newsprint 
administrator,  recently  resigned,  the 
reallocation  of  tonnage  has  been  begun. 

Canada  appreciates  to  the  full  what 
the  United  States  market  means  to 
its  pulp  and  paper  industry,  and  de¬ 
sires  to  hold  and  expand  it  after  the 
war.  The  Dominion  realizes  that  it 
will  be  benefitted  greatly  from  en¬ 
trenchment  now  when  the  period  of 
post-war  competition  from  Scandi¬ 
navian  and  other  European  countries 
arrives. 

Last  winter,  in  spite  of  the  arduous 
restrictions  of  the  war,  Canada  agreed 
to  deliver  to  this  country  2,520,000 
tons  of  newsprint,  1,550,000  cords  of 
pulpwood,  and  1,100,000  tons  of  wood- 
pulp,  plus  an  additional  107,000  tons 
of  woodpulp  for  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year.  Newsprint  delivery  was  to 
be  at  the  rate  of  210,000  tons  a  month, 
this  amount  having  been  agreed  upon 
after  a  joint  conference  of  United 
States  and  Canadian  authorities,  and 
was  based  on  the  expectation  that 
American  newspapers  would  effect  a 
10%  saving  in  print  paper  consumption 
through  reducing  their  requirements 
to  90%  of  net  paid  1941  circulation. 
However,  this  reduction  has  not  been 
realized,  consumption  in  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year  having  fallen  only 
5%  compared  with  the  1941  figure, 
which  would  fall  short  of  the  ordained 
goal  by  approximately  196,500  tons. 

This  failure  to  achieve  the  objective, 
embodied  in  the  War  Production 
Board’s  order  L-240,  is  attributed  to 
various  causes,  but  is  due  largely,  no 
doubt,  to  increases  in  both  advertising 
and  circulation. 

But  whatever  the  cause,  it  must  be 
remedied,  for  otherwise  a  crisis  of  the 
first  magnitude  will  arise.  If  volun¬ 
tary  action  cannot  attain  the  desired 
end,  the  government  will  have  to  act 
through  direct  rationing.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  newsprint  compa- 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


1,387  CITIES  HAVE  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

THE  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  this  week  revealed  that  a 
new  tabulation  shows  there  are  1,387  cities  in  the  United  States  that  have 
one  or  more  daily  newspapers;  1,091  cities  in  the  United  States  have  only 
one  daily  newspaper;  260  cities  have  only  two  daily  newspapers:  36  cities 
have  more  than  two  daily  newspapers.  181  cities  in  the  United  States  have 
two  daily  newspapers  published  by  the  same  publisher.  The  296  cities  with 
two  or  more  daily  newspapers  include  the  181  cities  having  two  daily  news¬ 
papers  published  by  the  same  publisher. 


Says  “Copy”  Not  Ruled 
By  Interstate  Commerce 

Richard  Finnegan,  Chicago  Times  Editor, 

In  Memorandum  Filed  for  Paper  os  AP  Member, 
Stresses  Sanctity  of  “Copy"  Before  Publication 

EMPHASIZING  the  sanctity  of  news-  records  how  free  men  in  England  and 
paper  copy  before  its  publication,  as  America  struggled  to  establish  their 
an  essential  part  of  the  free  press  rights  freely  to  observe,  to  think,  to 
principle  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu-  write,  to  utter,  and  then  to  print  what 
tion,  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  Chicago  they  saw  and  thought  and  wrote.  No 
Times  editor,  last  week  filed  a  special  history  of  the  struggle  for  any  of 
memorandum  in  behalf  of  the  Times,  these  freedoms  can  be  written  that 
as  a  member  of  the  Associated  Press,  treats  only  of  one.  Each  is  integral 
in  opposing  the  government’s  motion  with  the  other;  the  development  of 
for  summary  judgment  in  the  anti-  one  connotes  the  development  of  all. 
trust  suit  against  the  AP  now  before  Any  chronological  story  of  the  strug- 
the  “expediting  court”  in  New  York,  gle  for  a  free  press  must  therefore  in- 
Based  on  historical  background  (as  elude  the  story  of  the  rights  of  the 
distinguished  from  the  purely  legal  copy  from  which  a  ‘free  press’  is 
backgrounds  found  in  court  deci-  printed.”  ^ 

sions),  Mr.  Finnegan’s  memorandum  Mr.  Finnegans  memorandum  set 
pointed  out  that  for  the  first  time  a  forth  in  detail  how  the  American 
Federal  Court  is  asked  by  the  gov-  colonists  had  long  experience  with 
ernment  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the  efforts  of  their  government  over¬ 
interstate  commerce  laws  to  newspa-  seas  to  control  their  rights  of  free  ex- 
per  copy  before  its  publication.  pression  under  the  guise  of  laws  pur- 

FaU#  Premise  porting  to  regulate  commerce.  He 

,  u-  also  outlined  how  the  colonists’  zeal 

•The  conclusion  from  ®very  hu-  natural  liberties  and  their 

torical  incident  associated  with  the  restrict  their 

experience  of  men  who  wrote  *e  freedoms,  through  such  laws  sup- 
Constitution  with  commerce  on  the  p^sedly  for  the  regulation  of  corn- 
one  hand  and  with  a  frw  press  on  the  recognized  and  clearly 

other  must  ^  that  they  cou  d  not  provided  for  in  the  records  of  the 
have  intended  that  copy  would  ever  Constitutional  Convention,  the  pro- 
come  under  the  power  of  Confess  to  ceedings  in  the  several  states  before 
legulate  commerce,  asserts  Mr.  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
Finnegan  in  addressing  the  Court.  tion;  and  by  the  records  of  Congress 
Mr.  Finnegan,  in  his  foreword,  when  the  first  10  amendments  were 
stated  that  the  Chicago  Times  vote  under  debate, 
was  cast  in  favor  of  Marshall  Field’s  Defines  News  "Copy" 

application  for  Chicago  Sun  member-  ^he  memorandum  defined  news 
ship  in  the  AP  at  the  1942  annual  ^  “writer’s  written  obser- 

meeting  of  the  AP.  Under  the  same  nation  and  judgment  of,  or  opinion 
circumstances  I  would  again  supfmrt  concerning  news  events.”  It  is  fur- 
Mr.  Field  s  election  to  memter^ip  ^j^^r  contended  that  by  jealously 
by  the  members  acting  unt^r  the  by-  guarding  the  right  of  a  writer  to  his 
laws  of  the  Associated  Press,  he  “copy” — to  the  protection  of  his  own 
added.  thought — that  national  tranquility  is 

“I  oppose,  however,  the  effort,  of  preserved, 
which  plaintiff’s  bill  in  this  case  is  a  “There  is  no  such  standard  com¬ 
part,  to  override  the  action  of  the  modity  as  ‘news’  because  writers  of 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Asso-  newspaper  copy  have  different  obser- 
ciated  Press  and  impose  the  will  of  vations,  judgments  and  opinions  in 
the  minority  upon  the  majority  on  their  evaluation  of  events  and  the 
the  false  premise  that  newspaper  relative  importance  of  the  incidents 
copy  is  under  the  control  of  govern-  associated  with  a  single  event,”  the 
ment  as  an  article  of  commerce.”  memorandum  stated. 

Mr.  Finnegan  called  attention  to  the  In  answer  to  the  government’s  ap- 
government’s  contention  “that  the  de-  parent  effort  to  regulate  copy  of  the 
fendants  have  been,  and  are,  engaged  As^iated  Press  on  the  grounds  of 
in  the  monopolization  of  a  part  of  in-  unified  public  opinion  and  national 
terstete  trade  and  commerce.”  interest,  Mr.  Finnegan  asserted: 

“Plaintiff’s  whole  case,  as  I  read  his  “1-  The  Associated  Press  is  a  con- 
complaint  and  motion,  is  built  upon  gregation  of  free  individual  members 
the  thesis  that  not  only  matter  printed  who  have  chosen  in  this  manner  to 
in  newspapers  distributed  to  the  pub-  write  and  interchange  ‘copy’  for  their 
lie,  but  newspaper  ‘copy’ — written  or  own  use. 

typed  matter  which  has  not  been  “2.  The  plaintiff’s  bill  sets  up  a 
printed  upon  a  printing  press,  and  standard  of  values  for  the  regulation 
has  not  been  publbhed  and  dissemi-  of  the  copy  written  and  exchanged 
nated  in  printed  form  between  the  by  members  of  the  Associated  Press, 
states, — may  be  regulated  by  govern-  The  imposition  upon  members  of  the 
ment  under  laws  designed  for  the  con-  Associated  Press  by  any  branch  of 
trol  of  commerce  between  the  states,”  government  of  such  standards  violates 
he  stated.  American  experience  and  the  inten- 

Hittery  Relates  Centeatiea  writers  of  the  Constitution. 

“The  history  of  England  prior  to  Eadaaqer  Fablie  Troaqaility 

the  American  Revolution,  the  history  “The  granting  of  the  plaintiff's  pe- 
of  the  American  colonies,  of  the  tition  would  endanger  public  tran- 
colonial  assemblies,  of  the  Assemblies  quality  in  the  implication  that  there 
of  the  Federated  States  after  the  Dec-  is  conceded  to  Congress  a  power  to 
laration  of  Independence;  the  Journals  embargo  news  as  it  can  embargo  mer- 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  the  chandise,  and  by  this  method  of  con- 
records  of  the  proceedings  in  the  sev-  trol  to  censor  news  and  news  copy.” 
eral  states  before  the  ratification  of  Arguing  that  the  judgment  de- 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  rec-  manded  should  be  denied,  Mr.  Finne- 
ords  of  Congress  during  the  period  gan’s  memorandum  contended  that 
when  the  first  ten  amendments  of  the  copy  is  not  now,  and  never  has  been 
Constitution  were  under  debate,  all  subject  to  control  as  “trade”  or  “com- 
refute  the  validity  of  ffie  plaintiff’s  merce”  in  America.  In  his  conclud- 
contention,”  he  continued.  jng  statements,  the  Times  editor  stated 

“From  the  days  of  Milton,  history  in  part: 


“Copy  prior  to  utterance  by  printing 
is  as  immune  against  expropriation  or 
other  restraint  as  a  clergyman’s  ser¬ 
mon  or  prayer  prior  to  utterance  from 
the  pulpit  or  altar;  as  a  judge’s  de¬ 
cision  prior  to  utterance  from  the 
bench;  as  a  jury’s  verdict  prior  to 
utterance  to  the  judge  in  the  court¬ 
room;  as  a  voter’s  ballot  prior  to  ut¬ 
terance  by  deposit  in  the  official  box. 

“This  case  involves  the  ancient  na¬ 
tural  right  of  any  freeman  who  puts 
his  thoughts  into  writing  to  retain 
his  exclusive  copy,  and  to  print  or 
otherwise  use  or  dispose  of  his  copy 
at  his  own  will,  without  restraint.  .  .  . 

“Freedom  of  the  press  means  the 
liberty  to  think  or  not  to  think  about 
events  of  the  day.  To  write  or  not 
to  write  about  the  events  to  which 
thought  has  been  given.  To  print  or 
not  to  print  what  has  been  written.  .  .  . 
It  means  the  right  to  associate  or  not 
associate  with  other  writers  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  It  means  the  right  to  share 
or  not  to  share  with  them  and  to  have 
contracts  and  by-laws  for  the  sharing 
or  not  sharing. 

Notes  Right  of  a  Censor 

“Congress  cannot  legislate  to  com¬ 
pel  a  reader  who  purchases  a  news¬ 
paper  already  printed  to  share  it  with 
others.  No  more  can  it  compel  an 
editor  to  share  with  a  stranger  news 
copy  which  is  in  the  process  of  being 
printed.  If  such  delivery,  prior  to 
publication,  may  be  achieved  by  one 
person  against  the  consent  of  the 
writer,  it  may  be  achieved  by  an¬ 
other  person,  including  a  censor.  .  .  . 

“The  integrity  of  copy  is  that  sep¬ 
arate,  distinct  essentiality  distin¬ 
guishing  the  press  and  its  agencies 
from  government,  just  as  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  each  department  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  separated  from  the  other  two. 
The  legislature  cannot  touch  the  copy 
of  a  court  decision  while  it  is  in  prep¬ 
aration.  When  the  court  utters  from 
the  bench,  the  legislature  learns  how 
the  court  speaks.  The  press  does  not 
speak  until  it  prints,  and  no  author¬ 
ity  of  government  may  touch  its 
processes  of  utterance  in  advance  of 
printing.  .  .  . 

“As  with  religious  institutions,  many 
functions  of  the  press  come  within 
legislative  law.  But  the  freedom  of 
the  press  is  privileged.  The  corpus 
of  that  freedom  is  its  exclusive  copy. 

“The  plaintiff  confuses  events  with 
news.  He  confuses  news  with  news 
copy.  He  confuses  trade  with  liberty. 
He  asserts  a  government  authority 
over  copy  which  no  king  or  parlia¬ 
ment  of  England  ever  claimed  even 
through  the  most  oppressive  restric¬ 
tions  preceding  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

“Events  themselves  are  not  copy. 
The  reporter  of  events  writes  the 
history  of  the  day  in  copy.  The  re¬ 
porter  searches  among  events  to  de¬ 
termine  which  are  worthy  of  copy. 
His  selection  of  events  involves  judg¬ 
ment  and  opinion  as  to  their  impor¬ 
tance  in  relation  to  other  events  in 
the  day’s  history.  .  .  .  This  is  not  an 
automatic  process  by  robots.  Men 
and  women  have  put  their  lives  and 
ambitions,  their  knowledge  and  spe¬ 
cial  skills  into  the  writing  of  this 
history  which  they  hold  in  their 
hands  for  only  brief  hours  as  they 
produce  the  written  copy. 

“This  copy  is  theirs  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  (to  use  Jefferson’s  word)  of  that 
freedom  from  previous  restraint  which 
the  Constitution  must  mean,  else  there 
is  no  freedom.” 

REJECT  STRIK 

A  strike  of  nearly  2,300  Chicago 
pressmen  in  150  job  shops  was 
averted  late  last  week  when  members 
of  Local  4  of  the  pressmen’s  union 
voted  to  certify  to  the  War  Labor 
Board  in  Washington  their  demands 
for  a  new  contract  with  the  Franklin 
Association.  The  pressmen  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  15%  wage  increase. 


3  Correspondents 
Hospitalized  Alter 
Attu  Campaign 

United  Press  Reporter  Re. 
veals  Two  Others  Were 
Erroneously  Listed  as  Deed 

The  American  attack  on  Attu  U  de. 
scribed  by  United  Press  Correspc*. 
dent  Russell  Annabel  as  a  “very  tmui 
clambake,”  in  which  three  Americn! 
press  correspondents  were  hospital, 
ized  and  two  others,  including  Anna, 
bel,  were  erroneously  reported  dead 

In  a  letter  from  Anchorage,  Alaska 
on  his  return  from  the  Aleutians  cam¬ 
paign,  Annabel  informed  his  head¬ 
quarters  office  that  he  was  twice  le- 
ported  missing  and  presumed  dead 
but  came  through  unscathed. 

Of  his  press  colleagues,  Annabel  r. 
ported  that  Sherman  “Monty”  Mont¬ 
rose,  Acme  photographer,  returned 
from  Attu  with  his  leg  in  a  cast  and 
only  recently  was  released  from  a  hos¬ 
pital.  Keith  Wheeler,  of  the  Chtcojo 
Times,  was  last  seen  by  Annabel  “laid  [i 
out  on  a  beach  and  waiting  for  a  boat 
to  take  him  out.”  Clarence  Hamm,  ai  ; 
Associated  Press  photographer,  he  said  ’ 
was  taken  ill  and  had  to  be  evacu- 
ated.  Robert  Sherrod,  of  Time  maga-  ' 
zine,  who  arrived  on  the  bleak  shore 
of  Attu  just  as  the  fighting  began 
gave  his  colleagues  several  anxiom 
hours  when  he  was  missing  for  an  «i- 
tire  day,  but  he  returned  safely. 

“By  the  time  the  show  was  over,' 
Annabel  wrote,  “there  weren’t  many 
of  us  left.  We  ought  to  form  a  club. 

“I  am  darned  glad  to  be  back  when 
there’s  some  green  grass,  trees,  side¬ 
walks  and  clean  clothes,”  he  added 
“And  it  is  swell  to  be  able  to  walk 
around  in  the  open  without  worryinj 
about  some  guy  shooting  at  you.” 

At  Lake  Cories,  on  Attu,  Armabel 
lived  in  what  he  described  as  “mom 
mud  igloo  than  a  tent,” 

“Things  got  pretty  well  scrambled 
there,”  he  said,  “when  a  Jap  gunner 
got  our  dobie  hut  in  range.  As  a  I^ 
suit,  I  lost  all  my  gear-binoculan 
sleeping  bag  and  typewriter,  shavinj ' 
equipment  and  the  whole  works.  | 

“Aside  from  being  tired,”  he  said 
“I  feel  swell.  This  frontier  stuff  ii 
down  my  alley.” 

■ 

No  Settlement  Near  in 
Severance  Pay  Cose 

Philadelphia,  July  12 — Hopes  d 
former  employes  of  the  defunct  PW- 
adelphia  Evening  Ledger  that  they 
might  amplify  their  summer  vacatum 
funds  wiUi  wage  claim  payments  out 
of  remaining  assets  of  the  Public 
Ledger  Company  have  vanished  into 
the  mists  of  midsummer  humidity, 
due  to  the  mass  of  litigation  involved 
and  the  inability  of  the  various  coun¬ 
sel  to  get  together  on  final  presenta¬ 
tion  of  their  collective  cases.  Tit 
Evening  Ledger  suspended  Jan.  1 
1942.  The  Newspaper  Guild  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  Camden  instituted  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  Federal  courts  shortly  after 
the  Ledger  was  adjudged  bankrupt  io 
April,  1942,  presenting  claims  amount¬ 
ing  to  $126,738.24,  alleged  due  undH 
pay  severance  clauses.  Taking  testi¬ 
mony  in  the  case  became  involved 
when  it  was  revealed  there  were  mow 
than  200  individual  claimants  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  guild. 

At  the  offices  of  Federal  Referee  b 
Bankruptcy  David  Bachman,  in  PM- 
adelphia,  before  whom  the  various 
hearings  were  conducted  in  May,  Bki|- 
TOR  &  Publisher  was  inform^  this 
week  it  would  probably  be  a  niatt« 
of  months  before  the  referee  would 
be  in  a  position  to  render  a  decision. 


SICILY  INVASION  AND  WASHINGTON  "BATTLE"  VIEWED  BY  CARTOONISTS 


the  ultimate  in  battle  practice 


NOW,  THEN.  ALL  TOGETHER! 


PINCER  MOVEMENT 


/  ruNPERSTAND  \ 

'  AU-THS  troops  have  to  > 
aOTNROUSH  WASHINCTBN, 
•OK  ON  WE  IS  WAV  TO  THE 
ri»Nr...THEYPI8URE  IF 
wa  POESNT  SHATTER 
\  your  NERVE,  NOTHINS  / 
\  CAN!  yl 


Arthur  Poinier,  Detroit  Free  Pet’ss. 


Dorman  H.  Smith,  .Vctf  York  W  orltl-Ttleyratn. 


I  aiil  Berilanicr,  United.  Feature  Syndicate. 


N.  Y.  Publishers^ 
Pressmen  in  New 
Two-Year  Pact 

Contract  Provides  New, 
Constructive  Procedure 
For  Renewing  Agreement 

Featuring  what  it  is  hoped  may 
prove  to  be  a  constructive  step  in 
newspaper  employer  -  employe  rela¬ 
tions— provision  for  use  of  Joint  Con¬ 
ference  Committee  grievance  ma¬ 
chinery  to  determine  the  methods 
which  are  to  be  used  for  final  settle¬ 
ment  in  case  the  two  parties  fail  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  succeeding  con¬ 
tract  within  the  time  limitations  pro¬ 
vided— an  agreement  between  the 
Publishers’  Association  of  New  York 
City  and  the  New  York  Printing 
Pressmen’s  Union  No.  2  has  been 
signed  and  now  is  waiting  approval  of 
the  War  Labor  Board. 

The  contract,  which  is  for  two  years, 
will  expire  June  30,  1945,  and  covers 
the  following  newspapers: 

13  Papers  Covered 

Herald  Tribune,  II  Progresso  Italo- 
Americano,  Journal- American,  Daily 
Mirror,  Daily  News,  Post,  Sun,  Times, 
Woll  Street  Journal,  World-Telegram, 
Brooklyn  Citizen,  Long  Island  Star- 
Journal,  Long  Island  Daily  Press.  It 
is  retroactive  to  July  1. 

Should  the  Joint  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee  be  unable  to  adjust  a  dispute 
within  10  days  after  it  takes  it  under 
advisement,  it  may  select  a  fifth  mem- 
i*r,  the  contract  states.  The  Com- 
®ttee  is  made  up  of  four  members, 
two  each  representing  the  interested 
parties. 

“In  the  event  of  failure  to  reach  a 
•iwision  or  to  select  said  fifth  member 
within  the  10-day  period,  then  upon 
tl>e  motion  of  either  party,  the  union 
and  the  publishers’  association  each 
shall  select  a  disinterested  person  who 
has  no  connection  with  the  newspaper 
industry,  and  each  party  shall  notify 
the  other  in  writing  of  its  selection 
within  five  days  from  the  date  of  the 
motion,”  the  contract  states. 

Thereupon  both  persons  thus  desig- 
nated  shall  jointly  select  a  third  per¬ 
son  who  shall  act  as  a  fifth  member 


of  the  Joint  Conference  Committee,  it 
says. 

Should  either  party  desire  to  nego¬ 
tiate  for  changes  in  any  or  all  of  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement  upon  its 
expiration  date,  the  contract  contin¬ 
ues,  or  to  negotiate  for  changes  in  the 
wage  scales  only  on  the  anniversary 
date  of  the  agreement,  written  notice 
must  be  given  to  the  other  party  not 
more  than  75  days  nor  less  than  70 
days  before  the  contract’s  expiration 
together  with  a  written  proposal  in 
detail  of  the  changes  required. 

“Within  seven  days  thereafter,”  the 
contract  stipulates,  “the  respondent 
party  may  submit  written  counter¬ 
proposals  on  these  proposals  and,  if  it 
desires,  additional  proposals.  There¬ 
after  the  original  moving  party  shall 
within  seven  days  submit  counter¬ 
proposals  only  on  those  additional  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  respondent  party  and  ne¬ 
gotiations  shall  commence  within  five 
days  thereafter.” 

If  agreement  has  not  been  reached 
after  a  period  of  30  days  of  negotia¬ 
tions,  the  differences  shall,  upon  the 
demand  of  either  party,  be  referred 
to  the  four  members  of  the  Joint  Con¬ 
ference  Committee,  the  contract  says. 

“If,  within  10  days  thereafter,  agree¬ 
ment  has  not  been  reached,  the  Joint 
Conference  Committee  shall  proceed 
in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
hereinbefore  prescribed  to  determine 
the  method  of  settlement.”  Its  deci¬ 
sions  are  final. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  methods  of 
settlement  will  reduce  the  number  of 
changes  proposed,  making  for  shorter 
negotiations.  The  procedure  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  imion. 

A  30c  per  shift  increase,  tantamount 
to  a  $1.50  weekly  increase  in  pay  per 
man,  also  is  provided  for  in  the  con¬ 
tract.  In  addition,  junior  pressmen 
receive  the  same  rate  of  increase  as 
journeymen. 

Another  new  highlight  is  a  provi¬ 
sion  for  vacations  with  pay,  the  first 
such  stipulation  in  a  contract  between 
New  York  publishers  and  newspaper 
pressmen.  The  maximum  allowed  is 
10  days. 

■ 

GET  ACQUAINTED  ISSUE 

The  Elgin  (Ill.)  Daily  Courier- 
News  published  a  “Get  Acquainted” 
edition  July  10  which  carried  435  in¬ 
dividual  advertisers  using  113,288  lines. 


Joseph  Weiss 
Heads  Coast 
Classified  Men 

Alhambra  (Cal.)  Post- 
Advocate  CAM  Elected  at 
Meeting  in  San  Francisco 

Election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  naming  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  as  the 
site  for  the  1944  meeting,  and  a  series 
of  talks  and  general  discussions — the 
theme  of  which  might  be  character¬ 
ized  as  a  “pointing  with  pride”  to 
the  achievements  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  during  the  past  year  featured 
the  recent  two- day  session  of  Pacific 
Coast  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  San  Francisco. 

Joseph  Weiss,  Alhambra  (Cal.) 
Post-Advocate,  was  chosen  president 
of  the  group;  J.  T.  Brattin,  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  vice-president;  Rob¬ 
ert  West,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes¬ 
man-Review,  secretary;  and  Les  Cum¬ 
mings,  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Province, 
treasurer. 

Strestes  Gain  in  Classifind 

The  pattern  for  the  meeting  was  set 
by  retiring  President  J.  J.  Immel, 
CAM  of  San  Francisco  News,  who 
gave  a  digest  of  the  program  of  the 
recent  national  classified  convention 
in  New  York  City.  The  part  that 
classified  is  playing  in  the  war  effort; 
the  new  fields  that  have  been  opened 
to  this  “former  poor  relation”  of  the 
advertising  art — fields  that  give  prom¬ 
ise  of  great  development  in  the  future; 
and  the  24.4%  gain  in  volume  realized 
by  classified  nationally  during  the 
first  four  months  of  this  year,  were 
stressed  by  Immel. 

He  also  related  the  discussions  that 
were  held  at  the  New  York  meeting 
as  regards  ways  and  means  of  easing 
the  white  paper  shortage  that  is  faced 
by  Canadian  as  well  as  American 
newspapers;  the  improved  sales  meth¬ 
ods  now  being  applied  to  “voluntary 
telephone”  advertising;  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  government  restrictions  and 
price  regulations  on  advertising  of 
real  estate,  merchandise  and  motor 
cars. 

In  the  discussions  that  followed  Im- 
mel’s  talk,  it  was  revealed  that  the 


West  Coast  was  more  than  holding  its 
own  as  regards  linage  gains  made,  and 
in  the  exploring  and  developing  of 
new  fields  for  classified. 

Confirmation  of  the  part  that  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  is  playing  in  helping 
to  solve  the  manpower  problems  of 
industry  was  given  by  Charles  Roeth 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission, 
who  cited  instances  in  which  this  form 
of  advertising  had  played  a  major  role 
in  securing  needed  workers. 

Classified  Helps  OPA 

Miss  Bernice  Woodard,  regional  in¬ 
formation  executive  of  the  OPA,  out¬ 
lined  the  work  being  done  by  that 
organization  to  hold  down  the  cost  of 
living.  She  pointed  out  that  the  cost 
of  living  rose  108%  during  the  first 
world  war,  as  compared  to  some  39% 
during  the  present  conflict. 

An  optimistic  note  as  to  the  future 
of  the  press  was  sounded  by  John  B. 
Long,  general  manager  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspapier  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  told  delegates  that  the 
“American  newspaper  will  remain  the 
chief  force  in  the  life  of  the  country 
after  the  war,”  provided  that  it  con¬ 
tinues  “to  be  the  first  and  best  means 
of  uniting  and  directing  the  people  in 
prosecuting  the  war.”  He  said  the 
nation  is  faced  with  winning  three 
wars — the  first  against  Germany,  the 
second  against  Japan,  and  the  third 
to  reestablish  our  democratic  way  of 
life  when  peace  returns.”  And  in  all 
three,  he  said,  the  newspaper  is  an  in¬ 
valuable  medium. 


APPEAL  ALLOWED 

The  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  last  week  handed  down  a 
judgment  allowing  the  appeal  of  the 
Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  dispatch  from  London. 
The  appeal  was  from  a  judgment  in 
the  Ontario  Appellate  Court  by  Jus¬ 
tice  W.  E.  Middleton,  who  directed 
that  assets  of  Abitibi  should  be  sold 
at  public  auction.  In  addition,  the 
plaintiff,  Montreal  Trust  Co.  was  or¬ 
dered  to  pay  the  costs  incurred  by 
the  Abitibi  company,  not  only  during 
the  Privy  Council  appeal,  but  also 
during  the  previous  litigation  in  On¬ 
tario  courts.  The  judgment  upholds 
the  Ontario  Moratorium  Act  under 
which  no  further  sale  proceedings  can 
take  place  until  after  June  30,  1944. 
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Assert  Need 
For  Better 
Informed  Public 


Government  Leaders  Cite 
Place  of  Advertising  in 
Winning  the  War 


In  a  coast-to-coast  broadcast  July  14 
government  leaders  asserted  the  need 
for  a  better  informed  public  to  shorten 
the  war  thereby  saving  lives  and  dol¬ 
lars,  and  endorsed  the  War  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council’s  aim  for  “A  War  Mes¬ 
sage  in  Every  Ad”  as  one  means  of 
accomplishing  this. 

Donald  Nelson,  charman.  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board;  Fred  M.  Vinson,  direc- 


“for  there  is  not  just  food  at  stake; 
there  are  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  American  fighting  men.” 

“One-third  of  all  space  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  war  advertising  (adver¬ 
tising,  he  said,  which  induces  persons 
to  take  certain  actions  necessary  to 
the  winning  of  the  war)  and  ‘A  War 
Message  in  Every  Ad’,”  urged  La- 
Roche,  “If  these  two  goals  are  realized, 
the  cumulative  power  behind  war 
messages  will  dwarf  anything  our 
enemy  has  been  able  to  mobilize.” 

New  York  advertising  and  sales  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  guests,  representing  all 
branches,  both  men’s  and  women’s, 
of  the  armed  forces,  heard  the  broad¬ 
cast  at  a  luncheon  sponsored  by  the 
War  Activities  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Advertising  Club  at  the  Com¬ 
modore  Hotel.  Other  groups  were 
gathered  in  the  largest  cities  to  listen. 


tor.  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization;  ■ 

Marvin  Jones,  War  Food  Administra-  Nome  NAEA  Group; 

tor;  Elmer  Davis,  director.  Office  of  n  •  *1  n  o 

War  Information,  and  Chester  J.  La-  llOtQll  IlQCIIO  OUIVOy 


N.  Y.  Dept.  Store 
Uses  Only 
Institutional  Ads 


s 
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Ohrbach's,  Low-Priced 
Store,  Has  Used  Non-Price 
Copy  Since  1929 


Sample 


of  Ohrbach's  institutional  adver¬ 
tising. 


Roche,  chairman.  War  Advertising 
Council,  participated  in  the  program, 
whch  was  arranged  by  the  Council 
in  cooperation  with  the  OWI  and 
aired  over  138  NBC  stations. 

Needs  Advertising  Techniqee 

Pointing  out  that  actions  of  home 
front  citizens  can  greatly  influence 
the  speed  of  victory,  Davis  declared, 
“The  job  of  bringing  them  essential 
war  information,  in  a  war  so  com¬ 
plex  as  this,  is  gigantic.  It  calls  for 
the  iise  of  all  the  channels  of  commu¬ 
nication.”  In  ennumerating  the  various 
channels,  he  stated,  “it  needs  the  tech¬ 
nique  that  is  the  voice  of  American 
business — advertising.” 

“For  our  country’s  sake,  I  ask  you 
business  men  who  are  listening  to  me 
now  to  make  full  use  of  advertising — 
that  powerful  information  machine 
which  serves  you  so  well  in  peace¬ 
time — to  help  secure  for  us  the  sup¬ 
port  we  now  must  have,”  urged  Vin¬ 
son  after  describing  the  battle  against 
inflation  “our  deadliest  and  most  in¬ 
sidious  enemy  on  the  home  front.” 

He  explained  that  while  the  battle 
has  not  been  won,  gains  have  been 
made  as  shown  by  the  facts  that  the 
level  of  rents  has  been  reduced  1.7% 
between  May,  1942  and  1943  and  the 
level  of  clothing  prices  has  risen  only 
1.3%  as  against  23%  the  previous 
year. 

“To  top  our  reserves  of  production 
power,”  Donald  Nelson  stated,  “there 
is  a  need  for  every  American  to  know 
his  personal  responsibility  toward  that 
production.”  Though  plane  produc¬ 
tion  has  risen  40%  in  the  past  six 
months  and  there  have  been  other 
similar  increases,  he  explains  that  out¬ 
put  in  not  rising  fast  enough  to  meet 
also  rising  production  schedules. 
Therefore,  he  felt  it  important  that 
every  means  of  giving  the  public  a 
clearer  understanding  of  production 
needs  be  utilized. 

Specific  Information  Needed 

“More  than  inspiration  the  American 
population  needs  detailed  and  specific 
information,”  Nelson  insisted,  “for 
sound  information  is  the  basis  of  sus¬ 
tained  cooperation.” 

In  his  first  broadcast  since  taking 
office  Marvin  Jones  out-lined  a  four- 
point  food  program  of  maximum  pro¬ 
duction,  conservation,  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  revision  of  buying  and 
eating  habits. 

“Helping  citizens  luiderstand  and 
adopt  such  a  wartime  code  of  food 
conduct  is  one  job  on  which  we  are 
asking  the  assistance  of  business, 
through  its  advertising,”  he  stated, 


H.  H.  MacLean,  chairman  of  the 


Since  1929  Ohrbach’s,  New  Yoi 
department  store,  has  used  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  exclusively,  a  poliq 
which  it  is  believed  has  not  been  used 
as  consistently  by  any  other  similar 
store.  An  Editor  &  Publisher  story 
(Jan.  10,  1931,  p.  44)  reported  that  k 
two  years  of  institutional  advertisinj 
the  store’s  unit  sale  increased  Wi 
“due  mainly  to  newspaper  adverta- 
ing  which  put  Fifth  Avenue  style  ink 
copy  for  a  store  on  14th  Street,”  and 
today  Ohrbach’s  reports  that  the  rate 
of  increase  has  been  iminterrupted  k 
the  past  13  years. 

Several  factors  have  influenced  thk 


Newspa^r  Advertising  Executives  Campaigns  and  AcCOUnts  advertising  ;;,Ucy  a^^ 
Association  Retail  Promotion  Commit¬ 
tee  and  manager  of  the  retail  stores 
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THIS  WEEK  CoTY,  Inc.,  releases  a 
full-page  ad  on  the  third  of  its 
wartime  products,  a  mosquito  repel¬ 
lent  lotion,  the  first  to  be  produced  in 
cream  form.  The  base  was  developed 
by  Carbide  &  Carbon  Chemical  Corp., 
and  Coty  put  it  into  cream  form.  For 
the  present  it  is  being  combined  with 
Coty’s  camouflage  cream,  but  after  the 
war  it  will  be  available  for  general 
consumption.  Tests  show  that  for  six 
hours  after  application  of  the  cream, 
insects  will  not  bite.  Newspapers  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Camden, 

N.  J.,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Chicago, 

Detroit,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Ange¬ 
les  are  carrying  the  ad  as  well  as  Life 
and  Fortune.  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  placed 
the  ad. 

Coca-Cola  bottlers  recently  began  a 
new  advertising  campaign  using  1,612 
newspapers  in  1,379  cities,  and  featur¬ 
ing  the  universality  of  “coke”  the 
world  over.  More  than  900  bottling 

7-  t--  T-  I  J  m  -u  plants  throughout  the  United  States  **o.*ifi  co  _ 

**  ”  are  represented  in  the  campaign  which  York  Times  and  the  Nero  York  Herdi^^ 

covers  other  media  as  well.  Tribune  has  proved  successful. 

Entitled,  “Needed  at  Once!  45,000,- 


division  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers  national  department,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  personnel  of  his  commit¬ 
tee,  authorize  by  the  NAEA  meeting 
in  New  York  last  month,  to  study  the 
selling  plans  of  competing  media  in 
the  retail  field. 

Members  of  Mr.  MacLean’s  com¬ 
mittee,  which  it  is  understood  will 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  com¬ 
petitive  efforts  of  radio  in  the  retail 
advertising  field,  include: 

Robert  K.  Drew,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal;  Victor  Merson,  Canton  (O.)  Re¬ 
pository;  J.  T.  Griscom,  Nashville 
Banner  and  Tennessean;  Walter 
Pfaffenberger,  Los  Angeles  Times;  F. 
G.  Pearce,  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror; 
Charles  H.  Conland,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant;  William  H.  Moore,  Detroit 
News;  C.  E.  McKittrick,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  J.  Frank  Duffy,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers;  H.  F.  Failing,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal;  and  Samuel  G.  Howard. 


store  from  turning  to  direct  sale  ad¬ 
vertising,  according  to  J.  H.  Lan( 

Jr.,  of  Grey  Advertising  Agency, 
which  handles  the  account.  The  ston 
is  located  at  a  high  traffic  point  ud 
in  the  main  its  prices  are  below  com¬ 
petition  which  leads  to  a  word  th 
mouth  advertising,  substituting  fer 
promotional. 

Building  for  Future 

In  addition,  while  the  store  fed 
such  promotional  advertising  would 
bring  large  crowds,  it  feels  also  that 
it  would  break  up  stocks  and  fora 
the  concern  to  stimulate  sales  con¬ 
stantly. 

The  advertising  has  proved  k 
Ohrbach’s  to  be  effective  in  buildki 
for  the  future  and  embedding  tk 
name  firmly  with  customers.  Sina 
the  store’s  aim  is  to  establish  Ohr- 
bach’s  as  a  style  store  on  a  pria 
street,  to  draw  from  all  over  the  dtj 
a  more  solid  type  of  customer,  and  to 
raise  the  average  sales  check,  adver- 
Using  in  such  papers  as  the  Nn 


A  retail  radio  advertising  question¬ 
naire  has  been  sent  out  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  NAEA  members  asking  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  type  of  competition 
in  the  retail  advertising  field. 

Questions  asked  are; 

“1.  How  many  radio  stations  op¬ 
erate  in  your  city?  Please  list  each 
station’s  call  letter  and  wattage  and 
network. 

“2.  How  many  retail  stores  in  your 
town  are  using  radio  advertising  at 
the  present  time?  List  each  account 
by  type  of  store  and  indicate  the 
amount  of  time  each  uses  weekly. 
List  department  stores,  chain  general 
merchandise  stores  such  as  Sears, 
Wards,  and  large  specialty  stores  such 
as  grocery,  drug,  furniture,  apparel, 
etc.  Do  not  list  “spot”  users — only 
large  accounts.  Give  store,  time  used 
weekly,  approximate  cost,  and  does 
store  own  interest  in  station? 

“3.  How  many  department  stores 
have  used  radio  but  have  discontinued 
its  use?  (Please  name  store  and  give 
the  reason  why  they  stopped.) 

“4.  How  do  department  stores  who 
are  now  using  radio  charge  this  form 
of  advertising  expenditure?  Against 
general  store  fund  or  against  specific 
department.  If  both,  please  explain. 

“5.  Please  outline  any  specific 
cases  where  department  stores  have 
had  success  stories  on  radio  promo¬ 
tions.  Could  these  promotions  have 
been  more  successful  in  newspapers?” 
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000  Bottles,”  an  ad  published  in  about 
40  New  York  and  New  Jersey  news¬ 
papers  this  week  urges  consumers  in 
the  area  to  return  all  empty  bottles 
promptly.  The  ad,  placed  by  Young  & 
Rubicam,  is  part  of  a  drive  by  the 
Eastern  States  Bottle  Collection 
Committee,  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Brewers  Board  of  Trade,  working  with 
the  soft  drink  and  milk  concerns.  A 
news  story  in  the  New  York  Times, 
July  12,  states  that  the  AWVS  is  co¬ 
operating  with  the  drive  and  that  the 
War  Production  Board  has  endorsed 
it.  No  definite  plans  have  been  made 
for  additional  a^. 

A  recent  National  Dairy  Products 
Corp.  ad  captioned  “Butter  that  won’t 
melt  at  110  degrees”  and  showing  a 
group  of  Marines  answering  the  chow 
call  “somewhere  near  the  equator,” 
brought  scores  of  letters  to  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Inc.,  from  persons  positively 
“identifying”  the  various  men  as  rela¬ 
tives  or  friends.  The  fact  is,  the  photo¬ 
graph  was  taken  in  New  York  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps, 
which  also  assigned  a  detail  of  Ma¬ 
rines  to  act  as  models.  According  to 
the  correspondence  one  private,  Rob¬ 
ert  Newmyer,  stationed  in  New  York, 
has  eight  “mothers”  all  convinced  he 
is  somewhere  in  the  South  Pacific. 

The  Emerson-Electric  Manufac- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


ness  in  Millions;  A  Profit  in  Pennies.’ 
according  to  Lang,  the  store’s  “aigw! 
is  to  intelligence  rather  than 
money,”  and  because  it  has  alwajs 
tried  to  grade  up,  yet  maintain  ik 
reputation  for  thrift,  higher-pria 
paying  customers  brought  by  the  de¬ 
pression  and  the  advertising  are  «■ 
maining  with  the  store  today. 

Copy  Strosios  Policict 

Though  copy  today,  as  it  did  k 
1929,  stresses  policies  rather  this 
prices  or  items,  illustrations  frequent¬ 
ly  show  merchandise  accompanied  1? 
a  small  line  of  type,  “Sketched  fcw 
Ohrbach’s  stock.”  Resulting  (»• 
temer  demand  for  that  specific  ^le^ 
chandise,  an  unintentional  by-produd 
of  the  advertising,  has  been  as  gr*< 
as  that  for  stores  using  item 
price  advertising. 

Campaigns  are  changed  spring 
fall,  and  while  at  present  the  store! 
using  only  full-page  ads  which  ni 
once  a  week  in  New  York  and  New«d 
newspapers,  it  has  also  used  snuD* 
ads  inserted  with  greater  frequeMJ 
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MICHIGAN  APPLE  ADS 

The  Michigan  Apple  Commiss* 
anticipating  some  reduction  in  inert* 
due  to  smaller  crop  prospects,  k 
adopted  an  advertising  budget  » 
1943  calling  for  an  expenditure  " 
$37,500. 
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Space  Is  Constructively 
Sold,  Says  Representative 

Answering  Article  That  Cited  Goins  of 

Rival  Media,  Johns  Quotes  New  Records 

Of  "Specials* "  Teams 

By  W.  F.  JOHNS,  Ridder-Johns,  Inc. 

IN  the  June  5  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  appeared  an  article  to  which 
many  newspaper  representatives  take 
exception  in  no  uncertain  terms.  The 
article,  written  by  a  former  news¬ 
paper  representative,  rather  amateur- 
iily  ricficules  newspaper  selling  ef¬ 
forts  in  die  national  field  and  goes 
OD  to  make  the  absurd,  yes  untruth¬ 
ful,  statement  that  “The  newspapers 
of  America  are  without  benefit  of 
cnative  representation  in  this  field 
called  national  advertising.”  The 
author  repeats  the  misstatement  else- 
idiere  in  his  article  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  amazing  quotation:  “There  is  no 
organized  selling  of  the  medium — no 
presentation  of  newspapers  as  a  na¬ 
tional  medium — no  force  at  work  to 
hold  and  develop  present  accoimts, 
whidi  are  free  to  go  unrestrained 
into  other  media,  with  strong  forces 
attracting  them  there  constantly.” 

Tirfortunately,”  says  this  ex-news- 
ipaper  representative,  “newspapers 
■have  been  so  occupied  with  their  own 
T^re  war  that  they  have  lost  sight 
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ord  dlof  the  more  important  kind  of  con- 
ig  btlflict  going  on  about  them.”  Then,  to 
add  insult  to  injury,  he  quotes  theo¬ 
retical  field  reports  sent  to  the  home 
[office  by  newspaper  representatives. 
I  am  wondering  if  the  author  went 
[back  into  his  files  of  eighteen  years  of 
jnewspaper  representation  and  copied 
isome  of  his  own  memos. 

If  I  appear  to  be  a  little  harsh  at 
jthe  outset,  I  know  you  will  forgive 
me  when  I  reveal  to  you  that  the 

Eirticle  in  question  we  now  discover 
ras  merely  the  forerunner  of  an  at- 
empt  by  the  author  to  sell  newspaper 
lublishers  a  bill  of  goods.  He  wants 
job.  The  article  apparently  was 
Jldesigned  to  scare  newspaper  publish- 
advcf.lffs  by  telling  them  that  their  national 
;  was  going  to  the  dogs  and 

HerdiB?'?*  nothing  was  being  done  about  it. 
“lis  “cure-all”  recommendation  (hold 
our  breath)  is  a  general  rate  reduc  - 
ion  on  the  part  of  the  newspapers 
has  approached,  plus  the  payment 
to  him  by  these  same  papers  of  a 
mable  fee  so  that  he  may  go  forth 
)od  sell  space  at  the  cut  rate. 

I  doubt  if  any  newspaper  publisher 
[wJly  believes  these  statements.  It 
5  also  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
bow  any  informed  person  can  make 
!uch  statements,  and  yet  they  were 
®*de— and  published. 

Flexibility  Sacrificed 
In  discussing  the  possibilities  or 
acrits  of  a  National  Newpaper  Unit 
dth  advertiser  and  agency  heads, 
bow  who  know  the  answers,  I  find 
bat  diey  are  unanimous  in  their  ob- 
^ns.  To  them  such  a  large,  fixed, 
igid  unit  of  newspapers  defeats  one 
jn  gi  f  die  greatest  assets  of  the  news- 
“Per;  namely,  flexibility.  A  study  of 
***paper  campaigns  conducted  by 
jj^rtisers  large  and  small  proves 
bi»  objection. 

Peruse  the  Media  Records  figures 
any  given  account  and  note  the 
of  uniformity  of  space  used  in 
teus  cities.  You  will  find  sched- 
^  ot  2,000  or  3,000  lines  in  some 
and  6,000  or  8,000  lines  in 
J™**^more  space  here  and  less 
there,  according  to  the  needs 
:ts,  necessities  of  each  individual  town 


paper,  9,374  lines  in  St.  Paul,  and 
2,040  lines  in  San  Francisco.  Red  Star 
Yeast  used  1,550  lines  in  Flint,  8,447 
lines  in  St.  Paul  but  they  found  it 
desirable  to  use  11,227  lines  in  Fort 
Wayne.  These  may  be  extreme  cases 
but  they  prove  the  point. 

To  offer  5,000  lines  or  10,000  lines  of 
space  in  several  hundred  newspapers 
spread  out  over  the  entire  country 
may  make  a  pretty  picture  on  a  map  or 
a  rate  card.  But  for  most  advertisers  it 
is  highly  impractical.  Of  course,  where 
such  a  imiform  and  fixed  schedule  can 
be  used  and  does  fit  into  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  plans,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
present  set-up  of  newpapers  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  advertiser  from  buying 
complete  newspaper  coverage  of  the 
country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great 
many  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
and  advertisers  are  doing  just  exactly 
that  today,  with  perfect  freedom  to 
pick  and  select  their  newspapers  and 
their  markets. 

Today's  Constructive  Selling 

Now  as  to  the  statement  that  “there 
is  no  organized  selling  of  newspapers 
— no  presentation  of  newspapers  as  a 
national  medium — no  force  at  work 
to  develop  accounts,  etc.,  etc.,”  I  would 
not  want  to  say  that  the  author  de¬ 
liberately  misstated.  I  would  rather 
believe  that  he  was  misinformed  or 
without  knowledge  of  the  facts.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  one  or  the  other,  because 
the  facts  are  that  there  is  organized 
selling  effort  on  behalf  of  newspapers 
as  a  national  advertising  medium  and 
there  has  been  this  effort  for  many 
years.  In  the  first  place,  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  of  the  ANPA  has  been 
doing  a  most  forceful  and  intelligent 
selling  job  in  behalf  of  newspapers 
for  more  than  25  years.  Newspaper 
members  who  support  the  Bureau 
have  spent  upwards  of  $4,500,000  in 
the  Bureau’s  maintenance.  Its  entire 
selling  effort  is  creative  and  construc¬ 
tive.  Its  salesmen  cover  all  important 
advertising  accounts  and  agencies 
from  coast  to  coast.  Its  files  are  full 
of  letters  of  commendation.  Its  re¬ 
search  department  receives  annually 
hundreds  of  requests  from  advertisers 
and  agencies  large  and  small  for  ma¬ 
terial  and  statistical  matter,  developed 
and  prepared  by  the  Bureau  in  behalf 
of  newspaper  advertising. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this  there  is 
another  ergative  and  constructive 
organization  working  in  behalf  of 
newspapers  and  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  New  Business  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives.  Al¬ 
though  the  representative’s  primary 
function  is  to  solicit  for  those  papers 
he  specifically  represents,  it  is  a  fact 
that  in  recent  years  the  re^H’esenta- 
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DEPARTMENT  STORE  AD 

An  example  of  how  one  department  store 
is  using  institutional  advertising  in  local 
newspapers.  Miss  Kay  Murphy,  advertising 
director  of  Genung's,  Inc.,  which  operates 
eight  stores  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 
and  Connecticut,  has  written  the  above  ad 
as  one  of  a  series  appearing  in  the 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Daily  Journal.  Miss 
Murphy  feels  that  with  tha  increasing 
scarcity  of  merchandise,  institutional  copy 
is  the  best  means  of  building  good  will 
and  a  friendly  foaling  in  the  communities 
in  which  the  stores  operate. 

tives  as  a  whole  have  gone  far  be¬ 
yond  that  function.  In  New  York  and 
in  Chicago,  under  able  chairmen,  the 
New  Business  Committee  worics  in 
teams  of  two,  three  or  four  men.  A 
total  of  50  or  60  of  the  ablest  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  business  comprise 
the  committee,  each  firm  supplying 
one  man  from  its  organization  for 
this  intensive  and  highly  specialized 
work.  The  activities  of  this  Commit¬ 
tee  supplement  the  creative  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
ANPA  and  in  many  cases  go  well  be¬ 
yond  the  work  of  the  Bureau  in  carry¬ 
ing  the  story  of  NEWSPAPER  AD¬ 
VERTISING  to  the  top  executives  of 
the  large  national  advertisers  and 
potential  advertisers.  The  members 
of  this  New  Business  Committee  not 
only  volunteer  their  time  but  the 
Association  goes  into  its  own  pockets 
for  some  of  the  funds  to  carry  on  the 
work.  Within  the  past  month  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  has  earmarked 
some  additional  funds  for  this  Com¬ 
mittee’s  use. 

Special  presentations  are  painstak¬ 
ingly  built  for  specific  advertisers, 
in  many  cases  after  weeks  or  months 
of  research  work.  We  dig  deep  for 
facts.  Meetings  are  arranged  and  held 
with  the  heads  of  the  business  or  the 
agency  or  in  some  cases  with  both. 
A  complete  follow-through  program  is 
carried  out,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
report  that  considerable  has  been 
accomplished. 

To  be  more  specific,  I  am  listing 
some  of  the  more  prominent  accounts 
that  have  been  consistently  covered 
by  the  New  Business  Committee 
within  recent  months  —  Studebaker, 
Pedsodent,  Wrigley,  Burma  Shave, 
Brown  &  Williamson,  Frankfort  Dis¬ 
tilleries,  Tenderoni,  Glenmore  Distil - 
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iJw  example,  Sunkist  Oranges  in 
Ptt  used  20,264  lines  in  a  Cleveland 


L.  A,  TIMES  RATIONING  LOCAL  ADVERTISERS 

EFFECTIVE  this  month  and  for  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  is  endeavoring  to  reduce  local  display  advertising  15%  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  same  quarter  of  1941.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  a  formula  has 
been  worked  out  which  is  applied  individually  to  advertisers  and  which  takes 
into  consideration  their  present  usage  of  the  Times  as  well  as  past  perform¬ 
ance.  This  formula  is  effective  only  in  computing  gross  advertising  in  the 
daily  editions.  For  Sunday  issues,  all  advertisers’  gross  space  has  been 
frozen  on  the  basis  of  their  average  for  the  past  six  months.  A  letter  ex¬ 
plaining  the  need  for  the  program  and  announcing  its  inauguration  has  been 
sent  all  local  display  advertisers  by  Advertising  Manager  Walter  Pfaffen- 
berger.  The  1941  quarter  was  used  as  the  basis  of  the  formula  because  it  is 
the  period  upon  which  newsprint  restrictions  are  calculated  by  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board. 


leries,  Kraft  Cheese,  Schaefer  Pen, 
Armour  &  Co.,  General  Mills,  Cam- 
pana,  Parker  Pen,  Schlitz  Beer,  Brach 
Candy,  Miles  Laboratories,  Swift  & 
Company,  Procter  &  Gamble.  These 
are  accounts  in  the  West  with  which 
the  writer  is  familiar.  A  comparable 
group  is  covered  in  the  East  by  the 
New  Business  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Representatives  Association.  Any 
sizable  advertiser  who  for  some  rea¬ 
son  spends  little  or  none  of  his  ap¬ 
propriation  in  newspapers  today  is 
soon  visited  by  the  New  Business 
Committee  and  is  given  a  most  intelli¬ 
gent  and  forceful  sales  presentation  in 
behalf  of  newspaper  advertising. 

You  have  but  to  scan  the  records 
of  the  past  two  or  three  years  and 
compare  them  with  the  records  today 
to  see  the  results  obtained,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  these  advertisers 
and  agencies  welcome  a  mass  solicita¬ 
tion  from  newspaper  representatives 
because  of  the  strong  and  ever- 
strengthening  position  of  the  news¬ 
paper  throughout  the  country  today. 
Newspapers  have  always  carried  the 
big  advertising  load  in  relation  to 
other  media  and  from  every  indica¬ 
tion  they  will  continue  to  be  the  basic 
advertising  medium  for  years  to  come. 
No  advertising  medium  in  the  world 
moves  as  much  merchandise  from 
dealer  to  consumer  as  the  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

Retail  merchants  of  the  country  rely 
almost  entirely  on  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  for  their  existence  when  they 
spend  90%  of  their  advertising  dollar 
for  newspaper  space.  In  total  adver¬ 
tising,  local  and  national,  the  dollar 
investment  in  the  various  media  last 
year  was  approximately  as  follows: 

Newspapers  . $580,000,000.00 

Radio  .  245,000,000.00 

Magazines  .  170,000.000.00 

Outdoor  .  55,000,000.00 

Farm  Journals  .  15.000,000.00 

This  is  all  understandable  when 
one  realizes  the  insatiable  appetite  of 
the  American  public  for  newspaper 
reading.  To  satisfy  this  appetite  the 
American  public  eagerly  buys  43,- 
000,000  newspapers  every  day  in  the 
year — an  increase  of  nearly  50%  in  the 
the  last  20  years — while  population 
was  increasing  only  27%.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  public  today  spends  $1,400,0<X) 
every  day  for  its  newspaper  reading, 
or  $.5.31,000,000  annually.  This  is  75% 
of  all  money  spent  for  all  forms  of 
reading  matter. 

■ 

Cancels  $300,000 
In  Advertising 

As  a  re.sult  of  the  War  Production 
Board  order  requiring  a  further  5% 
cut  in  newsprint  consumption  for  the 
third  quarter  of  this  year,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly  this  week  sent  letters  to 
its  advertisers  requesting  the  cancel¬ 
lation  of  more  than  $300,000  worth  of 
advertising  scheduled  for  September 
issues. 

Since  all  the  July  and  most  of  the 
August  issues  were  closed  before  the 
announcement  of  WPB  order,  the  re¬ 
duction  for  the  entire  period  had  to 
be  made  in  September. 

The  Weekly  reports  that  advertisers 
have  been  extremely  cooperative.  Un¬ 
less  there  is  additional  paper  curtail¬ 
ment,  effort  will  be  made  to  run  all 
or  part  of  the  advertising  in  the  last 
two  months  of  the  year. 

Total  amount  cancelled,  including 
orders  previously  declined  by  the 
pap>er  for  the  third  quarter  because  of 
lack  of  space,  is  in  excess  of  $350,000. 

GUARD'S  SON  KILLED 

Lance  Corporal  John  Guard,  of  a 
Royal  Engineers  parachute  squadron, 
a  former  United  Press  correspondent 
in  the  Far  East  and  son  of  Harold 
Guard,  United  Press  war  correspond¬ 
ent  now  in  New  Guinea,  was  killed  in 
Tunisia  on  June  24. 
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Roy  Roberts  Refuses  to 
Resign  from  OWI  Group 

President  of  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  Answers  Demand  of  Carl  Ackerman  That 
He  Be  "Above  Influence  of  Official  Pressure" 


STATING  that  if  the  war  isn’t  won 
there  won’t  be  any  free  press  and 
that  winning  the  war  is  our  first  job, 
Roy  Roberts,  managing  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  and  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  this  week  refused  to  take  the 
suggestion  of  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  de^ul 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
that  he  withdraw  as  a  member  of  the 
new  advisory  committee  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information. 

In  an  exchange  of  telegrams,  Mr. 
Ackerman  told  Mr.  Roberts  that  “as 
president  of  the  ASNE,  your  judg¬ 
ment  and  your  opinion  should  be 
above  the  influence  of  official  pres¬ 
sure  .  .  .  and  I  believe  that  the  officers 
of  the  ASNE  should  maintain  com¬ 
plete  independence  with  respect  to 
the  government.” 

0iia9re*s  with  Some  OWI  Policies 

Mr.  Roberts  replied  that  he  hasn’t 
agreed  with  many  policies  of  the  OWI 
and  has  not  hesitated  to  say  so  and 
added  “but  the  tenor  of  your  tele¬ 
gram  presupposes  that  my  accepting 
services  in  Ae  purely  advisory  capac¬ 
ity,  as  distinct  from  the  administra¬ 
tive,  entails  a  surrender  of  inde¬ 
pendent  judgment,  liberty  to  criticize 
and  circumscribes  freedom  of  action.” 

“Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
can  criticize  and  demand  that  gov¬ 
ernment  do  this  or  that  and  then 
when  asked  merely  to  give  advice 
or  suggestions  on  how  to  achieve  ob¬ 
jectives,  decline  to  do  so  on  the 
grounds  you  might  be  improperly  in¬ 
fluenced. 

“I  reiterate,  if  the  time  ever  comes 
when  giving  all  possible  service  to 
the  war  effort  is  incompatible  with 
the  presidency  of  the  ASNE,  then  the 
God-given  right  of  every  American  to 
resign,  tell  why,  and  raise  hell,  re¬ 
mains.” 

Mr.  Ackerman’s  telegram  to  Mr. 
Roberts  stated  in  full: 

“Washington  announcement  of  your 
appointment  as  a  member  of  advisory 
committee.  Office  of  War  Information, 
is  a  serious  and  unfortunate  develop¬ 
ment.  As  a  member  of  the  ASNE  of 
which  you  are  president  I  respectfully 
and  earnestly  urge  you  to  withdraw 
for  the  following  reasons: 

“1.  As  managing  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  your  acceptance  of  this  post 
could  not  be  questioned  because  as 
an  individual  editor  you  have  the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  your  own 
freedom  of  selection  of  war  time  jobs. 
However,  as  president  of  the  ASNE 
you  occupy  one  of  the  most  important 
journalistic  trusteeships  in  the  world. 
This  is  not  a  political  office.  As  a 
trustee,  the  president  of  the  ASNE 
should  hold  this  office  above  and  be¬ 
yond  any  possible  influence  from  any 
government  temporarily  in  office  of 
any  political  party  or  any  pressure 
group  inside  or  outside  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  may  seek  to  use  the  press 
for  propaganda  purposes. 

Appeal  to  Membarship 
“2.  As  president  of  the  ASNE  you 
appealed  to  the  members  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  in  the  July  bulletin  to  support 
the  leadership  of  the  ASNE  in  advo¬ 
cating  world  wide  freedom  of  the 
press.  You  challenge  the  editors  to 
suwwrt  a  policy  in  the  peace  con¬ 
ferences  and  thereafter  which  con¬ 
ceivably  will  be  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  policies  of  our  government  at 


the  time  the  peace  treaties  are  nego¬ 
tiated  if  the  OWI  continues  to  exer¬ 
cise  its  present  authority. 

“If  peace  should  come  within  the 
year  of  the  current  appropriation  for 
the  OWI  that  agency  would  be  obliged 
to  carry  out  governmental  directives. 
Suppose  the  government  decided  on  a 
policy  of  excluding  the  press  at  the 
peace  conferences,  or  suppose  it  op¬ 
posed  freedom  of  international  com¬ 
munications  how  could  you  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  ASNE  serve  both  the 
government  and  the  press. 

“3.  As  a  member  of  OWI  Advisory 
Board  you  will  be  helping  to  deter¬ 
mine  government  policy.  The  pro¬ 
paganda  interests  of  any  government 
in  war  or  peace  are  incompatible  with 
the  complete  freedom  of  news  and  of 
opinion  which  editors  should  main¬ 
tain.  The  time  will  come  when  you 
will  have  to  make  a  choice  between 
government  propaganda  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  news.  As  president  of  the 
ASNE  your  judgment  and  your 
opinion  should  be  above  the  influence 
of  official  pressure  or  the  subtle  ef¬ 
fect  of  confidential  information  which 
cannot  be  shared  with  editors  or  the 
public.  You  know  from  long  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  how  I  respect  your 
integrity  and  admire  your  newspaper 
work.  I  have  always  had  the  same 
respect  and  admiration  for  Palmer 
Hoyt  but  in  these  critical  days  the 
destiny  of  the  freedom  of  news  is 
being  determined  at  home  and  abroad 
and  I  believe  that  the  officers  of  the 
ASNE  should  maintain  complete  in¬ 
dependence  with  respect  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Their  allegiance  should  be 
restricted  exclusively  to  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  journalism. 

“I  hope  you  will  agree. 

“Carl  W.  Ackerman.” 

Roberts'  Statomont 

Mr.  Roberts’  reply  to  Mr.  Acker¬ 
man  said: 

“If  the  war  isn’t  won  there  won’t 
be  any  free  press  or  independent  jour¬ 
nalism.  That’s  our  first  job.  The  war 
will  be  won  and  a  free  press  main¬ 
tained,  but  it  won’t  be  by  everyone 
locking  himself  up  in  an  ivory  tower 
and  refusing  to  cooperate.  Nor  can 
we  go  on  a  sit  down  strike  because 
we  don’t  like  the  way  things  are  run 
in  Washington. 

“I  haven’t  agreed  with  many  policies 
of  the  OWI  and  have  not  hesitated  to 
say  so.  I  won’t  in  the  future.  But 
in  time  of  war  I  feel  the  government 
has  the  right  and  duty  to  call  upon 
any  citizen  to  perform  such  service 
as  he  can  as  a  contribution  to  the 
national  effort.  I  feel  just  as  strongly 
that  every  American  has  the  free¬ 
born  right  to  protest  if  those  ser¬ 
vices  are  misused  for  any  selfish  pur¬ 
pose  other  than  winning  the  war. 

“I  have  great  respect  for  your  views 
and  regret  that  I  do  not  see  eye  to  eye 
with  you  in  this  instance.  But  the 
■  tenor  of  your  telegram  presupposes 
that  my  accepting  services  in  a  purely 
advisory  capacity,  as  distinct  from  the 
administrative,  entails  a  surrender  of 
independent  judgment,  liberty  to 
criticize  and  circumscribes  freedom  of 
action.  You  have  known  me  through 
the  years  long  enough  to  believe  me 
when  I  say  that  not  for  a  minute 
would  I  as  president  of  the  ASNE  put 
our  organization  in  such  a  position. 
More  than  that,  not  for  a  minute 
would  I  put  my  newspaper  in  such  a 
predicament.  The  decision  to  serve 
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upon  the  advisory  committee  came 
solely  from  a  sense  of  obligation  in 
time  of  war.  Frankly,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  can  criticize  and  de¬ 
mand  that  the  government  do  this 
or  that  and  then  when  asked  merely 
to  give  advice  or  suggestions  on  how 
to  achieve  objectives,  decline  to  do 
so  on  the  grounds  you  might  be  im- 
prop)erly  influenced.  Presidents  and 
past  presidents  of  the  ASNE  have 
served  on  the  advisory  committee  on 
censorship  from  the  outset  of  war 
without  stultification  of  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  our  society.  In  fact  Byron 
Price  will  tell  you  their  counsel  has 
helpted  make  the  censorship  work. 

Believes  in  “Freeing''  Newt 

“As  to  OWI  I  have  felt  its  activi¬ 
ties  on  the  domestic  front  should  be 
confined  to  freeing,  not  freezing, 
news.  There  should  be  no  propa¬ 
ganda  whatever  in  it.  More,  I  am  not 
happy  about  the  government’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  press  generally.  Elmer 
Davis’s  recent  spieech  in  Boston  criti¬ 
cising  Washington  correspondents  was 
not  only  unfair  but  a  mistake.  How 
can  we  have  genuine  national  unity 
necessary  for  a  healthy  home  front 
when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  unjustly  uses  the  press  of  this 
nation  as  a  whipping  boy  to  meet  an 
upheaval  in  administration?  I  feel 
as  strongly  as  you  unquestionably  do 
on  these  matters.  Yet  if  I  know  my 
America,  there  is  a  strong  and.  in¬ 
sistent  voice  rising  up  from  the  p)eo- 
ple  demanding  an  end  to  all  this  sel¬ 
fish  smallness  on  all  sides,  with  a 
mandate  to  get  on  with  the  real  job 
of  winning  the  war.  Whether  we  like 
or  don’t  like  how  the  show  is  going, 
we  still  must  make  any  contribution 
we  can  to  victory.  I  agree  with  you 
that  the  presidency  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  is  an 
important  journalistic  trusteeship.  But 
acting  in  an  advisory,  not  an  admin¬ 
istrative,  capacity  should  not  circum¬ 
scribe  or  limit  independence  of  ac¬ 
tion.  If  it  does,  the  obvious  thing 
to  do  is  to  end  such  service  with  the 
committee  or  terminate  official  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Society.  That  I  will 
do  should  such  a  situation  arise,  but  I 
wiU  not  pre-judge  any  war  effort  in 
advance  as  all  bad. 

“I  reiterate,  if  the  time  ever  comes 
when  giving  all  possible  service  to 
the  war  effort  is  incompatible  with 
the  presidency  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  then  the 
God-given  ri^t  of  every  American 
to  resign,  tell  why,  and  raise  hell  re¬ 
mains. 

“Believe  me,  Carl,  I  shall  not  hesi¬ 
tate  so  to  act. 

“Roy  a.  Roberts.” 


DAN  CARROLL  NAMED 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentative,  New  York,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  eastern  representative  of  ffie 
Detroit  News  and  the  Booth,  Mich., 
newspapers  effective  Aug.  1.  The 
Booth  list  is  as  follows:  Grand  Rapids 
Press,  Kalamazoo  Gazette,  Flint  Jour¬ 
nal,  Saginaw  News,  Jackson  Citizen 
Patriot,  Muskegon  Chronicle,  Bay  City 
Times,  Ann  Arbor  News.  A.  H.  Kuch 
and  R.  F.  Sholbe  from  the  sales  staff 
of  I.  A.  Klein  join  the  Carroll  organi¬ 
zation  Aug.  1. 

■ 

SMOKES  FOR  YANKS 

The  Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus  and 
the  Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch,  through  a 
campaign  conducted  simultaneously, 
rais^  a  total  of  $2,767.05  among  their 
readers  in  a  “Smokes  for  Yanks” 
drive.  Names  of  the  contributors 
were  published  every  day.  A  total 
of  895  individuals  and  firms  contrib¬ 
uted.  As  a  bonus,  the  cigarette  manu¬ 
facturers  added  90,000  cigarettes,  in¬ 
creasing  the  total  overseas  shipment 
to  1,320,000. 


OWI  Newspaper 
Advisory  Group 
Lists  7  Principles 

Roy  Roberts  Named  Choi 
man  of  Nine-Man  Commiltet 
Established  by  Palmer  Hoy 

Washington,  July  14 — The  newh 
created  newspaper  advisory  comraittei  i 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information  se  I 
forth  last  night  seven  principles  t 
govern  the  OWI’s  domestic  branch  aa  ' 
said  it  was  convinced  that  OT, 
“does  have  a  real  function  in  tii*  i 
prosecution  of  the  war.” 

The  nine-man  committee,  estab¬ 
lished  by  Palmer  Hoyt,  OWI  domesti; ' 
director,  named  Roy  Roberts,  manaj- 
ing  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  aa ; 
president  of  the  American  Society  j ' 
Newspaper  Editors,  as  chairman. 

In  a  statement  asserting  that  it  ob  ( 
viously  could  reach  no  definitive  cot  ' 
elusions  in  one  day  on  any  of  ti  • 
OWI  problems,  the  committee  said: 
Untrammcicd  Flow  of  Newt 

“OWI  was  called  into  existeno  i 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  insisteno 
of  newspap>ers  and  other  media  o 
information  that  the  American  peopl 
should  be  assured  in  war,  as  neve 
before,  of  a  full  and  untrammels 
flow  of  news  as  to  the  civil  and  miii 
tary  activity  of  the  United  Stata 
The  committee  is  convinced  that  0? 
does  have  a  real  function  in  th 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  that  it  b 
eliminated  a  great  deal  of  the  over 
lapping  in  the  old  set-up.” 

It  then  listed  seven  principles  fc 
the  advancement  of  which  the  cor 
mittee  has  accepted  its  assignment: 
follows: 

“1.  The  American  people  are  e: 
titled  as  a  right,  and  as  a  nece 
sary  condition  of  the  maintenance : 
free  government  and  winning  the  wr 
to  full  and  purely  factual  informatia 
concerning  public  events  and  the  aa 
of  public  officials,  entirely  free  ; 
propaganda. 

“2.  It  is  vital  that  such  informatk 
be  disseminated  only  through  the  a 
isting  media  of  public  informal; 
such  as  newspapers,  trade  joumai 
magazines,  radio  and  the  motion  pi: 
tures. 

Useful  Function  of  OWI 

“3.  OWI  can  perform  a  highly  use  . 
ful  and  necessary  function  in  gathe  . 
ing  and  coordinating  the  news  of  B 
vastly  complicated  and  far-flung  ^ 
tivity  of  the  government.  But  in  iM 
process  it  should  not  in  any  wise  shs  I 
off  the  press  and  other  media  of  u- 
formation  from  direct  access  to  B 
sources  of  news  or  in  any  way  c  ^ 
cumscribe  the  right  of  inquiry  wlc  > 
is  the  very  essence  of  free  reportiil 

“4.  The  committee  suggested  tb 
the  OWI  call  into  conference 
sentatives  of  the  corps  of  Washing 
correspondents,  both  press  and  raw 
in  order  to  further  cooperation  in  B 
collection  of  news  and  to  keep  op* 
the  primary  channels  of  infornul*- 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  nation 
security. 

“5.  The  committee  believes  that  3 
American  public  is  entitled  to  all 
itary  and  naval  information 
will  not  aid  the  enemy. 

“6.  The  committee  received  £«■ 
flicting  reports  as  to  the  effect  of  B 
abolition  of  the  field  service.  I* 
committee  will  request  OWI  to 
newspap>ers  and  radio  stations  as  ’ 
their  desire  for  the  re-creation  » 
field  service  operating  under  the  s*? 
principles  that  govern  OWI’s 
ington  activities.  The  committee  W 
that  a  streamlined,  effectively  c* 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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When  it  comes  to  delivering  an  advertising  message,  1  does  it  in 
Philadelphia. 

That  newspaper  is  The  Evening  Bulletin.  It  has  the  circulation 
—  over  600,000.^  It  has  the  concentration  of  coverage  —  4  out 
of  5  homes  in  Philadelphia.  It  has  the  reader’s  interest  —  is  read, 
according  to  surveys,  an  average  of  53  minutes  daily. 

That  is  the  reason  — 

More  and  more  advertisers  are  pursuing  this  policy:  A  thor¬ 
ough  advertising  job  in  The  Bulletin  is  the  primary  requisite  to 
a  thorough  job  in  the  important  Philadelphia  market. 

*Large!it  evening  newspaper  in  America, 


In  Philadelphia— nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


SAott  "Takei 


BLAME  it  on  air  raid  drills  or  what 
you  will,  but  it  really  happened. 
The  telephone  rang  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  of  the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald-Sun  and  a  new  apprentice  picked 
up  the  receiver. 

It  was  an  outside  call  which  the 
switchboard  operator  was  relaying, 
and  she  wanted  someone  to  press  the 
necessary  button  to  pick  it  up.  “Out¬ 
side,”  she  said. 

“What?”  asked  the  new  apprentice, 
who  had  been  told  nothing  about  the 
way  the  phone  system  was  operated. 

“Outside,”  repeated  the  operator, 
this  time  in  a  more  commanding  tone. 

Without  a  word,  the  apprentice  re¬ 
placed  the  receiver  and  beat  it  down 
two  flights  of  steps  to  the  sidewalk. 

“Outside,”  he  explained  later,  to  him 
meant  “outside.” 

■ 

THE  Shreveport  (La.)  Times  editorial 
staff  has  ^come  almost  an  all-girl 
affair  since  regular  staff  men  have 
rushed  to  the  colors.  The  following 
incident  illustrates  some  of  the  com¬ 
plications  resulting: 

It  was  well  after  2  a.m.,  the  final 
had  rolled,  and  the  editorial  room, 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  Times  build¬ 
ing,  was  dark  except  for  the  night 
watchman  who  sat  under  a  light  read¬ 
ing  the  paper. 

Up  the  stairs  and  into  the  editorial 
room  stalked  a  weary-eyed  young  first 
lieutenant. 

“Who’re  you  lookin’  for?”  asked  the 
watchman. 

“Why,  I  want  a  room,”  said  the 
officer. 

“Man,  this  ain’t  a  hotel,  this  is  a 
newspaper  office,”  replied  the  watch¬ 
man. 

“Aw,  don’t  kid  me,”  said  the  officer, 
“I’ve  been  seeing  girls  come  and  go 
out  of  this  joint  all  night!” 

■ 

HOW  THEY  Summer  in  Montreal. 
Classified  ad  in  Montreal  Herald: 
GRASS  W'itlowcr,  36,  not  bad  look- 
inR.  would  appreciate  meetiiiR  a 
lonely  but  neat,  attractive  and  affec¬ 
tionate  lady,  who  would  cooperate  in 
cbasinR  a  humdrum  existence  into 
yesterday.  Positively  no  gold  diggers, 
hox  6423  Herald  Office. 

■ 

JAMES  R.  BACON,  copy  reader  on 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Joumal  is 
going  with  the  AP  in  Albany  July  19. 
His  wife  was  telling  a  neighbor-house¬ 
wife.  “My,  that’s  ba-a-d,”  the  latter 
commented,  “they  work  Hell  out  of 
you  in  those  chain  stores,  I  hear!” 

■ 

UNDERNEATH  a  full  tabloid  page  ad 
boosting  the  payroll  deduction 
method  of  paying  your  income  tax, 
and  signed  by  Henry  Morgenthau,  the 


Winston-Salem 
Postal  Receipts 
Jump  25%  In  Year! 

— Uncle  Sam’R  post  ofTlee  did  a  banpr-up 
business  durinir  the  year  endintr  June  30 
— reoeipte  amountinK  to  $6.30,506.31 — 
up  26%  over  the  preeodinir  year — which 
"ain’t  hay”  as  a  statistic  depicting  busi¬ 
ness  activity. 

— But  that's  not  unusual  tor  this  metro¬ 
politan  market  .  .  .  comprisinir  109,833 
busy  folks  .  .  .  workinir  at  poo<l  pay  .  .  . 
well  able  to  buy  the  thinits  you  sell. 

— You,  too,  can  find  grood  business  hunt¬ 
ing:  here  by  cultivating:  this  market 
through  the  columns  of  the 

Journal  and  Sentinel 

Winiton-Salcm,  North  Carolina 

National  Reprassntativas: 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

NBC — Radio  Station  WSJS — NBC 


Alamo  Heights  (Tex.)  News  carried 
this  message  completely  separate  from 
the  free  government  message: 

“This  space  is  contributed  by  the 
News  because  somebody  in  Washing¬ 
ton  wanted  it  but  it’s  damn  sure  the 
last  one  we  print  for  nothing  unless 
the  big  sheets  are  brought  into  line 
with  Ae  anti-inflation  program  and 
stopped  from  promoting  ‘sales’  and 
instalment  buying  and  made  to  print 
some  of  these  patriotic  handouts  for 
nothing.” 

Column  on  Advertising 

ON  THE  THEORY  that  the  best  future 

for  newspaper  advertising  lies  in 
developing  the  consciousness  of  its 
values  generally,  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News  the  first  of 
this  year  instituted  a  weekly  column 
on  the  subject  of  advertising. 

The  column,  “Advertising  Roundup,” 
takes  the  place  of  Paul  Mallon  on  Sat¬ 
urdays  as  a  companion  to  “Today’s 
Roundup,”  a  local  signed  editorial  col¬ 
umn  by  Mac  Epley,  managing  editor 
of  the  paper. 

“Advertising  Roundup”  is  written 
by  A.  D.  Addison,  Herald  and  News 
advertising  manager,  who  broke  into 
the  business  side  11  years  ago  after 
previous  experience  as  a  reporter. 

The  column  was  started  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Frank  Jenkins,  publisher, 
and  president  of  the  Southern  Oregon 
Publishing  Company,  who  himself  has 
written  a  daily  front  page  column  for 
many  years. 

“Its  objective  is  to  bring  advertising 
down  out  of  the  rarified  stratosphere 
of  coverage,  millines,  visualness  and 
similar  double-jointed  terms  in  which 
it  is  usually  discussed,  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  ordinary,  everyday 
reader  of  the  newspaper — upon  whom, 
after  all,  the  whole  structure  of  ad¬ 
vertising  rests,”  Jenkins  said. 

“As  an  incidental  objective,  we  hope 
to  blast  some  of  the  misconceptions  of 
advertising’s  function  that  are  current 
among  lay  readers.” 

Themes  upon  which  Addison  has 
based  comments  recently  are:  news¬ 
papers  are  not  getting  rich  off  the  war 
but  are  not  complaining;  findings 
of  the  Continuing  Study;  Pulitzer  prize 
to  the  Omaha  World-Herald  for  an 
ad  campaign;  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising;  brand  names  and  grade  label¬ 
ing;  War  Bond  advertising. 

Check  Vacationists 
A  CHECK  of  its  records  by  the  cir¬ 
culation  departments  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Newspapers  last  week 
showed  that  80%  fewer  subscribers 
were  leaving  the  city  for  their  vaca- 
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published  365,340  more 
lines  of  Advertising  than 
it  did  for  the  same  period 
a  year  ago. 


tions  than  did  during  the  same  period 
last  year.  The  report  was  bas^  on 
the  number  of  changes  of  address 
given  by  subscribers  for  short  vaca¬ 
tion  periods.  The  remaining  20%  are 
spending  their  vacation  much  closer 
to  home,  the  records  showed. 

Victory  Garden  Festivals 

A  NEW  development  on  the  Victory 

Garden  which  promises  to  be  a 
valuable  promotion  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Sacramento  Bee.  The 
Bee  is  sponsoring  a  Sacramento  Vic¬ 
tory  Garden  Harvest  Festival  on  Aug. 
S-6  and  will  give  growers  of  non¬ 
commercial  victory  gardens  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  display  the  results  of  their 
efforts  and  to  receive  valuable  in¬ 
formation  to  aid  them  in  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  their  gardening  efforts  on  a 
year  around  basis. 

Victory  gardening  enthusiasts  among 
employes  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
displayed  their  best  produce  at  an 
Employes  Gardening  Festival  held 
June  28  in  the  Times  Auditorium. 
Twenty  prizes  in  War  Stamps  and 
Bonds  totaling  $100  were  offered  by 
the  management  for  best  general  col¬ 
lections  and  best  individual  varieties. 
After  prizes  were  awarded,  the  pro¬ 
duce  was  auctioned  off  to  employes 
for  War  Stamps. 

Having  already  promoted  “Planting 
For  Victory,”  the  Chicago  Sun  now 
turns  to  “Canning  for  Victory”  with  a 
complete  promotional  package  de¬ 
signed  to  attract  advertiser  attention 
to  the  Sun’s  women’s  pages.  The 
combined  program  will  be  topped  off 
with  the  “Harvest  Festival,”  to  be 


iieiu  in  ouiuier  rieia,  \.^nicago,  sept. 
9-11.  In  connection  with  the  home 
canning  program  now  under  way,  the 
Sun  is  offering  100  gummed  canning 
labels  to  readers  who  send  in  three 
cents  to  cover  postage. 
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Says  Direct  Mail 
Can  Help  to  Build 
Mail  Circulation 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Mail  circulation  may  not  be  the  most 
profitable  kind  at  the  present  time,  but 
steps  can  be  taken  to  make  that 
branch  of  newspaper  circulation  more 
productive  from  the  standpoint  of 
greater  net  revenue. 

A  more  intensive  use  of  direct  mail 
is  advocated  by  Harold  R.  Cram, 
LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune,  who  points 
out  how  newspapers  can  retain  mail 
subscribers  without  the  use  of  solic¬ 
itors.  He  warns  circulators  not  to 
allow  mail  circulation  to  drift  along 
during  the  war  period.  A  well-planned 
program  of  direct  mail  for  renewals 
can  take  the  place  of  roadmen,  he 
believes. 

Will  Pay  Dividends 

“We  warn  our  advertisers  of  what 
will  happen  li:  they  don’t  continue  to 
advertise  during  these  times,”  said  Mr. 
Cram  in  a  recent  talk  before  Central 
States  circulators.  “We  impress  upon 
them  the  importance  of  keeping  their 
name  before  the  public  even  though 
they  have  no  goods  to  sell.  I  think 
that  there  may  be  a  lesson  in  this  for 
circulation  men  in  relation  to  the  xise 
of  direct  mail.  Although  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  promote  any  new  busi¬ 
ness,  we  should  not  just  sit  back  and 
let  mail  circulation  drift  along.  In¬ 


months  ago  and  that  by  using  only 
one  renewal  letter  he  was  getting  95% 
renewals  with  enough  new  business 
coming  voluntarily  to  show  a  nice  net 
gain. 

“One  of  the  niore  unexplored  phases 
of  direct  mailing  is  the  securing  of 
new  subscriptions.  We  asked  several 
daily  papers  that  have  been  especially 
successful  in  securing  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  tell  us  how  they  did  it.  A 
paper  in  California  uses  circulars 
mailed  under  second  class  postage  to 
R.F.D.  boxholders.  On  a  recent  mail¬ 
ing  3%  of  those  circularized  sub¬ 
scribed  at  a  cost  to  the  newspaper  of 
less  than  10%  of  the  subscription  price. 
An  incentive  of  a  special  rate  was  of¬ 
fered.  The  special  rate  was  $7.00  per 
year  payable  in  advance  against  a 
regular  rate  of  $1.00  per  month. 

“A  large  daily  in  Tennessee  uses 
circulars  to  boxholders  and  on  a  re¬ 
cent  mailing  secured  4%  of  those  cir¬ 
cularized  at  a  cost  of  15%  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  price.  An  incentive  .of  a  few 
extra  days  was  given  to  get  the  sub¬ 
scriber  to  mail  in  the  order  promptly. 
A  small  daily  in  Iowa  also  uses  cir¬ 
culars  to  boxholders.  An  incentive  of 
a  10%  discount  is  allowed  to  those  who 
mail  in  their  subscription.  They  re¬ 
port  that  on  a  recent  mailing  they  se¬ 
cured  a  return  of  10%  at  a  cost  of 
only  15%  of  the  subscription  price 
which  included  the  10%  discount.” 

Lists  10  Essentials 

Every  well-planned  program  of  di¬ 
rect  mail  will  include  certain  elemen¬ 
tary  ideas  which  are  essential  to  its 
success,  said  Mr.  Cram.  Some  of 


train  all  of  your  subscribers  to  mail  in  their 
subscription.  It  will  probably  take  a  year  or 
two  before  our  results  are  satisfactory.” 

Peterborough  Stomp  Plan 
IN  PRESENTING  the  outstanding  ser¬ 
vice  award  for  1942  to  Herbert  B. 
Cowan,  Jr.,  the  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association  recog¬ 
nized  the  work  accomplished  by  Mr. 
Cowan  in  inaugurating  the  sale  of 
War  Stamps  by  Canadian  newspaper- 
boys.  The  Peterborough  (Ont.)  Ex¬ 
aminer  carrier  salesmen  were  the  first 
in  Canada  to  take  on  the  sale  of  War 
Savings  Stamps  for  the  government 
similar  to  that  done  in  the  U.  S. 

It  was  largely  a  matter  of  pioneer¬ 
ing,  for  the  American  plan  could  not 
be  adopted  in  its  entirety  by  Canadian 
newspapers.  The  situation  in  Canada 
is  different  from  that  in  the  U.  S.  in 
a  number  of  ways.  In  Canada,  there 
is  government  compulsory  saving 
which  deducts  money  each  week  from 
the  salary  of  practically  every  wage 
earner.  Canadians  also  have  a  pay¬ 
roll  deduction  plan  for  war  savings 
stamps.  School  children  also  are 
active  in  the  sale  of  stamps.  Yet  Mr. 
Cowan’s  carriers  have  demonstrated 
that  there  is  a  place  for  the  newspa- 
perboy  in  the  sale  of  stamps.  Cana¬ 
dian  carriers  have  to  sell  a  25  cent 
stamp. 

Not  only  are  Examiner  carriers  sell¬ 
ing  stamps,  but  they  are  also  pur¬ 
chasing  stamps  out  of  their  own  earn¬ 
ings.  Incidentally,  the  War  Savings 
Committee  found  in  Peterborough  that 
as  the  sales  of  carriers  went  up,  so 


did  the  sale  at  all  schools.  The  wod 
of  the  carriers  spurred  the  othe 
school  children  on  to  greater  effort. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  Red  Croa 
needed  more  blood  donors  in  its  cam¬ 
paign  to  secure  blood  plasma. 
aminer  carriers  offered  to  cooperatt. 
Three  blood  donor  cards  were  left  it 
every  home  in  the  city.  Three  dayj 
later  the  boys  called  and  picked  up 
the  cards.  The  carriers  turned  in 
more  than  250  signed  cards.  They 
have  been  asked  to  cooperate  again 
in  August. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  done  by 
Examiner  carriers,  the  government 
saw  fit  to  have  Secretary  of  State 
Norman  McLarty  go  to  Peterborough 
to  thank  the  organization  for  its  co¬ 
operation  in  Canada’s  war  effort 
Likewise,  high-ranking  carriers  in  the 
sale  of  stamps  were  rewarded  withi 
trip  to  Ottawa,  where  they  were  «- 
ceived  by  Prime  Minister  W.  L.  Mac- 
Kenzie  King  and  Minister  of  Firumce 
J.  L.  nisley. 

The  National  War  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Canada  has  sent  a  letter  to  Can¬ 
adian  newspaper  publishers,  calling 
attention  to  the  success  of  the  Peter¬ 
borough  stamp  plan  and  suggesting 
that  other  newspapers  adopt  ^e  pro¬ 
gram.  “The  plan  is  gaining  ground  in 
Canada  and  we  hope  that  in  the  near 
future  the  newspaper  carriers  of  the 
Dominion  will  be  doing  equally  is 
well  as  the  American  carriers  acna 
the  line,”  said  Mr.  Cowan,  who  was 
honored  by  his  fellow  ICMA  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  Cleveland  conference. 


stead,  we  should  take  advantage  of 
the  emergency  to  make  what  mail  we 
have  yield  the  greatest  profit  and  at 
the  same  time  so  establish  our  direct 
mail  set-up  that  when  normal  times 
return  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  direct  mail.  The  founda¬ 
tions  that  we  lay  today  and  the  skills 
we  acquire  can  be  made  to  pay  us 
big  dividends  when  the  war  is  over. 

“On  a  recent  questionnaire  sent  out 
to  both  large  and  small  daily  papers 
throughout  the  United  States  I  asked 
the  question,  ‘Does  your  newspaper 
use  direct  mail  exclusively  or  in  part 
to  secure  mail  subscriptions?’  Cine- 
half  of  those  replying  said  that  they 
were  now  using  direct  mail  exclusively 
to  secure  both  new  and  renewal  sub¬ 
scriptions  by  mail.  The  other  half 
stated  that  they  were  using  direct 
mail  in  part  or  in  combination  with 
roadmen.  This  will  give  us  an  idea 
of  the  trend  in  direct  mailing. 

“Many  of  these  papers  have  started 
using  renewal  letters  only  since  the 
war  started.  Several  stated  that  al¬ 
though  they  had  used  direct  mail  only 
a  few  months  that  renewals  were 
running  90%  to  95%.  One  circulation 
manager  in  Michigan  wrote  that  he 
discontinued  using  roadmen  three 


BALTIMORE 

•  Great  Port  and  manufac¬ 
turing  center,  steadily  ex¬ 
panding  with  war  industries. 

•  A  Market  Rich  in  measur- 
able  results  .  .  .  destined  to 
maintain  its  world  importance. 

•  A  Vital  Spot,  most  effec¬ 
tively  covered  by  the  Morn¬ 
ing,  Evening  and  Sunday 

SUNPAPERS 

^^pmrt  of  the  vary  fiber  of  the  city"^ 


them  are: 

“1.  Use  a  good  series  of  attractive  letters 
and  envelopes.  A  little  extra  expense  here 
will  be  more  than  repaid  in  results. 

“2.  Use  enough  letters  in  your  series  to 
get  all  renewals  possible.  We  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  one  letter  to  get  all  renewals  any  more 
than  we  would  expect  a  roadman  to  get  every 
order  on  the  first  call.  Most  direct  mail  men 
say  that  five  renewal  letters  is  a  minimum. 

“3.  Start  the  renewal  series  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  expiration.  Three  to  six  weeks  is 
not  too  soon. 

”4.  Make  it  easy  for  the  subscriber  to 
mail  in  his  subscription.  Enclose  an  order 
blank,  a  business  reply  envelope  and  a  blank 
check  form. 

”5.  Use  good  sales  copy  in  the  letters.  Re¬ 
member  that  we  can  appeal  to  the  same  senses 
in  selling  by  mail  that  we  can  by  personal 
contact,  and  many  times,  even  more  effec- 
tively.  , 

“6.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  try  new  ideas.  V\  e 
all  know  that  sometimes  those  ideas  that 
sound  quite  illogical  bring  the  best  results. 
Ex(»erinient  a  little  until  you  have  found  what 
works  best  then  concentrate  on  it  until  it  is 
worn  out. 

"7.  Study  the  other  fellow’s  tactics.  Maga¬ 
zines  are  generally  far  ahead  of  newspapers 
in  the  use  of  direct  mail.  Many  of  their 
ideas  can  be  adapted  to  newspapers. 

“8  Use  showmanship  in  your  direct  mail 
appeals.  A  little  ballyhoo  goes  over  very  well 
in  direct  mail.  , 

“9.  Don’t  be  too  afraid  of  incentives. 
They  are  not  as  dangerous  as  we  rationalize 
them. 

”10.  Be  persistent.  It  will  take  time  to 


Sell  the 

2  LarqeBt  Markets 
in  Ohio 
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BUYING  POWER 
UP  35% 

1942  compared  with  1941 

—  Sales  Management 

Meanwhile  the  effective  buying  income  of 
WORCESTER  COUNTY  rose  from  $378,727,000  in 
1941  to  $520,750,000  in  1942  — a  GAIN  of  38 
per  cent.  War  orders  have  brought  record  prosperity 
to  this  rich  manufacturing  area  —  the  heart  of  in¬ 
dustrial  New  England. 

Population:  Worcester  City  Zone  235,125. 

City  and  Retail  Trading  Zones  440,770. 

The  Telegram-Gazette  blankets  this  area  — 

A  MUST  Market 
in  New  England 
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Ta  to  tofeatli^ 
r  tube  becaus 
tbroat. 


Nine  year  old  Jo  Ann  Bates,  of  North  Canton,  Ohio,  has  a  growth 
in  her  throat,  and  must  breathe  through  a  silver  tube.  The  tube  must  be 
swabbed  frequently,  with  a  pipe  cleaner.  Pipe  cleaners  are  no  longer  made 
or  sold,  and  pipe  smokers  hoard  the  precious  stocks  that  can’t  be  replaced. 

On  Saturday,  May  22,  The  Inquirer  published  the  child’s  predicament 
.  .  .  appealed  to  pipe  smokers.  By  Saturday  night,  there  were  30,000 
pipe  cleaners  in  The  Inquirer  office.  The  Bates  family  received  another 
30,000  over  the  weekend.  Within  a  week,  100,000  had  come  in  .  .  .  and 
little  Jo  Ann  can  breathe  comfortably  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

'There  are  a  lot  of  fine  people  in  Philadelphia  ...  You  can  always  get 
their  attention  and  interest  through  the  newspaper  they  believe  and  trust. 
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Philadelphia  pipe  smokers 
give  a  little  girl  a  break! 
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Maxon  Resigns 
From  OPA; 

Blasts  Theorists 

Calls  for  50%  Cut  in  Legal 
Stoii  .  .  .  Soys  It  Is 
Vital  Agency 

Washington,  July  14 — Lou  R.  Max¬ 
on,  Detroit  advertising  executive  who 
has  been  serving  as  deputy  adminis¬ 
trator  and  director  of  information  for 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  re¬ 
signed  his  no-pay  job  tonight  with  a 
blast  against  lawyers  and  economists 
in  the  agency  and  a  plea  for  “a  com¬ 
plete  housecleaning.” 

Unless  the  group  in  control  of  OPA 
is  curbed,  he  warned,  “we  are  going 
to  lose  a  good  slice  of  the  very  free¬ 
dom  for  which  we  are  fighting.”  “I 
cannot  subscribe,”  he  said,  “to  their 
obvious  efforts  to  force  radical  and 
dangerous  concepts  on  the  public  un¬ 
der  the  excuse  of  wartime  needs.” 

Washington.  July  15— Chester 
Bowles,  vice-chairman  of  the 
board  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  and  Connec¬ 
ticut  administrator  of  OPA,  has 
been  appointed  general  man¬ 
ager  of  that  Bureau. 

Deneaneed  Internal  Conditions 

The  advertising  expert  was  vigor¬ 
ous  in  his  denunciation  of  conditions 
within  OPA.  He  said:  “There  is  a 
strong  clique  in  OPA  which  believes 
that  the  government  should  manufac¬ 
ture  and  distribute  all  commodities. 
Call  them  left-wingers  or  new  think¬ 
ers,  or  Tugwellists  or  whatever  you 
will,  they  are  actively  at  work  in  OPA. 
They  are  using  the  war  as  a  means 
of  furthering  their  reform  ideas  and 


GEARED 


and /or  VICTORY 

In  all  Anierioa  there  its  no  more  re¬ 
markable  market  than  thie  Ba.vonne 
area.  It  has  everything  to  MAKE 
it  60 : 

•  Induetrially  fteared  for  a<'tion. 

•  Diversified  production  .  ,  .  hiirli 
wages. 

•  Patriotism  expres>«-d  in  over-i|nota 
Bond  Buying. 

•  Unmatched  laml-and-water  trails- 
portation. 

•  Huge  Naval  llase  .  .  .  Shipyards 
.  .  .  Dry  Docks. 

•  After-war  .iKsnrania'  of  -lahilily. 

A  strategic  gateway  to  iiorts  and 
markets  of  the  world.  The  Tiniei- 
has  kept  step  with  its  community 
spirit  and  has  shown,  in  advertising 
linage,  that  Bavonne  CAN’T  BE 
SOLD  FROM  THE  Ol^TSTDE. 

THE 

BAYONNE  TIMES 

Bayonna,  Naw  Jarsay 
Bognar  t  Martin 
National  Rapraiantativat 
29S  Madison  Avanua,  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 
S40  N.  Michigan  Ava.,  Chicago,  III. 
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will  continue  to  use  honest  men  in 
OPA  as  a  front  for  their  efforts.” 

Maxon  warned  that  OPA  may  fail, 
and  said  if  it  does  it  will  be  because 
“of  its  own  internal  weakness,  confu¬ 
sion,  indecision,  compromise,  miles  of 
red  tape,  and  the  presence  of  theorists 
in  policy-making  positions.” 

“Our  young  lawyers,”  he  pointed  out, 
“have  OPA  so  bound  up  in  legalistic 
red  tape  that  Houdini  himself  couldn’t 
untangle  it.  I  don’t  know  how  many 
hours  they  spend  on  the  wording  of 
their  classic  on  fruit  cake,  but  it’s  six 
pages  in  fine  print.  They  have  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  their  fingers  on  the 
.strings  of  OPA,  and  Congress  might 
well  consider  legislation  to  force  OPA 
to  employ  lawyers  with  a  proved  and 
lengthy  record  of  ability  before  being 
permitted  to  help  confuse  the  public. 
The  best  thing  that  could  happen  to 
OPA  would  be  a  forced  cut  in  the 
legal  staff  of  50%.” 

Professors  and  Theorists 

Vital  departments,  he  accused,  are 
headed  by  profesors  and  theorists  who 
have  unworkable  ideas  “conceived  in 
the  rarified  atmosphere  of  the  class¬ 
room  .  .  .  there  is  no  give  to  their 
inelastic,  academic  minds.  They  try 


to  make  a  walled  city  out  of  OPA 
because  there  is  no  opinion  equal  to 
their  own  unless  it  is  one  of  com¬ 
plete  agreement  or  of  greater  daring 
in  their  world  of  dreams.” 

And  as  a  parting  shot,  Maxon  said: 
“There  is  little  attempt  to  observe  or 
utilize  the  normal  processes  of  busi¬ 
ness.  It  must  be  new  and  different 
and  difficult  or  it  isn’t  OPA.  Only  a 
country  as  great  as  ours  could  survive 
the  bungling  and  impractical  dream¬ 
ing  of  OPA  that  has  thrown  so  much 
of  the  country’s  small  business  into 
confusion. 

“OPA  must  not  fail.  It  is  a  vital 
agency  that  affects  directly  the  lives 
of  everyone  in  the  Nation.  It  must  be 
made  to  function  and  only  a  complete, 
housecleaning  will  permit  this.  The 
record  of  the  past  proves  beyond  doubt 
that  the  professors  and  lawyers  and 
theorists  just  haven’t  done  the  job.” 


REDUCES  COMICS 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  reduced 
sizes  of  its  Sunday  comic  section  and 
“Home  Magazine”  section  by  four 
pages  each  as  part  of  its  newsprint 
conservation  program. 


Limited  Promotion  Use 
Of  Continuing  Study 

Reproduction  of  three  ads  from  one 
of  its  continuing  studies  by  a  news- 
paper  chain  in  trade  paper  advertising 
resulted  in  the  statement  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation  that 
since  the  study  is  not  a  sales  promo¬ 
tion  instrument  it  would  not  pennh 
general  use  of  study  results  for  pro¬ 
motion  purposes. 

However,  the  foundation  will  gram 
specific  permission  to  recipients  of 
the  study,  advertisers,  agencies,  or 
publishers,  who  wish  to  make  use  of 
the  material  in  advertising  or  publidty. 

The  foundation  asks  that  trade  pa¬ 
pers  and  newspapers  ask  it  for  re¬ 
lease  before  accepting  any  copy  based 
on  the  study. 

NELSON  HITS  SCARE  ADS 

Washington,  July  14  —  Merchants 
can  help  prevent  clothes  rationing  by 
continuing  to  refrain  from  scare  ad¬ 
vertising,  Donald  M.  Nelson  com¬ 
mented  in  a  statement  assuring  the 
purchasing  public  that  strictures  on 
sales  of  wearing  apparel  can  be 
avoided. 
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Florida  Business 
Like  Its  Landscape...  | 


f//  Florida’  s  men,  women 

and  new  industries  are  playing  no  small 
part  in  the  grim  net  of  defeat  drawing 
taut  around  the  Axis — for  Florida  has 
swung  into  "high”  in  war  produaion. 

★  Florida’s  income  is 
greater  through  the  summer  and  all 
12-months-of-che-year  than  it  ever  was 
in  the  balmiest  tourist  season. 

★  Florida’s  buying 
power  is  greater  than  ever  before — and 
this  new  stable  around-the-calendar 
market  is  reached  by  3  great  newspapers 
...the  newspapers  that  thoroughly  cover 
Florida’s  3  major  markets  and  their  huge 
trading  areas, ..at  low  cost! 


Tht  over  285,000  combined 
circulation  of  these  3  great 
Florida  dailies  gives  you  thor 
ough  coverage... at  low  cost. 
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Sawyer-Perguson-Wallter  Co. 

■* 

R,  J.  Bidwell  Co.,  Pacific  Coast 


Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc. 

★ 

Noee,  RotKenburg  ^  Jdnn,  Inc.  Atlanta 


Story,  Brooks  Finley,  li^c 

★ 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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HERE  IS  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  “PUBLIC” 
FOR  YOUR  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MESSAGES 


...  and  you  reach  it  best 
through  The  Washington  Post 

Do  you  use  public  relations  advertising  to  tell  of 
your  company’s  part  in  the  war  effort? 

\ 

fVho  needs  to  be  sold  on  the  accomplishments  of 
American  industry  more  than  official  Washington? 

Do  you  use  public  relations  advertising  to  explain 
your  company’s  peculiar  problems? 

Who  needs  to  know  of  these  problems — who  holds 
the  power  to  solve  them — more  than  official  Wash¬ 
ington? 

Do  you  use  public  relations  advertising  to  instruct 
and  encourage  the  public,  to  help  build  morale? 

JVho  needs  to  be  made  aware  of  this  co-operation 
from  American  business  more  than  official  IPash- 
ingfon? 

The  most  important  people  in  America  are  those 
now  working  in  the  White  House,  in  the  Capitol,  in 
the  great  marble  and  limestone  buildings  that  house 
the  executive  departments,  in  the  headquarters  of  the 
Army  and  Navy. 


It  is  essential  for  the  success  of  your  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  that  you  impress  these  Washington 
officials  with  your  message.  You  can  best  do  this  by 
placing  your  public  relations  advertising  in  The 
Washington  Post. 

The  Washington  Post  is  read  by  practically  every 
important  government  official  and  ranking  Army  and 
Navy  officer  in  Washington.  Recent  surveys  show 
that  The  Post  is  read  regularly  by  the  President  and 
his  aides,  by  98%  of  the  heads  of  the  war  agencies, 
by  86%  of  all  War  Production  Board  executives,  by 
87%  of  the  Senate,  by  100%  of  the  Cabinet. 

No  other  medium  in  America  can  give  you  this 
type  of  coverage  and  penetration!  Yet  you  can  buy 
advertising  in  The  Washington^  Post  for  only  $732 
a  full  newspaper  page — a  campaign  of  12  full  pages 
will  cost  you  less  than  $8,800. 


EUGENE  MEYER.  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 


Rfprpventrd  by  Osborn.  Sfolaro.  Meeker  &  Co.,  in  New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis;  by  Gtorge  D.  Clo«e.  Inc.,  on  the  Pacific  Coaat;  and  by  Metropolitan 
Sunday  New  p,iper~  for  Sundav  Comics. 


A1^  lisher  of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  now 

^  lUilU^lXly  director  of  the  domestic  division  of  the 

«  !■,  ,  mj|  ,  Office  of  War  Information,  will  partic- 

^ClltOirS  to  iVlOOt  ipate  in  the  floor  discussions. 

^  ^  devoted  to  shop 

Q_  J  J  talk.  Stanley  Barnett,  Cleveland  Plain 

*  "  Dealer,  will  have  charge  of  the  radio 

Sessions  in  Chicago  WUl  the  first 

.  •  u  TU*  j  t**”®  that  the  relationship  of  radio 

Coincide  with  Third  and  newspapers  has  been  discussed  at 

War  Loon  Drive  an  AP  managing  editors’  meeting. 

“The  discussion  will  deal  exclusive- 
Plans  for  a  wartime  meeting  of  the  ly  with  how  radio  and  newspapers  can 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors’  best  serve  the  people,”  said  Mr.  Wal- 
Association,  to  be  held  at  the  Drake  ters.  “Particular  stress  will  be  laid 
Hotel.  Chicago,  Sept.  8-11,  to  coincide  on  discussion  of  newspaper  methods 
with  the  Third  War  Loan  Drive,  were  that  are  best  suited  to  an  age  when  the 
announced  this  week  by  Basil  L.  public  realizes  that  it  relies  on  the  ear 
Walters,  Minneapolis  Star  -  Journal  as  well  as  the  eye  for  its  news.” 
and  Tribune,  chairman  of  the  AP  edi-  W.  J.  McCambridge,  head  of  Press 
tors’  executive  committee.  Association,  subsidiary  of  AP,  is  work- 

“The  meeting  will  be  strictly  a  shop  ing  with  Mr.  Barnett  in  organizing  the 
talk  affair,  stripped  of  all  frivolity,”  radio  news  forum.  The  news  heads 
stated  Mr.  Walters  in  announcing  the  of  NBC,  CBS,  and  MBS  will  be  in¬ 
general  program.  One  session  will  be  vited  to  sit  in  on  the  discussion, 
given  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart-  Alan  Gould,  AP  executive  news  edi- 
ment,  with  Walter  Shead  of  the  Treas-  tor,  is  working  with  the  editors’  ex- 
ury  in  charge.  Mr.  Shead  is  preparing  ecutive  committee  in  program  ar- 
a  program  which  will  explain  the  rangements.  Other  features  are: 
government’s  financing  program  to  Newspriat  a  Topic 

the  managing  editors.  Frank  E.  Tripp,  Waldo  Arnold,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
general  manager  of  the  Gannett  News-  charge  of  the  discussion  on  wire- 
papers  and  chairman  of  the  Allied  photos  and  picture  service;  Erwin 
Newspaper  Council,  has  been  invited  Canham,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
to  explain  to  managing  editors  the  re-  gri  the  general  news  report;  Dwight 
liance  that  the  Trecisury  Department  Perrin,  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulle- 
is  placing  on  newspapers  to  put  across  on  ways  in  which  newspapers  of 
the  war  loan  drive.  more  than  50,000  circulation  are  han- 

Sctsion  on  Censorship  dling  the  newsprint  situation;  and 

Another  session  has  been  set  aside  Arthur  Moore,  Bloomington  (IIU 
for  the  Office  of  Censorship.  Byron  Pantograph,  on  how  papers  under  50.- 
Price,  director  of  the  Office  of  Cen-  000  are  meeting  the  paper  problem, 
iorship.  has  indicated  that  William  M.  A.  Gorman,  Flint  (Mich.)  Jour- 
Stevens  will  be  assigned  to  organize  nal,  has  been  given  a  special  assi^- 
that  part  of  the  program.  The  chiefs  ment  of  arranging  visits  to  leading 
of  information  for  the  armed  forces  war  industries  in  the  Chicago  area, 
and  Palmer  Hoyt,  on  leave  as  pub-  Russ  Stewart,  Chicago  Times,  will 

have  charge  of  hotel  accommodations. 


Latin 

America 

— today 
and  after 
the  war 


Whaf  '^=~^== 
does  it  mean  to  you? 


The  Americas  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  looming  large  in 
importance  with  thinking  men  and  women.  Where  do  the 
great  Latin-American  states  stand  in  today's  set-up  of  na¬ 
tions.’  What  is  their  attitude  toward  the  people  of  the 
United  States?  What  are  we  doing  to  develop  lasting  friendly 
relations  with  our  southern  neighbors? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  of 
importance  to  us  as  citizens,  as  business 
men,  as  parents.  These  answers  are  being 
•^iven  from  day  to  day  in  The  Christitn 
I'cience  Monitor.  Regular  correspondents 
.'n  South  and  Central  America,  and  special 
'.vriters  thoroughly  familiar  with  those 
areas,  keep  readers  of  the  Monitor  cori- 
prehensively  informed. 

That  is  one  reason  why  the  Monitor  is 
read  carefully  and  regularly  by  men  and 
women  who  are  a  vital  influence  in  Amer* 
lean  life.  They  comprise  an  audience 
worthy  of  any  advertiser’s  consideration. 


S  URDANG  IS  LUCKY 

Cl©rS  Lady  Luck  is  still  riding  in  bombers 

continued  from  page  5  in  which  Lt.  Barry  Urdang,  28  of 
New  York  is  a  navigator.  On  two 
occasions,  the  crew  of  this  Flying 
Fortress  had  been  ordered  grounded 
for  a  rest,  or  some  other  reason,  yet 
the  bomber  using  other  crews  was 
lost.  It  isn’t  that  Lt.  Urdang’s  crew 
has  had  a  quiet  time  when  in  the  air, 
for  they  completed  12  raids  in  their 
Mama  Chung  II  and  downed  four 
Nazi  fighters.  Lt.  Urdang,  who  was 
promotion  manager  of  the  Albany 
Times-Union  and  Houston  Post, 
joined  up  after  Pearl  Harbor  when 
he  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle.  He  was  wounded  in  February. 


80%  of  the  print  paper  used  in  the 
United  States.  However,  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  75  days  is  permitted  in  the  22 
states  in  the  South  and  on  the  West 
Coast.  The  two  latter  sections  are 
more  remote  from  sources  of  supply, 
and,  as  transportation  facilities  are 
inadequate  and  slow,  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  retain  an  additional  supply 
of  newsprint  in  inventory.  All  in¬ 
ventories  are  based  on  average  daily 
rate  of  consumption  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1943. 

Unless  specifically  authorized,  no 
publisher  may  accept  delivery  of 
print  paper  if  his  inventory  of  paper 
on  hand,  available  for  use,  or  in  transit 
exceeds  two  carloads,  or,  if  in  excess 
of  two  carloads,  amounts  to  more  than 
50  or  75  days’  supply,  dependent  upon 
his  location  under  the  inventory  reg¬ 
ulation. 

Specific  authorizations  will  be  issued 
to  publishers  requiring  additional 
print  paper  to  build  up  inventories 
which  fall  below  minimum  practicable 
levels  and  to  balance  orders  with 
Canadian  paper  supplies,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained. 

For  the  first  half  of  1943  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  reported  newsprint  consumption 
in  the  United  States  was  .7%  under 
the  first  six  months  of  1942  and  5.1% 
under  the  first  six  months  of  1941. 
June,  1943.  consumption  was  2.8% 
over  June,  1942.  and  5  8%  under  June, 
1941. 

Publishers  stocks  at  the  end  of 
June,  as  reported  by  the  ANPA.  was 
409,547  tons  or  a  54  days  supply.  This 
was  compared  to  a  50  days  supply  in 
May,  52  in  April.  56  in  March.  60  in 
February  and  63  in  January. 


Maria  Moors  Cabot 
prize  awarded  bjr  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  to 
The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  for  outstand¬ 
ingly  advancing  the 
cause  of  Intema'lonal 
Irlendship  In  the 
Wei-tern  Hemisphere 


The 

Christian  Science 
Monitor 


BUFFALO 


A  Daily  Newspaper  for  All  the  Family 


Published  by  The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society',  One,  Norway  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 
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Buffalo's  only  Sunday  papor- 
well  road  for  years  back- 
gets  a  terrific  reading  today. 


JOSEPH  MORTON 


DON  WHITEHEAD 


of  Dependabil,*^ 


AP  The  Bytine 


JOHN  A.  MOROSO  III 


PAUL  K.  LEE 


NOLAND  NORGAARD 


HAROLD  V.  BOYLE 


HERBERT  WHITE 


RELMAN  MORIN 


DANIEL  DE  LUCE 


Allied  forces  invaded  Sicily,  The  Associated  Press  was  on 
the  job— as  usual. 

AP  correspondents  were  directed  from  Allied  Headquarters  in 
North  Africa  by  Daniel  De  Luce  who  won  acclaim  for  his  distinguished 
reporting  of  the  Tunisian  campaign.  De  Luce  was  assisted  by  Reiman 
Morin,  former  AP  Tokyo  chief. 

With  the  ground  forces  were  Don  Whitehead  and  Harold  V.  Boyle. 
Whitehead  accompanied  the  British  Eighth  Army  into  Tunisia  and 
recently  spent  a  month  with  American  units  training  for  the  Sicilian 
attack.  Boyle's  dispatches  were  among  the  most  colorful  of  the  North 
African  campaign. 

Aboard  Allied  warships  were  Paul  Kern  Lee  and  John  A.  Moroso  III. 
Both  are  veterans  of  war  at  sea.  Herbert  White,  AP  news  photog¬ 
rapher,  covered  the  invasion  for  the  wartime  still  photographic  pool. 

From  advanced  Allied  bases  Noland  Norgaard  and  Joseph  Morton 
provided  additional  outstanding  coverage. 

AP  correspondents  are  on  the  job  wherevei^the  war  news  breaks! 


The  original  committee  was  an  ad-  tional  Editorial  Association;  A.  C.  tions  explained  that  he  proceeded  to 
p  Group  visory  council  of  newspaper  publisher  Hudnutt,  Inland  Press  Association;  select  as  aides — “almost,  you  mig[)^ 

.  .  .  ^  associations.  It  was  created  by  Archi-  Charles  P.  Manship,  Southern  News-  say,  deputy  directors”— men  with 

inCiplGS  bald  MacLeish  when  he  was  head  of  paper  Publishers  Association;  W.  S.  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  ^ 

continued  from  page  12  the  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures  and  Gilmore,  American  Society  of  News-  could  reflect  geographical  interests 

-  advised  with  him  in  newspaper  prob-  paper  Editors.  and  problems,  and  who  could  be 

service  might  be  more  lems.  When  the  Office  of  Censorship  Mr.  Hoyt  said  he  was  not  aware  of  counted  upon  not  merely  to  accept 
the  government  in  both  was  created,  the  committee  acted  as  the  original  committee’s  existence  appointments  but  also  to  work  at  the 


lived  in  Portland 


Troy-Made 
Shirt,  1943 
Model 


The  Journal  dominates  the  rich,  ^  Take  Comics  for  instance,  b 
vital  Portland  T rading  Zone  because  \  New  York  you’d  have  to  buj 
it  publishes  news,  features  in  popular  \  5  papers* (Chicago  j) 

balance.  It  offers  readers  outstanding  \  fo  read these  famous  cotma 
national  features  as  well  as  the  most  \  published  tn  Portland  a 
popular  local  writers.  As  Portland,  Ore-  ^  The  Journal  exclusively 

eon’s  only  afternoon  newspaper.  The  t  orphan  Annie  •  Wash  Tuto 
T  I  ^  U1‘  U  U  *  ti  ■  Alley  Oop  •  Tillie  The  Toihf 

Journal  can  publish  world  news  as  weU  1  jig^,  ^  •  Dan  Dum 

as  the  local  news  the  same  day  it  happens.  S  The  Nebbs  •  Mickey  Moun 

(Here’s  how:  when  The  Journal  goes  to  ■  Donald  Dock  •  Joe  Poloota 

press  it's  mid-afternoon  in  Portland,  day  I  SurB°<^fding  H*o*u™e 
is  done  in  Washington,  it’s  after  six  in  I  Boots  &  Her  Buddies 
New  York  and  midnight  or  later  in  most  i  Blondie  &  Dogwood 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.)  .  .That’s  why  !  i^g\;^“oL^Oo7w<|^ 

The  Journal  is  today  as  it  has  been  for  g  Room  &  Board 

years  the  preferred*  newspaper  in  the  |  Barney  Google 
Portland  Area.  Here  population  exceeds  f  *Sew  York;  joumai-Amtnc*t, 
700,000  and  monthly  payrolls  top  42  t 

million— it  is  today  one  of  the  Pacific  ^  Chicago;  Herald- Amtricaa, 

Coast’s  five  major  markets.  /  Tribune,  Times.  Suh. 

*The  Journal  reaches  21,993  more  families  ^ 
in  the  Portland  Area  than  any  other  daily 
newspaper. 

I  * . 


'^r/lTH  needle  and  thread, 
”  Troy’s  famed  textile 
plants  too  are  fitting  this 
war.  Typical  is  Cluett,  Pea¬ 
body  &  Co.,  world-renowned 
shirt-makers,  who  in  addition 
to  civilian  wear  are  produc¬ 
ing  gas  masks.  Army  and 
Navy  apparel. 

Troy’s  thousands  of  needle- 
workers,  always  “good  earn¬ 
ers,”  are  making  more  today 
than  ever  before.  Payrolls 
and  employment  in  this  met¬ 
ropolitan  center  of  more 
than  115,000  consumers  are 
at  all-time  peaks.  They’ll 
stay  that  way,  too!  When 
the  boys  and  girls  come  vic¬ 
toriously  home,  eager  to  slip 
into  civics  once  again,  they’ll 


//.  .innstrono  Roht'ri< 


keep  Trojans’  nimhie  fingers 
flying  for  a  long,  long  time. 

To  reach  “everybody”  in 
New  Y’ork  State’s  lowest  cost 
major  market  use  The  Rec¬ 
ord  Newspapers,  Troy’s  sole 
dailies.  One  rate  of  only  12c 
per  line  buys  full  coverage. 


Portland’s  Afternoon  Newspaper 


THE  TROY  RECORD 
TIIETIIHES  RECORD 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 

R«pr,»ni*d  by  RErNOLDS-FITZCEIMLO  .  NawYork 
ChKoge,  Philodalphio,  Dalroit.  lot  Anpolat,  Son  ProKcitco 


J.  A.  Vigor,  Advertising  Manager 
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THE  POWER  OF  PRESSTIGE 


becort'®  ^ 


■1^  \  '  ocricnced ' 

»  \  °^^hSd  care.Tbc 

ii^  \ 

1*  SUCH  WERE  THE  unusual  requirements  set  down  when  The 
Press  decided  to  add  still  further  interest  and  authority  to  its 
“Our  Children”  department.  In  other  words,  it  wanted  to  give 
readers  a  crib-side,  blow-by-blow  account  of  the  joys  and  problems 
of  raising  a  baby. 


Z,  A  CANDIDATE  WAS  FOUND  who  filled  the  bill  to  a  T.  Taking 
over  the  department  even  before  her  baby  was  bom,  she  has  carrierl 
eager  readers  through  every  phase  of  young  motherhood.  As  she 
herself  puts  it,  ”I  virtually  write  my  column  with  young  Timmy 
sitting  in  my  lap.” 


LET  CYNICAL  MALES  scoff  all  they  like.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  a 
good  many  more  men  are  reading  the  women’s  pages  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  newspapers  than  will  openly  admit  it. 

This  is  no  reflection  on  the  masculinity  of  Cleveland  men.  Rather, 
it’s  a  tribute  to  the  editors  of  Cleveland’s  newspapers.  Practicing 
the  friendly,  intimate  type  of  journalism  they’re  noted  for,  they  see 
no  reason  why  the  women’s  pages  should  be  barred  to  men  any 
more  than  the  sports  pages  should  be  forbidden  territory  for  women. 

In  the  case  of  The  Press  the  high  read-through  which  the  entire 
paper  receives  and  the  reputation  which  it  enjoys  have  brought 
forth  a  new  word — Presstige.  It  means  power  to  do  good;  power 
to  move  goods. 


The  editor  of  '‘‘‘Our  Children”  department  says  hahies  are  on  the  march 
in  Cleveland.  And  so  is  the  circulation  of  The  Press.  ICs  larger  than 
ever  before,  and  two-thirds  of  it  is  home  delivered.  Put  this  force  behind 
any  worth-ivhile  idea,  product  or  service,  and  something  is  bound 
to  happen. 


w*  AN  IMPORTANT  PLUS  VALUE  of  this  department  is  the  “Cradle 
Roll”.  Mothers  who  register  their  babies  receive,  with  the  compli¬ 
ments  of  The  Press,  regular  bulletins  on  child  care  that  extend  right 
through  the  tcxldler  stage.  Since  the  “Cradle  Roll”  started,  eight 
years  ago,  more  than  77,000  grateful  mothers  have  availed  themselves 
•f  this  helpful  service. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


NEWSPAPER 


scaieps -HoytASD 


SHERMAN  MONTROSE 


FRANK  CANCELLARE.  .  . 

_ with  the  Chi¬ 

nese  -  American 

forces  on  the 

Yangtse  front, 

near  Chungking. 

CHARLES  CORTE.  .  .  ^Jf 

} 

. .  .  time  out  with  a  friend  in  a  slit  tranch 

in  North  Africa!  Corte  (right)  was  first 
war  photog  to  enter  Gafsa  .  .  .  Now  in 
Sicilian  campaign. 

. .  .  in  l.oiidoii  awaiting 
pos»iible  invasiun  ul 
Western  Europe  by 
British  forces. 


FRANK  PRIST. 


with  MacArthur's  men  in  the' 


Trobriand  Island  group,  some 
where  North  of  New  Guinea 


when  last  heard  from 


exhibits  some  prize  Jap  loot! 


man  covered  the 
advance  drive 
on  Tunis,  is  now 
“somewhere  i  n 
the  iMediterran- 
»  can  theatre  of 
operations.” 


ho  the  Mediterranean 


tit  on  the  warfronts, 
ramen  are  roughing 
. .  in  the  thick 


I  Their  pictures  are 
ribl through  the  Still 
toliic  Pool,  comprised 
^dissociated  Press, 
irriMl  News  Pictures, 

I  Li  agozine,  to  bring 
iricon  public,  in 
pei  1  with  the  Army 
nal  )s  and  Navy,  the 
J  pfc  coverage  of 
'iniry.. . 


lERlCTION  . . .  THERE^S  ACME 


rlen  are  Taking^^  it 


CARL  THUSGAARD.  .  . 


.  .  .  .  caught  jeeping  in  New  Guinea, 
he’s  now  stationed  with  .American 
troops  somewhere  in  Salamaua. 


•  .  .  grub  with 
Brig.  General 
Carl  Gray,  Jr. 
(right)  in  North 


M.  J.  ACKER.MAN.  . 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


E  D  I 


PAPER  SUPPLY  AND  PRICE 

WHAT  the  ANPA  in  its  July  H  newsprint  bulle¬ 
tin  advisedly  calls  the  “constantly  changing 
newsprint  situation”  is  entering  a  phase  that  calls 
for  cool  thinking  and  statesmanship  on  both  sides 
of  our  Northern  border.  United  States  news- 
pa|)ers  face  a  reduction  of  about  1~V^%  in  the 
tonnage  of  newsprint  coming  from  Canadian  mills 
for  the  current  quarter  and  there  is  no  assurance 
that  this  quota  will  not  be  further  reduced  for 
the  final  quarter  of  1943. 

Closely  associated  with  the  supply  situation  is 
that  of  price.  The  Canadian  producers,  more 
than  the  American  mills,  are  pressing  the  OP.A 
for  an  increa.se  over  present  prices  reported  as 
$0  a  ton,  which,  plus  the  $4  increa.se  awarded  by 
OPA  as  of  March  1,  would  increase  the  cost  of 
this  basic  raw  material  to  .4merican  newspajKTS 
by  <0%  over  the  1942  base.  That  is  a  step-up  of 
important  dimensions.  It  is  one  that  will  mean 
hardship  to  many  publishers  now  working  on  a 
hairline  profit  margin.  If  it  is  granted,  it  will 
certainly  mean  black  ink  ojierations  for  the 
majority  of  Canadian  pajier  mills,  even  though 
the  shortage  of  wood  and  the  curtailment  of 
pa|RT  use  by  publi.shers  results  in  a  marked  de- 
crea.se  in  tonnage  produced. 

An  increa.se  in  price  of  that  proportion  shoidd 
not  l>e  allowerl  unless  the  Canadian  mills  can 
demonstrate  beyond  doubt  that  they  cannot 
otherwi.se  maintain  production  at  levels  which 
will  meet  the  necessities  of  their  new.spaper  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  United  States,  the  Dominion,  Great 
Britain,  and  Latin  America.  At  present,  esti¬ 
mates  are  that  the  United  States  takes  an  aver¬ 
age  of  210,000  tons  i)cr  month,  Canada,  16,000 
tons,  Great  Britain,  20,000  tons.  The  United 
States,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  could  use  250,000 
tons  monthly  if  the  paper  were  available  •  for 
ex|)ort  from  Cana<la — and  if  250,000  tons  per 
month  were  available  for  export,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  a  higher  price.  The  additional  vol¬ 
ume  would  j)ermit  operation  at  a  profit  which  is 
doubtful  of  attainment  at  the  restricted  level. 

The  situation  cries  aloud  for  a  frank  exchange 
of  basic  information  between  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  of  paper,  and  for  scrupulous  adherence 
to  agreements  and  orders  issued  pursuant  to 
agreements  l)etween  U.S.  and  Canadian  adminis¬ 
trative  Imdies.  For  example,  doubt  exists  among 
U.S.  publishers  as  to  the  reality  of  the  wood 
shortage  in  Canada.  There  is  a  feeling  that  a 
change  in  the  Canadian  manpower  regulations 
couhl  send  enough  men  into  the  woods  to  over¬ 
come  the  deficit  in  the  pulpwood  supply.  That 
ks  a  question  that  no  American  publi.sher  is  com- 
|K*tcnt  to  answer  offliand,  but  it  is  one  that  the 
Canadian  newsprint  industry  and  the  Wartime 
Prices  and  Trade  Board  should  be  able  to  answer 
promptly  and  convincingly. 

Never  at  any  period  in  more  than  a  century  of 
neighborly  association  have  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion  been  more  cor¬ 
dial.  Re.sj)ect  for  the  war  achievements  of  Canada 
is  universal  in  this  country,  but  with  money 
matters  at  is.sue  as  they  are  in  this  situation,  there 
is  bound  to  be  suspicion  in  many  newspaper  of¬ 
fices  and  in  political  brains  that  the  woodpuli) 
shortage  is  being  magnified  as  a  means  of  moving 
new  millions  of  Ameriean  dollars  into  Canadian 
bank  accounts. 

Editor  &  Publisher  does  not  share  those  sus¬ 
picions.  We  believe  the  Canadians  have  stated 
their  case  honorably  and  fairly  to  the  \yar  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  on  the  basis  of  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  available,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  that 


Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them. 

—ST.  MATTHEW,  VII,  12. 


information  has  not  always  been  100%  complete 
at  the  moment  of  re|M)rting.  Last  December,  for 
instance,  the  War  Production  Board  took  at  face 
value  the  Canadian  statement  of  a  probable 
deficit  in  the  pulpwood  supply  of  about  20%. 
Three  months  later,  for  reasons  still  unexjilained, 
the  Canadian  paper  people  informed  the  WPB 
that  early  estimates  had  been  unduly  pessimistic, 
and  the  WPB  promptly  rescinded  a  second  10% 
cut  which  had  been  ordered  on  newvsprint  for  the 
second  (piarter.  But,  before  the  second  quarter 
was  far  advanced,  a  new  survey  of  the  Dominion’s 
w(xk1  supply  not  only  confirmed  the  December 
picture  but  made  it  even  darker — and  succeeding 
weeks  have  not  changed  it  for  the  better. 

The  major  requirement  is  that  all  concerned 
deal  with  each  other  in  honesty.  Ethics  are 
important  for  their  own  .sake,  but  let  more 
material  considerations  have  precedence  for  the 
moment.  Canadian  mills  will  need  friendly  cus¬ 
tomers  on  this  side  of  the  line  after  the  war  is 
over.  .American  pajiers  will  need  sources  of 
paper  supply  u|)on  which  they  can  rely  in  any 
emergency.  Dejiendence  is  mutual,  and  com¬ 
plete  candor  and  honesty  in  today’s  dealings  will 
pay  handsome  dividends  to  all  concerned  in  the 
years  to  come. 


WE  CAN  KEEP  SECRETS 


ONE  of  the  stories  in  which  all  American  news¬ 
paper  jieople  can  justly  take  pride  is  the 
revelation  that  the  corre.spondents  in  North 
Africa  had  known  for  a  month  of  the  plan  to 
invade  Europe  that  developed  a  few  days  ago 
in  the  landings  on  Sicily.  General  Eisenhower, 
demonstrating  the  skill  and  the  patience  which 
has  characterized  his  Alcditerranean  campaigns, 
took  the  news  corps  into  his  confidence  as  to  his 
plans  for  the  next  step  toward  conquest  of  the 
Axis.  That  confidence  was  not  betrayed.  Not 
one  rejHirter  tipped  off  his  home  office.  Not  one 
slipiiery  word  was  shoved  in  front  of  a  censor’s 
no.se.  The  men  kept  the  faith. 

It  is,  then,  all  the  more  a  tribute  to  the  pre¬ 
science  and  the  news  .sense  of  the  men  directing 
our  newspapers  and  news  services  that  the  best 
reporters  of  the  craft  were  on  the  scene  to  tell 
the  world  the  story  of  the  first  invasion  of  Euro¬ 
pean  soil  by  the  legions  of  eventual  victory. 
The  corre.s|M)ndent.s  on  the  spot  knew  where  the 
next  blow  wa.s  to  be  struck.  Their  editors  here 
and  in  London  and  Canada  played  their  hunehes 
correctly.  The  people  who  were  fooled  were  our 
fties.  Their  intelligence  services  had  expiected 
I  lie  United  Nations  stroke  to  fall  at  one  or  an- 
olher  point  than  where  it  did — and  they  may  be 
eventually  right.  But — they  know  not  the  hour 
or  the  day. 

Meanwhile  General  Eisenhower  and  his  friendly 
colleagues  of  the  newspaper  corps  know  what  is 
going  to  hapiien  next.  The  Axis  can  keep  on 
guessing.  Our  people  wdll  be  content  to  know 
that  they  will  get  the  news  of  our  operations  at 
the  first  moment  that  such  news  will  not  impede 
progress  toward  victory.  Eisenhower  and  the 
reporters  have  again  vindicated  the  American 
idea  that  the  free  press  can  be  trusted. 
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LESSON  FROM  THE  PAST 

WHILE  off-the-record  remarks  by  public  offici*L< 
and  convention  .speakers  are  under  fire  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  and  a  few  scattered  new^ 
papers  because  it  has  been  abu.scd  to  the  point 
where  it  is  preventing  publication  of  liona  fide 
news  every  day,  we  want  to  add  fuel  to  the  flames 
of  editorial  indignation  by  delving  into  the  past, 

The  other  day  we  heard  the  perfect  example 
of  how  the  prc.ss  .should  conduct  itself  when  i 
bland  announcement  is  made  that  what  is  about 
to  be  said  is  off-the-record.  .A  certain  financial 
editor  who.se  name  is  well  known  throughout  the 
country  told  us  that  back  in  the  thirties  Richard 
Whitney,  then  president  of  the  N.  Y.  Stock  Ei- 
change,  addressed  the  national  convention  of  tie 
Investment  Bankers  Assn.  Before  he  spoke,  Whit 
ney  announced  his  remarks  were  off-the-record. 

Our  hero,  who  shall  remain  unnamed,  knn 
that  Whitney’s  speech  would  make  financial  news 
In  quiet  protest,  he  immediately  left  his  seat  at 
the  [iress  table  and  remained  outside  until  Whit 
ney  had  finished.  Then,  like  a  true  reporter  wL  L 
refiKsed  to  be  bound  by  the  speaker’s  re.strictivf 
announcement,  he  buttonholed  his  friends  and 
obtained  a  good  second-hand  report  of  the  sijcwli 
It  was  duly  published,  and  without  protest. 

The  revolt  against  the  off-the-record  practin 
which  Editor  &  Pubusher  is  attempting  to  t: 
courage  could  follow'  that  line.  Any  reporter  who 
is  told  certain  news  is  off-the-record  can  marf* 
out  and  get  his  story  later  by  the  same  method 
If  the  newspapermen  of  the  U.S.  do  this  in  ever 
increasing  numbers,  their  courage  will  inspa 
countle.ss  others.  In  due  course  the  politidaii. 
bureaucrats  and  the  ordinary  garden  variety 
flowery  public  speakers  will  think  twice  befi 
they  tell  .self-respeeting  newspapermen  that  tk; 
have  something  to  say  off-the-record. 
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"COPY,"  AN  ANCIENT  PRIVEEGEl 

OUT  of  the  millions  of  words  which  have  hee: 

assembled  on  both  sides  of  the  suit  of  it 
United  States  against  the  Associated  Press,  e 
want  to  ask  special  recognition  for  the  memora: 
(him  submitted  last  week  in  behalf  of  the  Ch'm, 
Times  by  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  its  editor.  Mu 
of  the  government’s  case  and  almost  all  of  tk 
defen.se  has,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  b« 
focus.scd  on  the  operations  of  the  A.ssociated  Pn 
as  a  non-profit  business  organization.  Mr.  Finr. 
gan  gcK's  deeper,  down  to  the  fundamentals  tk| 
underlie  all  freedom  of  speech  and  print. 

His  memorandum,  submitted  to  the  thi 
judge  exjiediting  court  last  week,  states  that « 
member  of  the  .AP,  he  voted  for  the  admission 
the  Chicago  Sun  to  membership,  and  that 
would  do  so  again  under  similar  circumstanci 
But,  he  adds,  “I  oppose  the  effort  to  override  fr 
action  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
.Associated  Press  and  impose  the  will  of  the  mlr 
ity  upon  the  majority  on  the  false  premise  tk 
newspaper  copy  is  under  the  control  of  gove: 
ment  as  an  article  of  commerce.” 

That  element  of  the  operations  of  the  AP,  • 
feeling  as  it  does  every  other  news  a.s.sixisu 
and  all  newspapers,  has  received  singularly  k 
attention  in  the  pre.ss,  and  the  scholarly  prcsc ' 
lion  of  the  Chicago  Times  editor  is  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  literature  on  the  ca.se.  He£*| 
back  to  the  beginnings  of  the  fight  for  free 
pression,  to  the  Areopagitica  of  John  Milton  t 
other  doughty  battlers,  to  lay  his  grounik 
His  .showing  is  impressive  to  the  ordinary  lab 
in  the  newspaper  vineyard,  and  we  hope  it  will 
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fX^lMER  Gkjvernor  Charles  A. 

Sprague  of  Oregon,  editor-publisher 
of  the  Salem  Oregon  Statesman,  was 

added  to  the  edi- - 

tonal  roll  of 
honor  of  the 
Oregon  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers 
Associati  o  n 
when  the  organ¬ 
ization  held  its 
1943  convention 
in  Eugene.  The 
plaque  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the 
association  in 
1939  by  Amos  E. 

Voorhies,  for  ^  Sprague 

nearly  half  a 

century  publisher  of  the  Grants  Pass 
Daily  Courier.  The  award  is  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  outstanding  pub¬ 
lic  service  by  an  editor  in  Oregon 
during  the  year.  Mr.  Sprague  retired 
in  February  from  the  governorship 
after  serving  four  years  and  resumed 
the  editorship  of  his  newspaper. 

Vance  C.  McCormick,  publisher  of 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News, 
is  one  of  two  persons  appointed  to 
head  the  South-Central  Pennsylvania 
area  of  the  State  War  Fund  Campaign 
to  be  conducted  this  fall  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  National  campaign  for 
USO  and  National  war  relief  effort. 

(Jonway  C.  Craig,  publisher  of  the 
Cotpua  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times, 
was  elected  president  of  the  company 
recently.  B.  H.  Hanks  was  elected 
vice-president,  and  George  Kunkel, 
editor,  was  elected  secretary. 

'  Merritt  C.  Speidel  of  Speidel  News- 
,  papers,  Inc.,  was  guest  of  honor  July 
i  at  a  “welcome  back  to  California” 
dinner  in  San  Francisco  at  which 
Robert  P.  Holliday  and  Paul  A.  West, 
of  West-Holliday  Company  were 
I  hosts.  The  occasion  was  Mr.  Speidel’s 
return  to  Palo  Alto  (Cal.)  headquar¬ 
ters  from  Colorado  Springs,  Colo, 

Friend  W.  Richardson,  former  gov¬ 
ernor  of  California  and  one-time  pub- 
'  lisher  of  the  Berkeley  (Cal.)  Gazette, 
and  president  of  the  California  Press 
Association  since  early  in  the  century, 
is  in  an  Oakland,  Cal.,  hospital  as  the 
1  result  of  a  heart  attack, 
j  Junius  P.  Fishburn,  publisher  of 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  World-News  and 
Times,  has  donated  his  one-third  in- 
I  terest  in  the  historic  Academy  of 
Music*  there  to  the  city  of  Roanoke, 
which  will  purchase  the  structure. 
There  are  two  other  owners. 


In  The  Business  Office 

WILLIAM  F.  LUCEY,  business  man- 
-  ager  of  the  Worcester  Telegram  and 
fceninp  Gazette,  was  given  a  farewell 
liinner  recently  at  the  Worcester  Club, 
itttended  by  45  department  heads  and 
oecutives  of  the  newspapers  and 
i  Radio  Station  WTAG.  Mr.  Lucey  will 
soon  leave  the  company  to  accept  an 
[Mecutive  position  with  the  Eagle- 
■  Tribune  Publishing  Co.  and  Radio 
Station  WLAW  of  Lawrence,  Mass. 
[He  was  presented  a  gold  watch  as  the 

("personal  gift  of  George  F.  Booth,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspapers,  who  gave 
die  dinner,  and  a  check  from  the  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Booth  disclosed  that  John 
C'  Dye  has  been  promoted  from  the 
position  of  comptroller  to  that  of  busi- 
ess  manager  to  succeed  Mr.  Lucey. 
Mr,  Dye  was  at  one  time  business 
®i*nager  of  the  Norristown  (Pa.) 
^inea-Herald  and  was  also  connected 
*hh  the  Philadelphia  Public  and 
frening  Ledgers  and  the  Philadelphia 
Sfcord.  More  recently  he  was  con¬ 


troller  and  assistant  treasurer  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

Don  Kemper  has  left  his  post  in  the 
local  retail  advertising  department  of 
the  Dayton  Daily  News,  to  set  up  his 
own  advertising  agency.  Known  as 
the  Don  Kemper  and  Associates  Ad¬ 
vertsing  Agency,  the  offices  have  been 
established  in  the  Keith  Bldg.,  in  Day- 
ton. 

Lucille  Pence  Whitehead,  formerly 
secretary  to  John  A.  Martin,  newspa¬ 
per  space  buyer  for  Montgomery  Ward 
in  Chicago,  has  joined  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

J.  H.  Glenn  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News,  as  national  advertising 
manager,  replacing  W.  E.  Jordan  who 
hcis  moved  to  his  farm  near  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa.  Mr.  Glenn  was  employed 
by  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Distributing 
Company  for  eight  and  a  half  years, 
his  last  position  being  that  of  sales 
supervisor  in  the  states  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Kentucky. 

William  Meador,  circulation  manager 
for  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 
at  Welch,  W.  Va.,  was  critically 
wounded  on  July  4  in  a  close  range 
shotgun  attack  by  an  allegedly  drunk¬ 
en  Negro  who  a  short  time  later  was 
shot  to  death  by  a  police  officer. 
Meador  was  saved  from  death  by  the 
comer  post  of  his  automobile,  wit¬ 
nesses  said,  which  deflected  some  of 
the  shot.  Meador  was  wounded  in 
the  neck  and  head.  He  had  stopped 
the  Negro  to  talk  with  him  about  a 
past  due  bill  for  the  Gazette,  it  was 
stated.  Meador  is  in  the  Welch  hos¬ 
pital.  The  Negro,  John  Lewis,  was 
shot  when  he  tried  to  use  the  shotgun 
on  the  police  officer  who  was  about 
to  question  him. 

Robert  W.  Harrington  for  many 
years  in  the  local  and  financial  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  has  been  appointed  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Mary  Sharp,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Blum’s,  Chicago  specialty 
shop  and  one-time  manager  of  Car¬ 
son’s  basement  advertising,  is  joining 
the  Chicago  Sun  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  effective  July  19. 

Frank  Corrigan,  former  member  of 
the  display  advertising  staff  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  has  joined  the 
public  relations  branch  of  the  Seventh 
Region  of  the  United  States  Maritime 
Service,  as  an  ensign  and  is  assigned 
to  the  Atlanta  office. 

Frank  B.  Erwin,  former  member  of 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  has  joined 


the  local  display  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Charles  J.  Jackson,  formerly  west¬ 
ern  advertising  representative  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  has  joined  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  as  financial  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Ernest  M.  Roscher,  Chicago  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
national  advertising  department,  was 
recently  elected  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Post  170,  American  Legion,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Elmer  E.  Flagler,  New  York 
News,  who  becomes  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Miss  Ruth  Van  Wye,  formerly  af 
Radio  Station  WCAU  in  Philadelphia, 
is  the  latest  addition  to  the  promotion 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

John  V.  Matthews,  has  joined  the 
selling  staff  of  the  local  advertising 
department  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  &  Tribune. 

Philip  F.  Kelly,  for  the  past  seven 
years  connected  with  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Journal,  has  resigned  to  join  the  staff 
of  a  pharmaceutical  corporation  in 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

John  Hancock,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  Joliet  Spectator  and 
the  Copley  (Ill.)  Newspapers,  is  now 
associated  with  the  national  adver-  I 
tising  department  of  the  New  York  ! 
Post. 

William  J.  Hughes,  formerly  of  the  j 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  covering  both  na-  | 
tional  and  retail  food  accounts  for  | 
the  past  14  years,  joined  the  national  | 
advertising  staff  of  the  New  York  Post.  ' 

! 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

ROBEJRT  T.  CORBELL,  for  eight  years 

managing  editor  and  vice-president 
of  the  Loudoun  Times-Mirror,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Leesburg,  Va.,  has  returned 
to  the  management  of  that  paper  fol¬ 
lowing  an  interim  of  several  years. 
Formerly  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Virginia  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  on  the  staffs  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News-Leader  and  Times- 
Dispatch,  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times, 
and  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dis¬ 
patch  at  different  intervals,  he  also 
served  as  editor  of  the  Danville  (Va.) 
Register  for  two  years  and  two  years 
as  editor  of  the  Virginia  Breeder,  horse 
magazine  published  at  Warrenton,  Va. 

Betty  Wannamaker  of  Orangeburg, 
S.  C.,  reporter;  Frances  Payne,  Dar¬ 
lington,  S.  C.,  advertising  department; 
Maria  Moss,  Walhalla,  S.  C.,  copy  desk, 
and  Martha  Azer,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C., 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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He  s  in 
SICILY 
Now! 


Ernie 

PYLE 

“America  &  most  widely  read  war 
correspondent”  is  now  covering 
the  fighting  in  Sicily.  He  was  in 
on  the  invasion  from  the  start, 
watching  the  first  action  from  the 
deck  of  a  U.  S.  Navy  vessel. 

In  this  country  in  the  meanwhile, 
tributes  to  Pyle’s  work  multiply. 

The  Infantry  Journal  for  July  de- 
elares,  “The  war  is  not  likely  to 
.see  more  aeeurate  reporting  than 
the  daily  eolumns  Ernie  Pyle  has 
been  sending  back.” 

A.  F.  Allen,  editor  of  The  Siou.x 
City  Journal-Tribune,  remarks, 
“Pyle  is  going  over  big  among  our 
readers.” 

As  for  sales,  Pyle’s  feature  has 
I  added  another  25  newspapers  in 
I  the  last  month  an<l  a  half.  The 
!  total  is  147  now — 106  since  the 
■  first  of  the  year. 

I  Have  you  read  his  columns  this 
j  week  —  particularly  the  series 
j  written  on  the  eve  of  the  inva- 
!  sion?  They  prove  him  once 
I  again  a  truly  great  reporter. 

I  We'll  he  gla«l  to  send  you  copies. 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 
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reporter,  are  graduates  of  Winthrop 
College,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.,  who  have 
joined  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News. 

Franklin  F.  Longenecker,  50,  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union  reporter  for  five 
years,  has  resigned  due  to  ill  health. 
Prior  to  joining  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  Longenecker  was  a  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  the  Union  for 
15  years. 

Edward  F.  Meese,  50,  July  8  rounded 
out  his  30th  year  as  a  telegraph  and 
teletype  operator  for  the  Associated 
Press  in  Lansing,  Mich.  He  previovisly 
had  worked  for  the  AP  in  Detroit, 
Newark,  Ohio,  and  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Henry  Moriarty,  formerly  on 
the  social  staff  of  the  Sprin^eld 
(Mass.)  Daily  News,  is  the  mother  of 
a  son  bom  in  Holyoke  hospital. 

Frank  H.  Kelly,  executive  editor  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News, 
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was  painfully  injured  in  a  fall  down¬ 

stairs  at  his  home  recently. 

Miss  Eileen  Cameron,  of  Gillespir, 
Ill.,  a  graduate  of  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
recently  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Waynesboro  (Va.)  News-Virginian  as 
woman’s  editor  and  reporter,  taking 
over  the  duties  of  Mrs.  Mabel  E. 
Austin,  who  has  been  transferred  to 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
News-Virginian. 

James  H.  Richardson,  city  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  completed 
30  years  as  a  newspaperman  July  7 
and  he  was  presented  with  a  cake,  al¬ 
legedly  bak^  by  one  of  the  reporters, 
in  which  were  embedded  paper  clips, 
rubber  bands  and  other  office  para¬ 
phernalia. 

Bill  Gammon  has  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  staff  as  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter. 

Gaither  Littrell,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  has  also 
been  appointed  aviation  editor  to  re¬ 
place  Scholer  Bangs,  who  is  now 
Southern  California  editorial  repre¬ 
sentative  for  McGraw-Hill  Publica¬ 
tions. 

A.  D.  Dunton,  managing  editor  of 
the  Montreal  Standard,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Wartime  Information  Board  at 
Ottawa. 

Giles  Wright  has  been  appointed  a 
general  assignment  reporter  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  He  previously 
had  worked  for  AP  at  Phoenix  and 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  and  for  the  Cinctn- 
twti  Enquirer,  Miami  Daily  News,  and 
Bisbee  (Ariz.)  Daily  Review. 

Miss  Jane  Hibbard,  reporter  on  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  staff, 
will  leave  July  25  to  attend  the  Red 
Cross  Training  School  in  Washington, 
to  train  as  assistant  in  a  Red  Cross 
Club  abroad. 

R.  T.  Van  Ettisch,  managing  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  for  the 
past  10  years,  was  honored  by  co- 
workers  June  21  on  the  double  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  35th  anniversary  with  the 
paper  and  his  57th  birthday.  The 
surprise  party  was  held  at  the  Bilt- 
more  Hotel  and  was  attended  by  more 
than  150.  The  editor  was  presented 
with  a  silver  service  set  and  a  scroll 
of  appreciation  signed  by  his  co¬ 
workers,  and  also  received  a  personal 
letter  of  congratulation  from  William 
Randolph  Hearst. 

Ralph  Mason,  city  editor  for  the 
Superior  (Wis.)  Evening  Telegram, 
and  one  of  the  “few  males”  still  re¬ 
maining  on  the  daily,  is  confined  to 
his  home  with  the  measles  for  a  two 
week  period.  The  birth  of  a  baby 
daughter  to  telegraph  editor  and  sports 
columnist  William  Stewart,  the  other 
male  on  the  staff,  placed  the  burden 
of  bringing  out  the  July  9  issue  of  the 
Evening  Telegram  on  ^e  all  girl  staff 
remaining.  During  Mason’s  absence, 
Anna  Mang  is  ruling  the  city  desk. 

Miss  Maria  Moss  of  Walhalla,  S.  C. 
has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  reportorial  staff. 

Edward  Steams,  former  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa) 
Journal,  now  is  a  feature  and  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  the  Sioux  City 
Journal-Tribune. 

Miss  Mary  Livengood,  a  1943  grad¬ 


uate  of  Juniata  College,  has  been 
hired  by  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph  to 
cover  Capitol  news  at  Harrisburg. 

John  French,  former  sports  writer 
on  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  is 
now  working  on  city  news. 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Fager,  a  student  at 
Stevens  College,  Mo.,  is  working  on 
the  editorial  st^  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Telegraph  for  the  summer 
months. 

Miss  Martha  C.  Minier,  Minot,  N. 
Dak.,  has  become  engaged  to'  Raymond 
H.  Wilson,  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News. 

Bill  Lloyd,  of  the  Dallas  bureau  of 
United  Press,  has  been  transferred  to 
Houston  to  head  the  bureau  there. 
Bicknell  Eubanks,  whom  Lloyd  re¬ 
places,  has  been  made  bureau  man¬ 
ager  at  New  Orleans. 

Martin  Sheridan,  formerly  on  the 
Boston  American,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Boston  Globe  as  feature  writer. 

Harry  Lee,  southern  author,  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Miss  Clara  Jean  Jones,  of  the  city 
staff,  is  in  charge  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution’s  new  branch  office  in  Mari¬ 
etta,  Ga.  She  recently  joined  the  staff 
coming  to  Atlanta  from  Memphis, 
Tenn.  The  branch  office  will  provide 
a  news  channel  for  events  at  Marietta 
and  for  clearing  of  news  from  the 
nearby  Bell  Bomber  Plant. 

Miss  Jacqueline  Thiesen  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  department  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  was  named  “Miss  43-F”  at 
the  graduation  exercises  of  the  Avia¬ 
tion  Cadet  Class  43-F  at  Moody  Field, 
Valdosta,  Ga.,  last  week. 

Miss  Ruth  Moore,  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times  reporter,  is  now  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  and  George  McCue,  Star- 
Times  reporter,  has  joined  the  Post- 
Dispatch  staff. 

Randolph  Fort,  former  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama  and  later  public  relations  expert 
for  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Rail¬ 
road  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  is  headed 
overseas  as  a  field  director  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Charles  E.  Carruthers,  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  London  (Ont.)  Free 
Press  editorial  staff  for  35  years  and 
for  over  two  decades  city  editor,  has 
retired.  A  presentation  on  behalf  of 
the  editorial  staff  was  made  by  Arthur 
R.  Ford,  editor-in-chief,  who  referred 
to  Mr.  Carruthers’  long  and  loyal  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  Free  Press. 

William  E.  Robinson  is  a  new  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  San  Antonio  Express  re¬ 
portorial  staff. 

Tom  Phillips,  editor  of  the  Santa 
Rosa  (Tex.)  Signal,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Valley  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  succeeding  Si  Cassidy  of  the 
McAllen  Valley  Evening  Monitor. 
Mynatt  Smith  of  the  Monitor  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary- treasurer. 

Margaret  Smith,  recent  University 
of  Texas  graduate,  and  Beverly  Bragg, 
formerly  on  the  Arkansas  City  (Kan.) 
Traveler,  who  also  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  are  now  San  Antonio 
Evening  News  reporters. 

Nate  Kleger,  former  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  staff  reporter,  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin’s  staff. 


Walter  L.  Bouve,  Jr.,  formerly  with 

JUNE  LINAGE  SHOWED  76.7%  GAIN 

NEWSPAPER  linage  in  June  registered  a  16.7%  gain  over  June,  1942,  accord¬ 
ing  to  measurements  of  Media  Records  for  52  cities  released  this  week. 
Every  classification  except  financial  showed  gains  with  general  and  classified 
each  marking  a  42.2%  increase.  General  with  21,098,864  lines  was  at  its  high¬ 
est  mark  for  any  Jime  since  1937.  Classified  with  29,307,628  lines  was  the 
highest  June  since  1930.  Retail  with  59,207,966  lines  showed  a  1.6%  gain; 
automotive  with  3,078,553  lines  had  a  21.2%  gain;  financial  with  1,323,195 
lines  was  off  3.4%;  and  department  store  with  25,918,582  lines  had  a  2.3% 
gain.  Total  newspaper  linage  in  June  was  114,016,206  lines. 


New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Pit^ 
burgh  papers,  has  joined  the 
desk  staff  of  the  Worcester  (1^ 
Evening  Gazette. 

Robert  McCall,  formerly  of  the  Bn. 
ton.  Mass.,  Associated  Press  official 
covering  the  city  hall  for  the  Oe 
Moines  (la.)  Tribune.  He  replug 
Robert  Root,  who  is  now  an  editailj 
writer  for  the  Register  and  Tribin^ 

With  The  Colors 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  D.  STEVENSOI 

son  of  E.  T.  Stevenson,  publishw^ 
the  Titusville  (Pa.)  Herald,  m 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  outsti^ 
ing  bravery  and  heroism  in  battlcie 
Guadalcanal,  the  War  Department » 
nounced.  Capt.  Stevenson’s  citatM 
was  won  for  “extraordinary  heteh 
while  serving  as  a  battalion  commit 
catons  officer  during  the  defenn^ 
the  airport  on  Guadalcanal,  on  % 
13  and  14,  1941. 

Col.  William  Westlake,  former  mi 
ation  editor  of  the  Chicago  Herdi 
American,  has  been  named  chief  pA 
lie  relations  officer  of  the  Army  k 
Forces  and  assistant  to  Maj.  Ga 
Alexander  Surles,  director  of  R 
Army’s  department  of  public  relatka 

Harold  Requa,  formerly  of  the  li 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  has  been  pa 
moted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  oai 
mander  and  is  serving  as  execofei 
officer  of  the  11th  Naval  District  pA 
lie  relations  office. 

Silas  B.  I.  Dimcan,  a  former  Wl- 
mington  (Del.)  newspaper  man,  h 
been  promoted  from  lieutenant  cotoa 
to  colonel  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Artilk; 
He  is  stationed  at  Camp  Edwiii 
Mass.  Colonel  Duncan  was  on  fti 
advertising  staff  of  the  WiImtii|lB 
Every  Evening  before  that  paper  m 
merged  with  the  Evening  Jountdt 
1933. 


John  E.  Jones,  political  writer  kt 
the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  wai  b 
ducted  into  the  armed  forces  on  Julyt 
Morris  Berman,  staff  photograpkt 
and  Jack  Henry,  sports  writer  af  R 
Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph,  were  k 
ducted  into  the  Army  on  July  9.  k 
the  same  time  William  Fee,  sob  I 
Dwight  Fee,  of  the  local  staff,  joi«l 
Sgt.  Clarence  C.  Smith,  formerl^k 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  Nm 
is  now  in  the  public  relations  depiR 
ment  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

Paul  White,  with  the  OWI  DiB 
regional  office  and  before  that 
the  Lubbock  Times  and  the  N* 
Arthur  News,  has  joined  the  Aittf. 

Lieut.  Howard  B.  Stivers,  Jr,  U- 
merly  an  apprentice  pressman  a^ 
Los  Angeles  Times,  was  repoiP 
missing  in  action  July  9. 
Stivers  was  pilot  of  a  P-38  attachlik 
a  fighter  squadron  in  New  GuineB. 

2nd  Lieut.  Harry  J.  Karafin,  foij 
member  of  the  Philadelphia 
editorial  staff,  has  completed  oW 
training  course  at  Camp  Davis,  Hj 
Corporal  J.  Crosier  Schaefer,  anal 
ex-Inquirer  staffman,  has  beeaR 
signed  to  the  public  relations^* 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces  Tech* 
Training  Command  at  Miami  B* 
Fla.  I 


Sid  Berkowitz,  copy  boy  in  ^ 
)orts  department  of  the  Detroit 
ress,  has  been  inducted  into  sei 
Pvt.  David  R.  Lutes,  former 
D.)  Daily  News  photographer, 
?en  assigned  to  the  public  rel* 
[vision  at  Patterson  field,  near 
in,  where  he  has  been  since  ind 
Capt.  George  D.  Stuart,  edi 
arentum  (Pa.)  Valley  Daily 
as  been  advanced  to  the  i 
ajor.  He  is  special  service  o 
berdeen  Proving  Grounds, 
aen,  Md. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Here’s  one  thing  that  (/oes  no f 
eause  higher  priees 


For  many  reasons,  the  prices  of  most  things 
you  buy  are  higher  today. 

But  railroad  freight  rates  are  not  one  of  the 

causes. 

The  fact  is,  railroad  freight  rates  generally  are 


Some  day,  all  this  will  need  the  sort  of  replace¬ 
ment  which  is  not , possible  in  these  days  of 
war  shortages.  It  will  take  billions  of  dollars 
to  do  that  job — just  as  it  took  billions  to 
bring  the  railroads  to  their  present  high 
efficiency. 


ClATlo 


Railroads 


not  higher  today  than  before  the  war.  Many  are 
actually  lower,  and  the  average  amount  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  railroads  for  each  ton  they  haul 
is  the  lowest  in  the  past  quarter-century. 

At  these  low  rates,  the  railroads  are  called 
upon  to  meet  the  increased  operating 
costs  due  to  higher  wages  and  higher  aam 
prices  forwhat  they  buy  .They  are  also, 
of  course,  paying  increased  taxes. 


To  do  this  with  railroad  money,  the  railroads 
must  therefore  have  a  chance  now  to  provide 
for  the  future,  so  they  can  keep  on  furnishing 
America  with  the  finest  transportation  in  the 
world. 


And  we  think  this  further  fact  is 
important  to  know.  i 


Thestrainofwar  is  wearingout 
railroad  equipment— wearing 
out  cars,locomotives,and 
the  tracks  over  whichj^^H 
more  than  1^  million 
tons  of  freight  move  a 
mile  every  minute  of  m 
the  day  and  night. 
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Sees  Camera- 
Radar  for  Future 
News  Photogs 

By  JACK  PRICE 

The  new  high  speed  electronic  light 
-equipment  developed  by  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  and  publicized  this  week,  may 
be  the  forerunner  of  greater  things  to 
come.  At  present  this  light  may 
easily  be  used  to  supplant  the  present 
type  stroboscopic  lamp  that  has  been 
employed  by  photographers  for  the 
past  five  years.  However,  further  de¬ 
velopments  are  necessary  to  make  it 
applicable  for  general  news  photog¬ 
raphy. 

This  part  of  the  story  may  be  called 
a  news  cameraman’s  fantasy.  It  is 
based  upon  present  developments  and 
expectations  many  of  which  are  past 
the  blue  print  stage.  What  Radar  has 
accomplished  for  the  military  may  be 
the  basis  for  a  combination  of  devices 
made  practical  for  the  news  photog¬ 
rapher.  To  expect  a  camera-type 
Radar  is  not  wishful  thinking  when 
all  the  facts  are  known. 

Review  of  Developments 

A  quick  review  of  some  of  the  in¬ 
ventions  and  developments  in  the  me¬ 
chanics  used  for  photography  include 
the  super-speed  lighting,  shutters  that 
are  controlled  by  photo-electric  cells, 
devices  that  automaticlly  adjust  the 
focus,  photo-electric  cells  that  auto¬ 
matically  set  the  timing  for  exposures 
and  a  device  for  rapid  film  shifting. 
In  addition  to  the  mechanical  improve¬ 
ments  we  are  now  assured  of  simpli¬ 
fied  methods  of  processing  color  films 
in  our  own  dark  rooms.  We  have  also 
been  informed  that  the  making  and 
processing  of  prints  in  color  is  not  far 
distant. 

It  will  remain  for  some  enterprising 
engineers  to  combine  these  factors  to 
make  the  future  photo-camera  Radar. 
If  the  high-speed  light  could  be 
coupled  with  the  shutter  and  exposure 
devices,  the  taking  of  a  picture  would 
be  mechanically  perfected.  For  fur¬ 
ther  insurance  against  failures  due  to 
the  human  element,  the  automatic 
focusing  device  may  be  hooked  in  the 
combination,  thereby  insuring  perfect 
sharpness  at  all  times.  This  particu¬ 
lar  mechanism  has  two  beams  of  light 
which  when  converged  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject  accurately  adjust  the  focus.  The 
engineers  should  easily  find  a  system 
that  would  utilize  this  device  in  com¬ 
pleting  the  Camera  Radar. 

As  we  peer  into  the  future  we  see 
a  camera  almost  completely  controlled 
and  operated  by  electronics.  We  are 
informed  through  advertisements  that 
electronics  are  vital  in  war  operations 
and  that  we  may  expect  greater  de¬ 
velopments  for  the  post-war  period. 
To  some  extent,  we  are  sold  by  the 
promotional  material  but  our  faith  in 
the  American  scientists  is  complete 
and  that  is  the  basis  for  this  fantasy. 

All  Aatomotic 

The  overall  picture  as  we  see  it  for 
the  mechanics  in  news  photography  is 
this.  The  camera  used  by  the  lens- 
men  will  be  compact  and  of  super-pre¬ 
cision.  The  photographer  will  need 
only  to  open  it  and  point  it  at  the 
subject.  The  focusing  device  will  find 
the  range  then  being  coupled  with  the 
light,  shutter  and  timing  mechanisms, 
all  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  actual  ex¬ 
posure.  The  cameraman  will  merely 
press  a  button  and  the  picture  is  made. 
The  film  changing  device  will  auto- 
ma,'ically  remove  the  exposed  film  and 
place  a  new  film  in  readiness.  This 
part  of  the  mechanism  will  prevent 
double  exposures  and  insure  perfect 
results. 

Call  it  a  dream,  if  you  will,  but  in 
reality  almost  every  device  mentioned 
in  this  fantasy  is  an  actual  accom¬ 


plishment.  We  cannot  predict  just 
how  the  different  concerns  making  the 
various  instniments  will  get  together 
but  surely  they  will  be  combined  if 
the  individual  news  photographer  has 
to  do  it  himself,  and  he  will  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

So  much  for  the  camera  and  now  for 
the  prints. 

The  trend  to  color  has  been  accen¬ 
tuated  by  the  simplified  method  of 
local  processing.  Making  prints  in 
color  is  another  step  in  the  program. 
When  the  war  is  finished  these  scien¬ 
tific  developments  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  and  through  their  use  in  news¬ 
paper  photography  they  will  become 
standard. 

In  regard  to  the  light  source  prob¬ 
lem,  we  must  wait  until  the  super¬ 
speed  lamp  is  refined  to  the  point 
where  it  can  be  operated  by  a  small 
battery  which  could  be  carried  in  the 
photographer’s  knapsack.  The  weight 
must  also  be  reduced  to  less  than  ten 
pounds.  In  its  present  form  it  is  far 
too  heavy,  as  it  weighs  20  pounds  and 
requires  115  volts  to  operate.  The 
greatest  asset  of  the  new  lamp  is  the 
type  tube  used  which  is  no  larger  than 
a  cigarette. 

We  have  been  asked,  what  will  be¬ 
come  of  flash-bulbs?  As  we  see  the 
situation  we  may  safely  state  that 
bulbs  will  be  used  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  We  doubt  if  the  future  Cam¬ 
era  Radar  will  be  ready  for  a  few 
years  after  the  war.*  In  any  event 
the  manufacturers  of  flash-bulbs  will 
have  developed  a  lamp  that  will  com¬ 
pete  favorably  for  general  news  pho¬ 
tography.  Quite  frankly,  the  high¬ 
speed  lights  have  been  used  mostly  in 
sports  and  science  but  rarely  in  gen¬ 
eral  news  assignments.  The  reasons 
are  obvious. 

We  are  optimistic  about  the  future 
Camera  Radar. 

Heads  Army  Pictorial 

COL.  KIRK  B.  LAWTON  was  recent¬ 
ly  made  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Pic¬ 
torial  Service.  In  reality  he  is  also 
Chief  of  the  photographic  operations 
as  conducted  by  the  Signal  Corps. 
The  new  appointment  makes  him  the 
head  of  the  largest  staff  of  still  and 
motion  picture  photographers  ever 
organized.  His  department  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  school  for  training  both 
Army  movie  and  still  photographers. 

Prior  to  his  recent  appointment.  Col. 
Lawton  was  deputy  chief  of  the  Army 
Pictorial  Service.  His  duties  as  chief 
include  various  activities,  which  in 
the  motion  picture  field  alone  are  of 
mammoth  proportions.  He  is  a  mate¬ 
rialist  when  it  comes  to  still  photog¬ 
raphy  and  has  done  much  to  raise  this 
phase  of  military  pictorialization  to  a 
level  comparable  with  motion  pictures. 
His  belief  that  news  photography  is 
definitely  applicable  for  military  re¬ 
quirements  has  been  proven  by  giving 
it  recognition  in  a  practical  form. 

Col.  Lawton  was  born  in  Athol, 
Mass.,  in  1894.  Graduated  from 
Wor::ester  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1917 
and  served  in  the  last  war.  He  was 
commissioned  in  1917  as  lieutenant  in 
the  infantry.  After  the  war  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Signal  Corps  with 
rank  of  captain.  He  was  promoted  in 
1936  to  major  then  to  lieutenant 
colonel  in  1939  and  to  colonelcy  in 
1942.  In  1939  to  1940  he  was  ^cal 
officer  of  the  Signal  Corps  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Army  Pictorial  Service. 

McEvilly  at  Work 
MAJOR  MARTIN  MCEVILLY,  for¬ 
merly  head  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  photographic  department,  re¬ 
ported  for  duty,  this  week,  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Although  his  right  arm  still 
remains  in  a  plaster  cast,  he  has  man¬ 
aged  to  assume  certain  duties  but  must 
continue  to  report  to  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  for  treatment.  The  major 
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was  severely  injured  in  a  head-on  col¬ 
lision  when  his  car  was  hit  by  a  truck 
and  was  hospitalized  two  months. 

■ 

Ice  Cream  Co.  Teaches 
Boys  to  Jerk  Sodas 

In  these  days  of  hot  midsummer 
and  ice  cream  shortages,  imagine  a 
high  school  boy  or  girl  being  taught 
how  to  put  up  ice  cream  sodas  and 
all  the  delicious  concoctions  of  the 
average  tempting  soda  fountain— and 
being  paid  for  it,  too! 

Drug-store  cowboys  and  cowgirls, 
all  and  sundry,  are  invited  to  partic¬ 
ipate  in  this  pleasing  indoor  sport  in 
a  series  of  advertisements  now  being 
put  out  by  the  Supplee  dairy  inter¬ 
ests  throughout  the  Philadelphia  area. 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Would-be  soda-jerkers  are  invited 
through  the  medium  of  the  newspaper 
columns  to  come  in  and  receive  their 
training  free,  thus  to  earn  money  with 
which  to  buy  War  Bonds,  and  help 
finance  their  own  education.  The 
training  is  done  in  vacation  periods 
and  after  hours  for  those  who  are 
attending  summer  schools. 

The  course  runs  for  three  successive 
Saturdays,  or  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays 
and  Wednesdays,  9  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m., 
and  includes  lectures  on  the  food 
values  of  ice  cream,  its  importance  in 
war  time.  Trips  are  taken  through  the 
Supplee  plant  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  fine  arts  of  ice  cream  making, 
how  to  make  fountain  specialties,  and 
how  to  keep  a  fountain  in  running 
order. 

With  plenty  of  ice  cream  to  eat  be¬ 
times,  those  finishing  the  course  get 
a  diploma  and  a  tip  on  where  to  get 
a  job. 

■ 

Elmer  Davis  to 
Go  to  London 

Washington,  July  12 — Elmer  Davis 
left  Washington  this  week  for  New 
York  City  and  eventually  a  trans¬ 
oceanic  trip  that  will  take  him  to 
London  and  perhaps  other  capitals 
where  branches  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information  are  operating. 

Congressional  action  has  taken  OWI 
largely  out  of  the  field  of  domestic 
propaganda  and  this  marks  Davis’  first 
“field  trip”  to  examine  the  work  done 
in  what  will  be  virtually  his  only 
zone  of  activity  henceforth. 

The  London  office  has  a  staff  of  less 
than  a  score  of  public  relations  ex¬ 
perts,  but  has  won  praise  for  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  has  helped  Britons 
understand  the  United  States  and  its 
war  effort.  It  distributes  press  re¬ 
leases,  copies  of  speeches  and  other 
material  which  is  too  long  for  trans¬ 
mission  by  British  correspondents  in 
the  United  States. 


Newsprint  Shipmeni 
Exceed  Output 

Montreal,  July  14 — Shipi 
newsprint  from  Canadian  mills  di. 
June  exceeded  production  for  the 
straight  month,  the  total  at 
tons  being  15,707  tons  or  6.2% 
than  a  year  ago.  Shipments 
sented  72.7%  of  1942  capacity 
pared  with  69.6%  in  May  and  68.4^' 
June  last  year,  according  to 
released  by  the  Newsprint  Assi 
of  Canada,  In  view  of  the  U.  S.  Hg 
Production  Board  action  on  July 
ordering  new  cuts  in  U,  S.  newsprij 
use  for  the  present  quarter  rangfa 
up  to  5%  the  association’s  report  n. 
specting  the  breakdown  of  shipmc^ 
is  of  more  than  usual  interest,  d- 
though  the  June  consumption  J 
will  not  be  available  for  a  few  daji  f 
While  shipments  to  Canadian  c(» 
sumers  decrease  3.1%  those  to  UniW 
States  customers  were  up  1.2%  andli 
overseas  users  up  122.6%. 

Canadian  production  during  Juh 
amounted  to  257,845  tons  and  wr 
15,083  tons,  or  6.2%  higher  than  tk 
like  month  last  year.  Productions 
at  the  rate  of  69.6%  of  1942  capad^ 
compared  with  68.6%  in  May 
65.6%  a  year  ago.  Shipments  tha 
exceeded  production  by  11,145  toa 
and  there  was  a  corresponding  declae  j 
in  stocks  held  by  Canadian  nianufK-  ; 
turers. 

Shipments  and  production  by  U. 
mills  declined  8.3%  and  11.5%  re-j 
spectively  from  the  June,  1942,  levA] 
Shipments  exceeded  production 
1,670  tons  and  stocks  held  by  U. 
mills  decreased  by  that  amount. 

Newfoundland  production  and  sld|F 
ments  increased  26%  and  0.9% 
sfjectively  from  the  level  of  a  year 
Shipments  to  the  U.  S.  increased  fil 
and  shipments  to  overseas  customM 
increased  47.2%.  Shipments  exceeddf 
production  by  10,836  tons  and  mare* 
facturers  inventories  decreased  »| 
cordingly.. 

Stocks  of  all  North  American 
facturers  decreased  23,651  tons 
June  and  amounted  to  142,547  toni*| 
the  end  of  the  month.  In  1942  a.'.! 
1941  there  were  corresponding  in¬ 
creases  of  14,112  and  8,S48  tons. 


VACATION  SUSPENSION 

Lewisburg,  Pa.,  June  12 — The  Lewu- 
burg,  (Pa.)  Journal,  weekly,  did  nc 
publish  this  week.  Editor  Charles  H 
Smith  decided  that  his  employes  in- 
served  a  vacation  the  same  as  even- 
one  else,  and  found  that  giving  the? 
all  the  same  week  would  be  niuc: 
easier  than  attempting  to  publish  f: 
several  weeks  with  a  skeletons!: 
staff. 

Other  newspapers  have  been  re¬ 
ported  to  have  done  similar  thin? 


“Sure  I’ll  Stick  With  You”  Soys  Tbt 

Loyol  Currier 

•  Lots  of  opportunities  for  boys,  thes 
days,  but  he  tells  the  district  man  wi 
to  worry  about  him.  “I  like  to 
for  a  paper  that  comes  out  on  the  dot 
he  explains.  “Customers  have  a 
word  when  I  come  and  they  I# 
promptly  without  kicking.  This  ro^ 
is  just  like  home  to  me.”  .  .  . 

Mats  are  helping  to  make  many  ho? 
happy,  just  this  way. 

For  (leiN^ndable  AtrreotypLnx*  f 
C'ertirt<Nl  MatH,  made  in  the  L'.  ^ 


For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.  S  A. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION.  9  Rockefeller  Plaza.  Dept.  P.  N.  Y^  N-' 
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A  Graflex  craftsman  begins  inspection  of  a  Speed  Graphic  sent  for  the  Graflex  Customized  reNEWal. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  RE 


Vi»M  Graflex 
Information  Centers 

1  to  serve  both  niUilaO’ 
Ready  to  serv 

,„deiviV.an  users  ^ 

made  jers  are  lo- 

'traf50''i^e^'eUerBasa, 

itlvd..  US  Angeks.  _ 


“£**  flag,  for  high 
in  tho  production  of  war 
X*  flic*  war  thm  GRAFLEX 
T«  ooery  mombor  of  tho 
arganiMOtion  it  is  a  tymbol 
•mU  dono-^-and  m  chaUango  to 
^ompiiBhmcn  t . 


Our  new  caiiiera  pniduetion  is  ronsit<ne<l  to  the  IJ.  S.  lighting  forces. 
Dealers'  shelf  stocks  in  many  cases  are  depleted.  That’s  why  it’s  so 
vitally  important  lor  yon  to  preserve  your  GnAFi  KX-made  etfuipment. 

1  o  help  you  do  this  we  have  set  up  the  Grafi.f.x  Cuslomized  reiNKVV’al 
Plan.  Throtitfh  your  CiRafi.fx  Dealer  you  cun  arrange  this  c|uite  simply. 
It  provides  a  complete  check-up  and  reconditioning  at  the  Graflex  fac¬ 
tory.  hy  our  ex|M*rt  craftsmen  who  know  how  to  huild  and  how  to  re-huild 
Grafi.  KX-niadc  cameras. 

Now  is  the  time  to  do  this— before  heavier  Fall  and  W'inter  assign¬ 
ments.  It’s  one  way  we  are  trying  to  help  you  maintain  your  picture 
services  in  spite  of  war  curtailments.  And— 'to  avoid  interruptions  we 
have  <»n  hand  a  limited  amount  of  loan  equipment  (also  available  through 
your  (iRAFLEX  Dealer)  which  can  he  used  while  yours  is  being  reNKVV^ed. 
Tiif.  Foi  .mfr  (»rafi.ex  C  orporation.  Rochester  M.  N.  Y.,  IJ.  S.  A. 


!►  GRAFIEX 


I 
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WITH  THE  COLORS 

continued  jrom  page  28 


Myron  Roshar,  with  the  Racine 
(Wis.)  Joumal-Timea  advertising  staff 
for  the  last  two  years,  is  in  the  Army 
at  Camp  Grant,  Ill. 

Phillip  Neale  Davis,  Jr.,  a  former 
«nploye  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Citizen-Times  Company,  is  in  the 
Navy  at  Bainbridge,  Md. 

Lieut.  Charles  Dunham,  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Forces  and  formerly  pressman  on 
the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  & 
Express  and  the  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner,  was  reported  missing  in  action 
June  25.  On  the  preceding  day,  Lieut. 
Dunham  as  lead  l^mbardier  of  a  flight 
of  Flying  Fortresses  had  fulfilled  his 
pledge  to  deliver  a  load  of  bombs  for 
the  “boys  in  the  pressroom.” 

Lieut.  William  V.  McGarity,  former 
district  circulation  manager,  Columbus 
Citizen,  has  been  named  commanding 
officer  of  the  newly  activated  447th 
Aviation  Squadron  at  the  Air  Base  at 
Grand  Island,  Neb. 

John  Robinson,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  &  Tribune  photographer,  has 
been  inducted  into  the  Army.  He  is 
in  the  signal  corps,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Harry  G.  Linge,  36,  suburban  news 
reporter,  and  Herbert  J.  Latter,  18, 
copy  boy,  both  of  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  are  in  the  Army. 

Tech.  Sergt.  Roy  H.  Fuller,  formerly 
employed  in  the  street  sales  and  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  has  been  reported  missing  in 
action  in  the  Middle  Elastem  war  thea¬ 
ter.  He  was  an  aerial  engineer  and 
crew  chief  of  a  B-24  Liberator  bomber. 

Sergt.  Gerald  A.  Waindel,  former 
reporter  for  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
who  was  a  news  editor  for  OWI  in 
Chicago  before  going  into  service,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  combat  corre¬ 
spondents  headquarters  of  the  Marine 
Corps  in  Washington. 

Arnold  L.  Fausz,  copy  editor,  and 
Norval  W.  Ayers,  reporter,  both  of 
the  Toledo  Times,  have  been  commis¬ 
sioned  lieutenant,  (j.g.),  and  ensign 
respectively  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

George  Chaplin,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont 
and  a  1940-41  Nieman  Fellow,  has 
been  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  at 
Camp  Tyson,  Tenn.  Lieutenant.Chap- 
lin  is  with  the  barrage  balloon  school. 

Robert.  J.  Allen,  publisher  of  the 
Elmira  (N.  Y.)  News,  weekly,  has 
been  commissioned  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  and  has 
been  assigned  to  aviation  duty. 

Elnsign  Bob  Towers  dropped  in  at 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  last  week  on 
his  way  to  a  new  destination.  Towers, 


one  of  the  aces  of  the  Free  Press  pho¬ 
tographic  staff,  joined  the  Navy  six 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor  and  has 
.<^ince  been  getting  them  in  focus  for 
Uncle  Sam. 

Capt.  Royce  Howes,  former  military 
commentator  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  is  now  serving  with  Yank  in 
New  York.  Capt.  Jack  Weeks,  for¬ 
mer  Free  Press  reporter,  is  head  of 
the  Alaskan  bureau  of  Yank. 

Dick  Dilts,  left  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  photographic  staff  to  go  to  work 
for  Uncle  Sam.  Writes  Dilts  from 
Sheppard  Field,  Tex.,  concerning  a 
deck  of  cards  the  Free  Press  boys 
gave  him:  “That  deck  of  cards  you 
gave  me  seems  to  be  okay  as  I  earned 
half  a  month’s  pay  (Army)  on  the 
trip  south.” 


Wedding  Bells 


MISS  GERTRUDE  BURCH  of  the  De¬ 
troit  U.P.  bureau  was  married  last 
week  to  Lieut.  Kenneth  Van  der 
Heubel  of  Holland,  Mich. 

Miss  Evelyn  Romaine  Shultz,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  W.  Shultz, 
Harrisbiu-g,  Pa.,  was  married  to  Sgt. 
J.  Robert  Dugan,  Fort  Ord,  Cal.,  on 
July  10,  in  Harrisburg.  Sgt.  Dugan 
was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Har¬ 
risburg  Evening  News. 

Miss  Marianna  Rehling,  former 
theater  critic  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily 
News,  was  married  recently  to  Lt. 
Richard  Goodman,  U.  S.  Navy,  for  a 
year  and  a  half  on  submarine  duty. 

Miss  M.  Aubrey  Toulmin,  reporter 
and  feature  writer  of  the  Dayton  Daily 
News,  recently  married  Capt.  Fletcher 
Carney.  The  couple  is  living  at  Al¬ 
buquerque,  N.  M.,  where  he  is  sta¬ 
tioned  with  the  Air  Forces. 

Mrs.  Florence  Olsen  and  Ross  A. 
Lewis  were  married  at  Lake  Park 
Lutheran  Church,  Milwaukee,  July  10. 
Mr.  Lewis  is  the  editorial  cartoonist 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Bridges,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Bridges,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald- Journal,  and  also  an 
employe  of  the  company  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  office,  became  the  bride  of  Earl 
Geer  Ezell  on  June  2. 

Ensign  Frank  E.  Shaffer,  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve,  and  Miss  Ruth  Grabe  were 
married  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  on  June 
12.  He  is  a  former  member  of  the 
news  staff  of  the  Richmond  (Ky.) 
Daily  Register  and  the  Wetrfon  (W. 
Va.)  Times. 

Lynne  Foster,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  and  Lieut.  Larry  Bulger 
were  married  June  18  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  the  day  after  Bulger  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Officers'  Training  at  Yale. 


*On*  man  who  roally  knows  what  to  do 

with  nowtpapor  spoc*'— TIME  aaaoazine 

Designer  of  Outstanding  Newspapers 
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The  Lot  Angeles  Timet  The  Chicago  Sun 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  The  Atlanta  Journal 

The  Worcester  Telegram  The  Jersey  Journal 

The  Portland,  Oregon,  Journal  The  Bridgeport  Herald 
The  Jamestown,  N.Y.,  Post- Journal 
The  Reno  Evening  Gazette 
<r 
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I’aW  Ro/ster  AEF  in  Uiste 


will  bring  BEHER  PRESSWORK 


We  haven’t  ceased  to  work  in  your  interest  by  a  long  shot. 
Side  by  side  with  Vulcan’s  stepped-up  war  produaion, 
there  is  conducted  a  steady  research  into  ways  of  making 
good  rollers  and  press  blankets  better.  Of  course,  no  les¬ 
sening  of  war  activities  is  occasioned  by  this  research  at 
the  present.  While  prying  into  properties  of  synthetics 
to  make  them  more  useful  in  war  products,  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  discovering  improvements  in  resiliency,  toughness, 
resistance  to  oils — all  the  qualities  that  help  achieve  superior¬ 
ity  in  press  blankets  and  rollers  for  the  post-war  period 


In  the  meantime,  we  strongly  urge  the  conservation  of  all 
materials,  and  suggest  that  you  adhere  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  in  cutting  the  consumption  of  news¬ 
print  10%  below  1941. 


PR00FIN6 
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The  airlines  are  doing  two  jobs  today:  For  example.  United  Mainliners  are 
operating  regular  scheduled  flights  over  the  Main  Line  Airway  for  passengers, 
mail  and  express;  other  United  planes  are  operating  military  routes  to  foreign 
lands.  Both  of  these  vital  war  duties  are  helping  them  to  prepare  for  new 
responsibilities  .  .  .  in  the  coming  Age  of  Flight. 


Many  of  the  earth’s  resources  lie 
isolated  .  .  .  untouched  .  .  .  awaiting  an 
economical  way  to  reach  them. 

In  the  Age  of  Flight,  the  airplane  will 
unlock  these  resources.  For  the  airplane 
is  a  pioneer.  It  can  chart  the  courses  of 
trade  routes  to  different  lands.  Railroads 
or  highways  may  then  be  built . . .  towns 
bom  to  flourish  . . .  and  the  development 
of  a  new  trade  route  completed. 


Recently,  a  remote  outpost  on  this 
continent  was  threatened.  Great  trans¬ 
port  planes  went  into  action.  Guns,  mu¬ 
nitions,  soldiers,  workmen,  machinery 
were  flown  across  miles  of  wastelands. 
A  powerful  air  link  was  established. 

Meanwhile,  a  highway  was  started. 
Plans  for  a  railroad  were  drawn  up. 
Some  day,  buses,  trucks,  trains  and 
planes  will  all  share  with  the  already 


established  steamship  lines  a  profitable 
trade  to  that  land  of  opportunity. 

When  the  war  is  won,  this  same  expe¬ 
rience  will  be  duplicated  in  other  places 
throughout  the  world.  United  Mainlin¬ 
ers  of  the  future  will  take  to  the  skies 
on  errands  of  peace— trail  blazers  of  new 
and  profitable  trade  routes— heralds  of 
the  Age  of  Flight. 

★  BUY  WAR  BONDS  FOR  VICTORY  ★ 

UNITED 

AIR  g  IINES 

THE  MAIN  LINE  AIRWAY 


Notes  Improved  Status 
Of  Promotion  as  Healthy 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 

WE  HAD  lunch  the  other  day  with 

a  fellow  who  has  close  and  regular 
contact  with  promotion  men  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Naturally  we  talked 
about  promotion  from  soup  to  coffee, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  chang¬ 
ing  status  of  promotion  managers  and 
promotion  departments  in  the  past 
few  years. 

Said  Tom  (that’s  not  his  name), 
“Even  though  it  still  has  a  long,  long 
way  to  go,  newspaper  promotion  is 
definitely  headed  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  True,  the  promotion  department 
is  still  widely  unappreciated  and 
hindered  from  doing  its  best  and  most 
useful  work.  Nevertheless,  if  you 
compare  conditions  with  five  or  ten 
years  ago  you  quickly  see  how  much 
progress  has  been  made.” 

States  Improving 

We  offered  no  opposition  to  that 
observation.  The  quality  of  trade 
paper  ads  and  direct  mail  pieces  is 
100%  better  than  it  was,  even  allow¬ 
ing  for  a  certain  proportion  of  rather 
primitive  work.  We  have  been  aware 
of  more  intelligent  copy,  more  pro¬ 
fessional  layouts - 

“That’s  true  enough,”  interrupted 
Tom,  “but  not  what  I  mean.  I  mean 
the  status  of  promotion  is  improving 
within  the  newspaper  organization  as 
a  whole.  Better  output  technically  is 
only  a  reflection  of  the  more  funda¬ 
mental  change.” 

An  interesting  point  of  view,  we 
told  him.  Would  he  care  to  be  a  little 
more  specific?  On  what  did  he  base 
his  feeling  that  newspaper  promotion 
had  come  up  in  the  world? 

“I  travel  a  lot,”  replied  Tom,  “and 
talk  to  lots  of  promotion  men,  adver¬ 
tising  managers  and  business  managers 
and  publishers,  too.  Five  things  have 
been  happening  to  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  managers — not  to  all  of  them,  but 
to  enough  that  we  can  hope  the  trend 
will  continue.  Here  they  are: 

“First,  they  are  getting  more  author¬ 
ity.  They  are  running  their  depart¬ 
ments  with  more  independence  and 
less  interference. 

“Second,  they  are  consulted  fre¬ 
quently  in  matters  of  general  policy 
along  with  other  departmental  execu¬ 
tives.  This  did  not  use  to  happen. 

Average  Budget  Is  Up 

“Third,  the  average  promotion 
budget  has  gone  up. 

“Fourth,  there  is  greater  willing¬ 
ness  to  support  promotion  consistently. 
Today  there  are  newspapers  in  every 
part  of  the  country  whose  promotion  ^ 


•  Tke  eely  |eureal  givieg  t^ 
itewt  ef  advertkert,  advertit 
M»g,  peblbkiag,  pfiatiag  end 
eemmarelal  breadeatting  ki 
AuttraNa  and  New  Zeeland. 

It  yeu  are  planning  salat  eem- 
eaignt  er  are  interested  ir 
tkasa  tarritarlas  read 
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appears  regularly  in  good  seasons  and 
bad. 

“Fifth,  until  the  War  made  man¬ 
power  problems  so  acute,  promotion 
departments  were  beginning  to  be 
more  adequately  staffed.” 

Tom  has  been  around  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 
One  thing  is  certain.  The  more  news¬ 
paper  publishers  push  their  promotion 
departments  along  the  paths  Tom 
described,  the  higher  the  quality  of 
newspaper  promotion  will  go  and  the 
better  the  whole  business  will  be 
served.  Only  when  the  promotion 
department  is  permitted  and  encour¬ 
aged  to  make  its  own  plans  and  to 
car^  them  out  with  a  minimum  of 
kibitzing  from  other  departments  can 
the  job  be  really  well  done. 

A  Mere  $157,000 

JERRY  KLUTTZ  writes  a  govern¬ 
ment  employes  column  for  the 
Washington  Post.  One  day  last  March 
he  received  a  letter  from  Agnes 
Richardy,  a  government  clerk,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  Post  sponsor  a  drive 
to  get  government  girls  to  contribute 
one  dollar  each  to  buy  a  warplane  for 
the  Army.  Kluttz  printed  the  letter. 

From  then  on  things  happened  fast. 
Within  four  weeks  some  155,000  gov¬ 
ernment  workers  contributed  more 
than  $157,000  and  the  Post  was  able 
to  buy  not  only  one  plane  but  two,  a 
P-51  for  the  Army  and  a  Corsair  for 
the  Navy. 

This  case  history  of  newspaper  in¬ 
fluence  as  demonstrated  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  is  told  in  an  oversize 
brochure,  done  chiefly  in  picture  and 
caption  style.  Title  of  the  brochure  is 
“TTie  Story  of  Agnes  Richardy  and 
the  Hundred  and  Fifty-seven  Thou¬ 
sand  Dollars.”  It  is  sure  to  be  read 
with  interest  by  everyone  who  re¬ 
ceives  it,  sure  to  make  a  favorable 
impression  for  the  Post  as  a  powerful 
institution  in  Washington. 

Great  Equalizers 

MORE  and  more  prominently  we  see 

a  new  factor  appearing  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  large  circulation  publica¬ 
tions — Ration  Points.  This  week  a 
handsome  broadside  arrived  from  the 
New  York  Journal- American  an¬ 
nouncing  “a  new  trend  in  retail  and 
national  advertising  all  because  of 
rationing.” 

Continues  the  broadside:  “In  your 
own  advertising  .  .  .  you  have  recog¬ 
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nized  the  tremendous  importance  of 
ration  points.  Now  it’s  time  to  recog¬ 
nize  their  importance  when  selecting 
your  advertising  medium.  No  longer 
is  it  possible  to  generalize  about  a 
newspaper’s  circulation  in  terms  of 
‘class’  or  ‘mass.’  Rationing  has  added 
a  new  value  that  must  be  considered.” 

The  Journal-American  audience  is 
translated  into  terms  of  points  avail¬ 
able  for  meat  and  cheese,  canned 
goods,  sugar,  coffee  and  shoes.  Fam¬ 
ilies  reading  the  Sunday  Journal- 
American,  for  example,  have  218,240,- 
000  red  points  per  month  available  for 
meat  and  cheese.  “Advertising  in 
the  Journal-American,”  concludes  the 
broadside,  “reaches  by  far  the  largest 
ration  point  market”  of  any  New  York 
evening  newspaper. 

Employe  Relations 
THE  Los  Angeles  Times  has  prepared 
and  distributed  to  its  entire  staff  a 
28-page  booklet  setting  forth  in  detail 
the  personnel  and  employe  relation 
policies  of  the  company.  With  great 
completeness  the  booklet  covers  ad¬ 
vancement,  salaries,  hours,  vacations, 
employe  benefits  and  activities  and  is 
introduced  by  Norman  Chandler,  pres¬ 


ident  of  the  Times-Mirror  Compaq 

The  booklet  was  prepared  under  tk 
direction  of  Philip  Chandler,  actiij 
director  of  personnel. 

In  the  Mail 

VISUALIZING  newspaper  audieno. 

in  terms  of  the  cities  they  equal; 
size  certainly  is  not  new,  but  H 
always  effective.  The  Pittsburgh  (Pa, 
Sun-Telegraph  has  just  issued  a  folde 
“649,431  people  to  buy  what  you  h 
to  sell.”  Translating  the  Sun-Ti 
graph  circulation  into  families, 
folder  points  out  that  only  11  citiei 
the  United  States  are  larger  than 
Sun-Telegraph  audience. 

Vol.  1,  No.  3  of  the  Junior  Pi 
issued  by  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Poitf 
employes  both  at  home  and  in 
service,  was  edited  by  Joe  Harrin^„ 
editor  of  the  “All  Sorts”  column,  old 
est  column  of  humor  in  the  U.  S.  , 

GETS  NEW  POST  I 

Vincent  Kelley  who  has  been  . 
Noee,  Rothenburg  &  Jann,  Inc^  s 
cial  representatives,  for  12  years, 
been  named  to  take  over  the  directi 
of  the  New  York  office  following  c 
recent  death  of  Grover  Rothenburg. 
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A  Flag  with 
46,200  Stars 


XlIE  gervioe  flag  of  the  Bell 
System  had  46,200  gtarg  on 
May  1.  It  hag  a  lot  more  now. 
Telephone  men  and  women 
are  gerving  with  the  armed 
foreeg  everywhere. 

Thoge  who  are  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  fighting  realize 
egpecially  the  importance  of 
the  telephone  joh  back  home. 

“Tell  the  gang,^'  their  letterg 
gay,  ^'’to  keep  on  plugging. 


“We  wouldn’t  liave  the 
for  fighting  if  the  rest  of  tij 
Bell  Sygtem  wagn’t  gtickini 
the  job  and  pughing  thi 
the  callg  that  get  things  d 

“Takeg  team-work  to  wi" 
war  —  egpecially  a  big 
like  thig.”  / 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


•k  Your  continued  help  Id 
only  vital  calls  to  war-busy 
more  and  more  essential  evsn 


highway  transport  .  .  .  VITAL  TO  VICTORY  AND  THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIFE 

Greater  than  the'*Exodus” 


Since  vvar  started,  a  movement  of  people  has  taken  place  in  America 
which  is  even  greater  than  the  historical  “Exodus**  from  Egypt  to 
the  Land  of  Canaan.  It  is  the  migration  of  millions  upon  millions 
of  people  to  vvar  production  centers.  This  large  and  rapid  shift  in 
population  to  relatively  few  cities,  accompanied  by  the  construction 
of  thousands  of  new  homes  and  factories,  has  enabled  Highway 
Transport  to  make  one  of  its  greatest  war  contributions.  Here*s 
evidence  from  the  metropolitan  center  of  the  nation*s  second  largest 
war  production  area : 

In  two  years  its  population  increased  more  than  300,000.  Its  coach  lines 


carried  30,000,000  more  passengers  in  1942  than  in  1941.  An  estimated 


85%  to  90%  of  the  trucks  on  its  highways  carry  vital  war  materials. 


GENERAL  MOTORS  TRUCK  &  COACH 


INVEST  IN  VICTORY 


DIVISION  OF  YELLOW  TRUCK  A  COACH  MANUFACTURING  I.OMPANY 


Joseph  B.  Eastman,  director  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation,  recently  stated:  “Automotive  trans- 
portation  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  winning  of  the 
War.  Goods  must  reach  their  destinations  '^nd  workers 
must  get  to  their  jobs ...  on  time.  ”  Join  the  U.  S.  T  ruck 
Conservation  Corps  and  keep  your  trucks  in  best 
ossible  condition. 


Home  of  GMC  Trucks  and  Yellow  Coaches  .  .  .  Manufacturer  of  a  Wide 
Variety  of  .Military  Vehicles  for  our  Armed  Forces 


HONOR  TEX.  PUBLISHERS  of  malaria,  and  who  has  been  spend- 

Texas  newspaper  men  reoentiy  were  ^  two  months  in  &n  Fr^- 
among  guests  at  an  elaborate  celebra-  taking  a  cure  for  the  fever,  ha; 

FT  J'^st  arrived  in  Honolulu.  Also  joining 
M  f  f  T  anniversa^  of  El  Honolulu  AP  staff  are  Arthii 

Mundo  of  Tampico,  Mexico.  The  v^t-  correspondent  at  Tacoma 

mg  publishers  and  editors  were  en  er-  Clarence  Hamm,  photographer 

tamed  by  Vicente  Vallasana  editor-  ^^o  expects  to  leave  San  Francbct 
mana^r  of  El  Mundo,  which  he  soon  for^e  islands;  and  Bob  Eunson 
found^  in  ms.  The  paper  issued  a  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  staff,  who  ex- 

^section  128-page  commemoraUve  ^s  to  join  the  Honolulu  kaff  soon 
edition,  ^e  governor  of  the  Mexican  MacDonald,  photographer,  wil 

state  of  Tamaulip^  and  other  civil  t3ke  Hamm’s  place  in  Alaska  wher 
and  mi  itary  officials  took  part  in  the  latter  leaves  for  Honolulu.  Hamn 
relebration.  a  ceremony  at  the  been  in  San  Francisco  for  severa 
Tampico  city  hal  documents  and  recuperating  from  his  Alaski 

medals  were  presentea  to  honor  guests,  experience 
so  recognizing  them  and  according  a 

them  the  freedom  of  the  city.  Recipi-  JOINS  AD  BUREAU 
cnts  included  E.  G.  Hoffsten,  manager  t  a  j  •  *u 

of  the  Brownsville  Herald;  W.  P.  Allen,  I-  Andrews,  active  m  Jc 

publisher  Laredo  Times;  Ignacio  E.  newspaper  representation  field  for 
Lzano,  publisher  of  La  Pre^sa  of  San  this  week  joins  the  stafl 

Antonio  and  La  Opinion  of  Los  An-  the  sales  departoent  of  the  Bureac 
Beles  both  Spanish  laneuaee  dailies-  Advertising,  ANPA,  with  head- 

Quarters  in  New  York.  He  began 
Jonn  otone,  editor  or  tne  riaritngen  •*.  ...  .v  x  j  tr-*  \ 

P.  Morgen,  chief  of  Ihe  Meileo  City  T*  •*!' 

bureeu,  Unlt«i  Pr.«;  John  Lioyd,  S.°'  ">  1»“ 

chief  of  the  Mexico  City  bureau.  As-  ®  ureau.  ^ 

JOINS  CfflCAGO  SUN 

and  Curtis  Vinson,  Mexico  City  cor-  Gherman  M^iller  ass^tant  managmg 
respondent  of  the  Dallas  News.  «litor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has 
Messrs.  Allen,  Lozano,  Stone,  Barthol-  «  Position  as  ass«- 

omew  and  Lloyd  were  not  present.  tant  to  E.  Z  Dimitman,  e^cuUve  edi- 
•  tor  of  the  Chicago  Sun.  The  two  were 

THANK  PUBUSHra  “fn  tTLe^Juvr^d" 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Typographical  Inquirer.  Gay  Churchill,  one  oi 
Union  No.  55  recently  expressed  its  ^^e  Inquirer’s  staff  of  girl  reporters 
formal  appreciation  to  Ernest  L.  j^as  transferred  to  the  Sun  to 

^en,  publisher  of  the  Syracuse  Post-  the  direction  of  her  formei 

Standard,  for  having  reprinted  an  ar-  j^oss 
tide  written  by  William  Hard  for  the  a 

June  issue  of  Reader’s  Digest,  giving  ADVERTISING  "BEAT** 
the  history  of  the  International  Typo-  Sponsored  bv  48  local  retailers  a 

.Th®  Post-S^^d  ad  titled:  ‘Ufos  Strike 

obtained  permission  from  Readers  x  j  j  n  j- 

ue  •  •  •  Europe  Invaded,  Canadians  Fight- 

Sftorial  page  l^^M^y  31  It  was  iC  ^ay  into  Sicily  Now  as  Battle  of 

fostrated  by  a  pictore  of  a  meeting  of  ^toe 

the  Post-Stan<krd  Chapel.  A  reso-  <0''*.)  Daily  Re^rter  July  10,  the 

lution  was  unanimousir  adopted  at 

the  June  meeting  of  the  Syracuse  nounoed  The  ad  was  planned  and 
union  to  “convey  to  the  Post-Stondard  ^®®‘^®  “8®  ®P^y  !,•  J 

Company  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  ®  *® 

union  for  their  generosity  and  under-  ?®^®  °^^®  f/*  ^ 

standing  of  our  problems,  which  have  Help  Win  the  War? 

"NAVY  DAY"  EDITION 

line  cooperation  that  the  publishers  ^  v  . 

and  printers  have  enjoyed  over  the  .  P'®  Coun^  on 

past  many  years,”  the  letter  said.  3  published  a  60-pap  Meet 


AS  TO  WEIGHT,  your  shipment  may 
be  a  pound  or  a  ton  and  up,  so  long 
'  as  it  fits  in  a  plane.  AS  TO  SIZE,  you 
i  will  be  safe  in  following  dimen¬ 
sions  shown  underneath  the 
i  illustration. 

!  However,  large  shipments  can 
j  often  be  broken  into  a  number  of 
j  smaller  units.  When  this  is  impos- 
I  sible,  consult  your  local  Railway 
1  Express  Agency,  who  can  often 
make  special  arrangements  for 
handling  larger  shipments. 

FOR  FASTEST  DELIVERY,  ship 
early,  as  soon  as  package  is  ready. 
PACK  COMPACTLY  but  Securely,  to 
cut  AIR  EXPRESS  COStS. 


Maximum  dimensions  for  AIR 
EXPRESS  packages;  Length,  35  to  49'A 
inches;  width,  41  inches;  depth,  18Vi 
inches.  Larger  shipments  should  be 
broken  into  smaller  units  whenever 
possible,  to  conserve  valuable  space  on 
the  planes. 


Jack  Rice,  Associated  Press  camera¬ 
man  whose  long  service  in  the  South 
Pacific  gained  him  national  recogni¬ 
tion,  is  on  his  way  to  Africa,  follow¬ 
ing  a  stay  of  several  weeks  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  region,  where  he 
convalesced  from  an  attack  of  tropical 
fever.  William  Hippie,  AP  correspond¬ 
ent  who  saw  the  windup  of  the 
Guadalcanal  battle,  despite  an  attack 


Air  Express  Speeds  War  Program 

TODAY,  AIR  EXPRESS  not  only  serves  the  home  front  but  is 
also  working  hand  in  hand  with  the  Army  and  Navy  to  supply 
our  fighting  fronts  throughout  the  world. 

TOMORROW,  AIR  EXPRESS  will  girdle  the  globe  in  international 
peacetime  commerce  ...  to  bring  all  foreign  markets  to  the 
doorstep  of  American  business. 


NEW  POSITION 
ADVERTISING  DEPT. 


Large  Eastern  newspaper  is  in¬ 
terested  in  receiving  applications 
for  a  new  position  to  be  created 
in  its  Advertising  Department  for 
the  development  of  new  business 
in  both  local  and  national  classifi¬ 
cations.  TTie  newspaper  is  im¬ 
portant,  the  position  is  unusual; 
the  only  applications  that  will  be 
considered  will  come  from  those 
with  excellent  advertising  sales 
background  and  proven  ability. 
Write  Box  1174,  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 


,iic  uioltlQ'S 

JS  lOMW®* 


Phone  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY,  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION 
Representing  Ihe  AIRLINES  of  Ihe  United  Stoles 


WRITE  for  our  quick-reference  handbook  on  "How  to  Ship  by  AIR  express  Dur¬ 
ing  Wartime.”  Dept.  PR-2,  Railway  Express  Agency,  230  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C 


Mm 
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These  words,  in  a  thumb-smudged  letter  from 
an  American  Flight  Commander,  come  right 
I  out  of  the  dirt  and  sweat  of  this  war. 

That  letter  is  one  of  hundreds  in  the  growing 
files  at  Curtiss-Wright  —  letters  that  tell  the  story 
'  of  the  family  of  fighter  planes  that  to  date  have 
engaged  in  more  individual  combats  than  all  other 
American-made  fighter  types  combined. 


For  Curtiss  Warhawks  are  on  the  warpath  all 
over  the  world  —  Alaska,  Aleutian  Islands,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  China,  Great  Britain,  New  Guinea,  Russia 
and  North  Africa.  And  despite  their  many  engage¬ 
ments  against  numerically  superior  forces,  they’ve 
knocked  down’from  three  to  ten  enemy  planes  for 
every  Curtiss  P-40  lost. 

“For  nine  months  I’ve  flown  them  steadily  in 


C-46  Commando,  cargos  Deadly  firepower  of  the  Curlisj-Wright  P-40  Curtiss-Wright  SB2C-1  Helldiver,  powerful 

‘'wport"  Troopship  of  the  Sky"  of  the  U.  S.  Warhauk  revealed  during  night  operations,  dive  bomber  in  use  by  the  U.  S.  l^avy. 

4rmy  Air  Force. 


^I^'^right  C-76  Caravan,  U.S.  Army  Curtiss-Wright  A-25,  new  and  deadly  Curtiss-Wright  S03C-2,  U.  S.  Navy  scout- 
^>'<n>sport,  made  almost  entirely  of  ply- '  attack-bomber  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Force,  observation,  providing  watchful  eyes  for  the 


combat,’’  says  a  recent  letter  from  China.  “We’ve 
used  them  as  pursuit  ships,  interceptors,  recon¬ 
naissance  planes,  dive  bombers,  and  escorts  .  .  . 
We’ve  used  them  for  everything  except  subma¬ 
rines,  and  by  the  gods,  if  you’ll  put  a  periscope  in 
the  canopy,  we’ll  even  use  them  for  that!  ’’  • 

Some  day  the  whole  story  will  be  told  —  first 
hand,  with  words  and  music,  by  the  courageous 
men  who  come  back  from  the  dust  and  sweat  of 
war  —  men  “who  know  what  war  is  like.’’ 

Meanwhile,  there  can  be  only  one  answer  to 
their  letters.  It  is  more  and  more  planes  —  more 
war  bonds  — more  work  and  sacrifice,  until  this 
war  is  won. 

Then  the  power  of  America’s  air  industry  will 
find  a  new  and  finer  expression  in  the  great  age  of 
transportation  and  trade  to  come . . .  LOOK  TO  THE 
SKY,  AMERICA! 

CURTISS 

WRIGHT 

AIRPLANES  •  ENGINES 
PROPELLERS 
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Health,  Reducing  Studios 
Are  “Now”  Ad  Prospects 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


Number  39  in  a  series 

WHY  DO  some  people  gain  weight 
easily;  why  do  some  eat  three  meals 
a  day,  lunch,  snacks  between  meals 
and  retain  the  same  approximate 
weight  year  after  year  Why  do  stout 
people  have  a  shorter  life  span,  while 
those  who  tend  to  slenderness  live  a 
few  years  longer  than  the  stout  peo¬ 
ple? 

For  centuries  these  questions  have 
bothered  doctors  as  well  as  their  pa¬ 
tients.  Are  there  any  common  sense 
answers  to  these  questions,  and  are 
there  any  prospects  in  the  average 
city  who  might  profit  from  answers? 
Based  on  our  three  years  experience 
with  four  different  health  studios, 
who  also  feature  their  reducing  fa¬ 
cilities,  we  believe  that  a  campaign 
can  be  built  for  them  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  immediate  business  and  will  pay 
handsomely  if  the  director  of  the 
studio  will  keep  up  a  constant  bar¬ 
rage  of  advertising,  directed  to  the 
stout  group.  Some  of  the  copy  should 
be  directed  to  the  slender  group  also, 
but  in  most  markets,  it’s  the  over¬ 
weight  people  who  respond  most 
quickly  to  the  advertising. 

Carefei  Selecties  of  Patiests 
Can  anyone  reduce  safely?  The 
answer  is  “yes”  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten;  but  the  tenth  customer  should  be 
referred  to  her  doctor  before  a  reduc¬ 
ing  program  is  started.  Most  good 
heal^  studios  are  very  carehil  in  the 
selection  of  their  patients  or  cus¬ 
tomers.  Through  long  experience, 
they  can  spot  the  ones  who  should 
have  a  doctor’s  prescription  before  the 
rigid  reducing  program  is  started.  For 
the  “run  of  the  mine”  women  who 
visit  the  studio,  a  few  simple  tests  are 
all  that’s  required  before  a  course  of 
treatments  is  sold. 

In  this  country,  millions  of  women 
now  have  a  fair  understanding  of  the 
amounts  of  calories  needed  to  main¬ 
tain  good  health.  Many  of  them 
know  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
they  keep  on  gaining  weight  is  due  to 
one  simple  cause;  they  take  in  more 
calories  every  twenty-four  hours  than 
their  bodies  can  iise.  Result,  fat  starts 
to  pile  up  here  and  there;  and  in  a 
few  weeks  or  months  dresses  must  be 
discarded,  suits  remodeled,  coats  let 
out,  and  shoes  be  a  size  larger. 

Frequently  men  and  women  also 
say  these  things  when  they  pass  a 
stranger,  or  when  they  meet  a  new 
friend,  “My  what  a  trim  figure  she 
has,  and  she  must  be  over  forty,”  or 
“My.  but  isn’t  she  fat.  And  she  can’t 
be  more  than  28.”  Check  with  your 
wife,  your  friends,  and  see  if  they 
haven’t  made  these  two  statements. 
Yes,  check  yourself — ^haven’t  you 
thought  or  made  remarks  like  the 
foregoing?  We  all  do.  Fat  people 
are  the  butt  of  a  lot  of  jokes.  Yes, 
Aey  laugh  with  you,  but  when  they 
are  alone  in  front  of  their  mirrors 
they  don’t  laugh  at  a  triple  deck  chin, 
bulging  hips,  heavy  shoulders — and 
none  of  them  likes  the  idea  of  being 
fitted  to  a  larger  size  shoe. 

Three  Themes 

Three  ideas  should  be  emphasized 
in  the  campaign.  1 — You  don’t  need 
to  be  fat,  overweight.  2 — ^Your  health 
will  be  better  if  your  weight  is  re¬ 
duced.  3 — ^You  will  have  more  ad¬ 
mirers  if  you  reduce  safely  and 
sanely. 

Theme  No.  1.  No  need  to  be  fat: 
Even  though  many  women  know 
something  about  calories,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  not  overeating,  you  will 
find  it  necessary  to  point  out  these 


facts  in  the  copy.  The  simplest  way 
to  do  this  is  to  select  about  four  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  women  who  are  aver¬ 
age  in  your  city.  As  an  example, 
school  teachers,  women  with  two  or 
more  children,  women  now  working 
in  war  plants  or  offices,  and  the  un¬ 
married  women  around  30  and  up, 
who  are  beginning  to  shy  at  scales. 

Each  of  these  women  needs  a  dif¬ 
ferent  ntimber  of  calories  every  day. 
The  woman  working  in  a  war  plant 
requires  more  than  each  of  the  other 
three.  Next  comes  the  housewife  who 
does  all  of  her  own  work,  but  whose 
husband  is  now  earning  enough 
money  to  let  her  take  a  course  of 
treatments.  The  other  two  groups, 
school  teachers  and  the  so-called 
leisure  class  probably  use  about  the 
same  number  of  calories  every  day. 

From  a  very  good  book,  we  learn 
that  the  war  worker  needs  from  2,600 
to  3,000  calories  daily.  From  our 
friends  who  employ  thousands  of 
women  in  war  pi^uction  plants,  we 
learn  diat  many  of  their  women  em¬ 
ployes  eat  more  today  than  they  have 
ever  eaten;  yet  many  of  them  have 
reduced  from  5  to  as  much  as  20 
pounds.  They  bum  up  the  fat,  and 
find  themselves  always  ready  for  a 
good,  hearty,  well-balanced  meal. 
There  are  others  however,  who  find 
that  their  new  food  requirements  are 
adding  a  pound  or  more  weekly. 

This  group  are  live  prospects.  They 
are  earning  their  own  money,  they  are 
buying  more  and  better  closing;  they 
spend  more  money  in  beauty  shops 
than  ever  before;  and  they  are  very 
much  alive  to  their  “after  sundown” 
appearance.  Special  copy  for  this 
group  should  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  scientific  reducing  treatments. 
No  woman  wants  to  lose  a  week’s 
pay  because  she  is  ill,  tired  out  and 
always  feeling  like  she  couldn’t  drag 
her  feet  another  step. 

Better  Looks  and  Health 

Of  course,  the  same  reducing  argu¬ 
ments  used  for  war  workers  can  be 
easily  adapted  to  the  thousands  of 
other  women  in  your  market  who  fall 
in  the  second  group,  housewives  who 
are  now  doing  all  of  their  own  work, 
whose  husbands  are  earning  big 
wages,  and  who  would  thank  anyone 
for  helping  the  wife  to  reduce  to 
her  pre-marriage  figure  lines. 

Theme  No.  2.  Women  at  home: 
It  doesn’t  require  any  special  gift  to 
predict  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
great  spendable  surplus  available  in 
this  country.  Merchandise  shortages, 
priorities  and  the  need  of  our  lend 
lease  friends  and  our  armed  forces. 


America’s  newspaper  editors 


and  radio  commentotors 
have  recently  voted 


'TIME  is  the 
most  impor¬ 
tant  magazine 
published  in 

the  United 

States  today" 


are  forcing  a  further  curtailment  of 
civilian  goods.  Never  before  has  there 
been  so  much  idle  surplus  money 
available  for  luxuries  and  other 
things.  Reducing,  taking  a  regular 
course  of  health  exercise  is  a  semi¬ 
luxury. 

In  preparing  copy  for  the  average 
woman  who  does  her  own  work,  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  placed  on  two 
themes,  (a)  You  will  look  better 
and,  (b)  you  will  enjoy  better  health. 
These  two  ideas  go  together.  Any 
health  studio  director  will  tell  you 
that  a  person  near  normal  weight  for 
their  height,  is  usually  a  more  cheer¬ 
ful,  healthy  individual.  The  average 
woman  in  the  home  requires  about 
1,800  calories  a  day. 

Now  a  word  alraut  diets.  Doctors 
and  health  studio  people  tell  us  that 
it  is  easier  for  the  average  person  to 
stop  smoking  or  drinking,  than  to 
sit  down  to  a  meal,  and  limit  the 
amount  of  food  eaten.  The  old  say¬ 
ing,  “Most  people  eat  their  way  to 
illness,”  is  all  tro  true. 

Theme  No.  3:  Those  who  lead  a 
sedentary  life,  who  do  little  physical 
work,  who  have  a  great  deal  of  leisure 
time  on  their  hands,  require  even 
fewer  calories  each  day.  Women  in 
this  group — esx^ecially  tiiose  who  are 
not  married— attend  parties,  entertain 
more,  and  as  a  result,  acquire  eating 
habits  that  sometimes  wind  up  with 
weight  increases  that  startle  them. 

This  group  are  good  prospects  for 
any  health  studio.  ’They  have  the 
time.  TTiey  usually  have  the  money; 
and  nine  times  out  of  ten  they  are 
interested  in  finding  some  man  who 
will  ask  for  their  hand  in  marriage. 
So  it’s  very  important  that  they  al¬ 
ways  appear  at  their  best. 

Take  no  chance  on  a  flash  campaign 
for  13  weeks.  Find  out  how  much  the 
prospect  is  willing  to  spend  in  your 
paper  for  a  full  year.  Then  divide 
the  appropriation  into  156  parts. 
That’s  three  ads  a  week  for  52  weeks. 


hamper  production,  take  lives,  d|. 
stroy  property  and  demoralize  ^ 
American  spirit.  That’s  not  the 
America  was  built  and  it’s  not  ^ 
way  America  will  grow. 

“Just  saying  ‘It  can’t  happen  hen’ 
isn’t  enough.  We  400,000  trade  unica- 
ists,  half  the  families  in  Philadelpha. 
can  do  more — we  must  do  more.” 

Four  cardinal  planks  in  a  platfoix 
of  concrete  action  are  pointed  out 

“We  can  use  common  sense  and  d^ 
liberation  instead  of  listening  to  ru¬ 
mors  and  provoking  rash  action. 

“We  can  use  our  trade  union  prac-f* 
tice  of  working  together,  and  b 
tackling  this  problem  collectivtij 
through  the  use  of  conference  aui 
negotiation. 

“We  can  work  on  a  program  d 
equality  for  all  Americans  which  wj 
provide  job  opportunities,  equal  piy 
for  equal  work,  decent  housing  ud 
adequate  recreation. 

“America  is  a  great  Nation  becaoR 
it  appreciates  the  worth  of  each  ia- 
dividual;  because  we  live  and  coop¬ 
erate  together  as  neighbors;  becaoRii 
so  many  widely  differing  groups  ad ' 
peoples  have  made  contributions  k 
America.  America  will  stay  great  la- 
cause  there  are  enough  of  us  who  be¬ 
lieve  these  things  and  know  how  d 
put  them  into  practice.” 

Put  up  and  paid  for  by  a  combiocf 
committee  representing  the  Philadd- 
phia  Central  Labor  Union  of  ^ 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  tbi 
Philadelphia  Industrial  Union  Coon- 
cil  of  the  CIO  and  the  United  labet 
Committee,  the  call  to  unity  signs  of 
with  this  pledge: 

“We,  as  leaders  of  Philadelidiii’i 
trade  unions,  pledge  ourselves  to  qt- 
ply  these  principles  in  race  relatioo 
and  call  upon  all  in  our  communit; 
to  join  in  making  Democracy  real  ii 
PhUadelphia.” 


Phila.  Labor  Fights 
Race  Riots  With  Ads 

Organized  labor  in  the  Philadelphia 
sector  has  gone  all  out  in  an  effort  to 
align  itself  solidly  behind  the  war  ef¬ 
fort  and  has  resorted  to  the  local 
newspaper  columns  with  huge  display 
advertisements  to  assert  itself,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  regard  to  such  matters  as 
race  riots. 

With  the  slogan  “Only  a  United 
America  Can  Win  the  War,”  and  a 
striking  art  layout  featuring  a  be- 
goggled  welder  silhouetted  against  the 
background  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
superimposed  upon  the  American  flag, 
a  compelling  ad  appeared  in  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  dailies  this  week. 

“Our  program  was  hurt  by  the  De¬ 
troit  riot,”  declares  the  copy.  “Race 
riots  don’t  remedy  anything.  They 


WANTED: 

Pony  Autoplates 


Factory  rebuilt  Pony  Autoplates  urgently 
needed.  If  you  own  a  PONY  with  cooler 
attached  .  .  .  not  in  use  ...  let  us  make 
you  a  liberal  offer  for  it.  Send  details  to 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation, 
Plalnfleld.  N.  J.  N.  Y.  Offlee:  501  5th  Ave. 
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Breather  after  biisint 


Today's  executive  must 
keep  going.  He  does 
so  by  stopping  to 
refresh  mind  and  body. 

When  he  stops  at 
The  Waldorf  Men's  Bar, 
thoughts  clear  and 
nerves  relax  in  this 
restful  club  atmosphere.^ 
appetites  respond  to 
excellently  cooked  food. 

Add  this  important  address! 
your  after-business  itine 
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PARK  AVENUE  •  49TH  TO  50TH  •  NE»  1 
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All  directly  due  to  our  growing 
naval  might.  More  fighting  ships 
on  guard.  New  airplane  carriers. 
New  destroyer  escorts  (popularly 
named  “sub-killers” ),  livelier  even 
than  destroyers.  U-boats  are  find¬ 
ing  fewer  and  fewer  targets. 

On  this  page  are  shown  some  of 
the  newer  weapons  that  are  killing 
off  the  U-boat.  The  war  against 
subs  is  not  over.  Nor  will  it  be 
won  by  any  single  weapon.  All 
weapons  together  —  planes,  war- 
ships,  detection  devices,  guns, 
blimps,  depth  charges,  bombs, 
workers  ashore— make  a  team. 


Tke  German  High  Command  now  ad¬ 
mits  that  U-boats  are  sinking  less 
and  less  tonnage.  March  losses  of 
850,000  tons  dropped  to  415,000 
in  April,  372,000  in  May.  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  recently  re¬ 
ported:”.  . .  as  a  result  of  the  May 
victory  and  massacre  of  U-boats 
we  have  had  in  June  the  best 


production  of  dry  cargo  skips  in 
May  set  a  record  of  1 ,782,000  dead- 
leeight  ions. 

By  these  figures,  our  launchings 
times  our  losses  in  May. 


U.  S.  Navy  Oficial  Photo 

TWO  ^ASH  CANS’*  AT  ONCE.  As  soon  as  tho  new  detection  de¬ 
vices  locate  a  sub  near  the  convoy,  fighting  ships  race  to  drop  depth 
charges.  Convoys  are  being  better  protected  month  by  month,  as 
America’s  shipyards  speed  delivery  of  destroyers  and  destroyer 
escorts.  _ 


r.S.  Navy  Offieial  Photo 


NEW  DESTROYER  ESCORTS  — first  of 
their  type — have  alreaily  earned  tho  name 
‘'sub-killers.”  The  Navy’s  latc.st  answer  to 
the  convoy  problem,  they  mount  3-inch 
cannon  and  2()-mni.  Oerlikon  A.V  guns.  They 
pack  a  big  cargo  of  depth  charge.s.  United 
St.\te8  Steed’s  famous  Federal  Shipbuild¬ 
ing  and  Dry  Dock  Company  is  turning  out 
these  craft  so  rapidly  they’re  actually 
launched  in  pairs! 


If.  S.  Nary  Of^cinl  Photo 

BLIMPS  FOR  “EYES.”  Tho  slow  speed  of  u 
blimp  is  an  advantage  in  studying  tho  water 
for  telltale  outlines  of  undiTseas  killers.  The 
sub  stops  its  engines.  It  may  fool  underwater 
listening“ears,”but  not  watchful  eyes  ov'crhead. 


HELICOPTERS  TAKE  OFF  FROM  TANKERS.  Another  new  anti¬ 
sub  weapon  in  tho  experimental  stage,  the  helicopter  can  take  off 
from  a  deck  space  hardly  larger  than  itself.  Useful  for  its  hovering, 
slow-flying  abilities,  it  can  even  carry  depth  charges. 
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Classified  Adv. 

Is  Established 
As  "National" 

By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  post-war 
planning  of  classified  advertising. 

Plans  for  the  future  always  seem 
premature  when  the  job  at  hand  is 
incomplete.  However,  the  current 
day’s  work  will  have  been  finished 
when  tomorrow’s  work  is  to  be 
started.  Being  prepared  for  the  new 
day  will  shorten  the  so-called  “recon¬ 
struction  period”  and  bring  readjust¬ 
ment  and  new  accomplishments  that 
much  sooner.  Post-war  plans  are 
“shock  absorbers”  for  the  drastic 
changes  that  must  accompany  the  re¬ 
tarded  momentum  of  a  nation  at  war 
to  trends  of  peacetime  endeavor. 

Classified  advertising  has  been,  and 
still  is,  subjected  to  many  strange  in¬ 
novations  in  its  application  to  war¬ 
time  conditions  and  its  utilization  in 
the  war  effort.  Government  requested 
regulations,  by  the  WMC,  of  the  Help 
Wanted  columns;  price  control  direc¬ 
tives  of  the  OPA,  effecting  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  classifications;  competition  to 
Rentals  by  the  establishment  of  NHA 
free  rental  and  housing  bureaus;  and 
self-imposed  white  paper  limitations 
for  advertisements,  in  cooperation 
with  the  WPB,  crowd  a  full  60  sec¬ 
onds  into  each  and  every  working 
minute  of  the  day.  Yet,  time  must  be 
found  for  that  post-war  planning. 

New  Departercs  Have  Reward 

Although  these  new  departures  may 
have  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  CAM,  alike,  and  at  times 
even  threatened  the  very  existence  of 
the  publication,  they  are  not  without 
a  fitting  reward — if  they  are  employed 
in  the  creation  of  plans  for  greater 
achievements  in  the  post-war  era. 

Classified  advertising,  in  the  pre- 
Pearl  Harbor  days,  was  local  in  ap¬ 
peal,  with  little  exception.  Likewise, 
managerial  methods  were  local  prob¬ 
lems,  too.  Basic  fundamentals  of 
building  and  selling  classified  adver¬ 
tising  was  the  limited  association  to  a 
national  scope  this  particular  division 
of  the  advertising  profession  enjoyed. 

World  War  II  has  developed  na¬ 
tional  classified  advertising.  It  is  not 
^‘national”  in  a  sense  that  advertising 
is  now  known — but  a  new  and  distinc¬ 
tive  type,  typically  characteristic  of 
classified,  rendering  a  national  service 
rather  than  merchandising  national 
products.  This  new  phase  of  classified 
advertising  should  be  the  basis  upon 
which  post-war  planning  is  predi¬ 
cated.  It  can  be  made  a  new  division 
of  classified  advertising  in  addition  to 
the  continued  local  service  afforded. 

This  new  national  classified  adver¬ 
tising  was  bom  of  necessity;  has 
proven  the  value  of  its  existence  and 
has  been  accepted  and  appreciated  by 
readers  and  advertisers.  A  worker  on 
the  eastern  seaboard  can  be  hired  by 
an  employer  3,000  miles  distant;  in¬ 
dustry,  for  its  personnel,  and  real 
estate,  for  its  clients,  need  no  longer 
depend  upon  local  supply  and  sup¬ 
port;  and  an  individual  may  sell,  or 
purchase,  an  automobile  from  an  un¬ 
known  party  across  the  continent — 
through  national  classified  advertis¬ 
ing!  It  has  been  established,  proven 
and  accepted — and  holds  even  greater 
possibility  for  the  future. 

Past-War  Classified 

What  will  the  classified  pages  of  the 
post-war  times  be?  Will  the  tremen¬ 
dous  volume  of  Help  Wanted  linage 
still  be  published?  Can  private  in¬ 
dustry  create  the  great  demand  for 
manpower,  for  peace  time  construc¬ 
tion,  that  governmental  operations 
now  require?  Can  the  elimination  of 
another  post-war  depression  be  guar¬ 


anteed  by  either  ambitious,  honest 
legislation  or  controlled  economic 
formulas?  Will  Automotive,  Real 
Elstate  and  Rental  classifications  im¬ 
mediately  replace  speedily  vanishing 
war  time  classifications?  There  are 
many  theories,  opinions  and  schools 
of  thought  that,  in  reality,  hazard  a 
guess  as  to  the  answer.  National 
classified  advertising  can  be  made  the 
profitable  answer  to  any  and  all  of 
these  questions  through  the  creation 
of  new  channels  of  revenue;  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  ideas;  and  an  astute 
merchandising  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing — on  a  national  basis. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  the  future, 
the  first  step  might  very  well  be  the 
creation  of  a  national  planning  com¬ 
mittee — through  the  various  pub¬ 
lishers’  associations  and  newspaper 
groups.  This  committee  could  ex¬ 
plore  the  possibilities  of  rendering 
national  service,  through  various 
classifications,  and  what  such  service 
would  entail.  Newspapers  have  learned 
to  think  and  act  in  concert  as  a  result 
of  wartime  management  and  opera¬ 
tion.  This  thought  and  action,  this 
unity  and  cooperation,  can  be  bene¬ 
ficial,  economical,  productive  and 
profitable. 

This  planning  committee  could  de¬ 
vise  ways  and  means  of  applying  the 
full  potency  of  the  Help  Wanted  col¬ 
umns,  through  mutual  cooperation 
and  established  standards,  to  solving 
the  unemployment  problem,  after  hos¬ 
tilities  have  ceased,  as  the  manpower 
problem  of  the  war  industries  was 
solved.  Thousands  of  workers  could 
be  migrated  from  and  to  sections  of 
the  nation  where  their  talents  would 
be  utilized  and  well  paid  for.  Inter¬ 
viewing  rooms  could  be  afforded  by 
newspapers  for  advertisers  to  inter¬ 
view  respondents  for  out-of-town 
employment.  Individual  classified  pro¬ 
motion  could  be  geared,  through  a 
central  office,  for  the  intelligent  di¬ 
rection  of  employment  activities. 

Creation  of  Standards 

The  creation  of  unified  mechanical 
requirements,  type  faces,  standard 
classifications,  standards  of  accept¬ 
ance,  censorship,  etc.,  pertaining  to 
national  classified  advertising,  would 
afford  increased  possibilities  with 
prospects  for  potential  advertisers 
anywhere  and  everywhere. 

Hotels,  accommodations  and  travel 
facilities  could  be  developed  into  a 
most  productive  national  classification. 
Newspapers,  in  conjunction  with  ad¬ 
vertising  placement,  could  establish 
travel  bureaus  for  air,  rail,  steamship 
and  bus  lines  where  reservations 
would  be  accepted  and  dispatched — 
and  even  paid  for  by  wire  or  estab¬ 
lished  credits. 

Imagination  would  beggar  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  to  which  national  classified 
advertising — as  a  new,  useful,  timely 
and  distinct  service — could  be  applied. 
’The  established  facilities,  under  indi¬ 
vidual,  civilian  management,  now 
used  for  the  national  war  effort  could 
be  continued  for  the  dissemination  of 
information;  exchange  of  pertinent 
material;  and  as  “branch  offices”  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  newspapers. 

National  classified  advertising  has 
been  established.  It  has  been  accepted 
by  advertiser  and  reader  alike.  It 
had  been  sought  after  for  years  and 
“arrived”  with  all  the  distinctive  tra¬ 
ditions  of  classified  advertising — 
multiple  service. 

Post-war  planning  for  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  can  include  a  variety  of 
service  as  new,  modern  and  different 
as  the  world  of  tomorrow.  Although 
it  is  true  that  the  war  must  first  be 
won — it  will  be  and  the  post-war 
planning  of  today  will  win  the  peace 
of  tomorrow.  Here,  too,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising — and  national  classified  ad¬ 
vertising — ^will  and  should  continue 
to  serve  its  millions  of  old  and  new 
readers  and  advertisers. 
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N.  Y.  News  Rations 
Classified  Ad  Space 

Advertising  space  rationing,  as  a 
means  of  effecting  further  newsprint 
conservation,  has  been  inaugurated  by 
the  New  York  Daily  News.  The  first 
phase  of  this  over-all  space  ration¬ 
ing  became  effective  on  July  15  for 
classified  advertisements. 

The  new  regulation  limits  the  size 
of  agate  classified  advertisements  to 
a  maximum  of  21  lines  for  an  adver¬ 
tiser  in  any  one  classification.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  advertisers  are  requested  to 
reduce  copy  still  further  when  pos¬ 
sible. 

CAM  Ben  Moyer  stated,  “Due  to 
the  curtailment  of  Canadian  news¬ 
print,  the  War  Production  Board  has 
found  it  necessary  to  ration  newsprint. 
It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  for  us 
to  ration  advertising  in  the  News. 

“It  is  with  sincere  regrets  that  we 
find  it  necessary  to  put  in  these  re¬ 
strictions.  We  hope  no  further  re¬ 
strictions  will  be  necessary.  And,  if 
there  is  any  easing  in  the  situation 
which  will  permit  it,  the  restrictions 
will  be  relaxed  immediately.” 

The  News  is  the  first  newspaper  to 
introduce  advertising  space  rationing 
in  this  city.  Regulations  regarding 
space  limitations  for  local,  national 
and  rotogravure  advertising  will  be 
announced  in  the  near  future. 

Other  newspapers  to  announce  ad 
space  rationing  include  publications 
in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dayton  and 
Pittsburgh.  The  gravity  of  newsprint 
scarcity  is  attested  by  the  fact  one 
metropolitan  newspaper  makes  no  ef¬ 
fort  to  solicit  Help  Wanted  advertise¬ 
ments  or  multiple  insertions. 

■ 

L.  A.  Dailies  Limit 
Classified  Ads 

In  a  move  to  conserve  newsprint 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  have  limited  all 
classified  advertisers  to  two  five-point 
lines  of  white  space  per  inch  and 
have  limited  maximum  type  size  in 
classified  ads  to  24-point. 

In  addition  all  advertisers  are  lim¬ 
ited  to  seven  inches  of  space  in  “Help 
Wanted  Male”  or  “Help  Wanted  Fe¬ 
male”  or  “Help  Wanted  Male  and 
Female”  classifications  on  weekdays 
and  10  inches  in  those  classifications 
on  Sundays.  Advertisers  may  use  any 
two  of  the  classifications  to  the  full 
maximum  for  each,  or  may  use  all 
three  provided  gross  space  does  not 
exceed  the  combined  maximums  for 
any  two. 

No  Help  Wanted  advertising  will  be 
accepted  to  run  under  “Personals”  or 
under  any  other  classification  except 
regular  “Help  Wanted”  classes. 

Furthermore,  individual  “Matri¬ 
monial”  advertisements  are  no  longer 
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accepted.  Licensed  “Lonesome  c^' 
“Friendship  clubs,”  etc.  are  not  aJ 
eluded  in  this  regulation  but 
tisements  for  these  must  carry 
of  the  club. 

Use  of  jim  dashes  and  asterisktlJ 
been  eliminated.  | 

The  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herdi  J 
Express  to  date  has  established  no 
strictions  on  classified  advertise^ 
but  has  raised  its  rates.  The  id 
Angeles  Daily  News  no  longer  cmm 
classified  advertising. 

■ 

Impose  Size  Limits  on 
Amusement,  ClossifieJ 

Size  limits  have  been  imposed 
amusement  and  classified 
classifications  of  the  Oakland  (Cd 
Tribune,  it  is  announced  by  Hon 
C.  Stovel,  advertising  director. 
taneously,  national  advertising  k  k 
ing  placed  on  a  limited  “run  at  pd 
lisher’s  discretion”  basis,  it  « 
learned.  The  plan,  designed  to  ca 
serve  paper  and  simplify  maha 
problems,  followed  a  trial  period  di 
ing  which  many  advertisers  vik 
tarily  agreed  to  permit  the  use  ofi 
vertisements  on  one  of  two  or  Ih 
days  of  a  given  week,  rather  that 
a  specified  date  only.  It  was  fii 
that  this  plan  enabled  paper-siaai^ 
justments  ranging  to  four  pages. 

Largest  amusement  advertisi 
permitted  in  the  Tribune  is  nowlal 
column  ten-inch  copy.  In  the  clai 
fied  department,  curbs  have  kJ 
placed  on  the  sizes  of  employaij 
and  furniture  copy. 

The  amusement  section  restrieh 
startling  in  the  fact  that  it  restiM 
a  typ)e  of  copy  in  a  high  rate  categRT 
has  prevented  an  overflow  froai 
usual  week-day  page  of  theater  ill| 
and  advertising. 
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EXTRA  READERS 
PER  ISSUE  .  .  . 


Eiacli  issue  of  Editoi 
&  PiBLisHER  is  read  by  3.63 
readers  in  addition  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  subscriber,  according  to  i 
survey  among  700  represents- 
tive  subscribers,  conducted  by 
Charles  L.  Allen,  Assistant 
Dean  and  Research  Director, 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University. 
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A  New  Industry  Conies  Out  of  the  Woods 


pood,  the  structural  material  of  the  future,  takes  to  the  skies 
ay.  Planes  of  many  types  are  now  being  made  of  plywood, 
perior  in  certain  characteristics  even  to  fine  steel  or  aluminum. 
With  war-time  expansion  of  plane  production,  F'airchild  foresaw 
ortagps  in  the  light  metals.  Research  and  engineering  develop- 
nt  of  plywood  at  Fairchild  were  given  a  great  stimulus.  New 
taand  new  techniques  were  developed,  made  possible  by  recently 
ected  adhesives.  Plywood  craftsmanship  jumped  ahead  many 
rs  in  a  few  short  months. 

*By  a  patented  Fairchild  process,  known  as  DURAMOI.D,  layer-on- 
of  wood,  laid  cross-grain  and  permanently  joined  with  special 
s  under  heat  and  pressure,  may  now  be 

e»l  into  single  and  multi-curved  struc-  _ 

1  surfaces  of  consistently  high  quality.  ,,qj^  ^ 

-RAMOLD  possesses  some  distinct  ad-  , 

‘  U  e  must  so  condurt 

gps  over  metal  aircraft  surfaces.  It  is  tions  uill  speak  of  the 

fire-resistant.  It  makes  lighter,  stronger  »/  men  . 

fs;  the  rigid  DI  RAMOLD  shell  is  its  —James  F.  Byrnes,  I 

support,  eliminating  the  need  for  a  - 


ON  THE  BEAM" 


"We  must  so  condurt  ourselves  that  future  genera- 
tions  u  ill  speak  of  the  men  and  women  of  1943  as 
we  speak  of  the  men  and  women  of  1 776.” 

— James  F.  Byrnes,  Director  of  War  Mobilization 


great  clutter  of  internal  stiffeners,  bulkheads,  and  other  reinforcing 
members  necessary  in  thin  metal  construction.  It  does  not  wrinkle 
nor  buckle  in  the  airstream,  as  does  a  metal  surface.  There  are  no 
non-flush  rivets,  as  no  rivets  are  required.  Thus,  it  is  smoother  in 
the  air  .  .  .  horsepower  is  not  handicap{)ed  by  increased  "drag.’* 
The  plane  can  fly  faster,  is  more  maneuverable  and  has  greater 
lift  and  range  in  the  field  of  high-speed  f)erformance. 

Production  of  DIRAMOLD  structures  in  spars,  flat  pieces,  and 
complex  curved  surfaces  is  now  concentrated  within  the  aviation 
industry.  Its  purposes  are  100%  the  purposes  of  war.  But,  when 
victory  is  won,  the  techniques,  facilities  and  craftsmanship  of  a 
,  new  industry  can  and  will  l)e  applied  to  a 
_  multitude  of  peace-time  products. 

DURAMOLD,  another  example  of  those 
,  ^  Fairchild  achievements  which  put  the 

y*5  that  future  genera*  ^  ‘ 

nd  women  of  1943  as  "touch  of  tomorrow  in  the  planes  of  today,” 

}men  of  1776.”  is  available  to  all  "priority”  manufacturers. 
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2  Boston  Papers 
Use  Street  Cars 
For  Distribution 

In  a  move  initiated  by  the  Boston 
Post,  that  newspaper  and  the  Boston 
Globe  have  jointly  chartered  street 
cars  to  carry  newspapers  from  a  cen¬ 
tral  Boston  point  to  distribution  cen¬ 
ters  in  outlying  districts.  This  plan 
cooperates  with  the  order  of  the  ODT 
to  reduce  gasoline  consumption  and 
truck  mileage. 

The  first  newspaper  car  to  operate 
was  on  May  29, 1943.  At  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning  the  car  was  stationed 
at  Causeway  Street,  Boston,  on  the 
unused  track  between  the  Charles¬ 
town  Bridge  and  Warren  Avenue, 
where  it  was  loaded  and  then  operated 
via  subway,  Tremont  Street,  Columbiis 
Avenue,  Egleston  Square,  Washington 
Street,  Roslindale  Square,  Belgrade 
Avenue,  Centre  Street  to  Lagrange 
Street.  Papers  were  dropped  off  at 
several  points  en  route.  This  car  is 
called  the  West  Roxbury  car. 

The  second  newspaper  car,  called 
the  Dorchester  car,  was  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  on  June  2. 

A  day  later  a  third  newspaper  car, 
called  the  Newton  car,  started  opera¬ 
tion. 

Five  cars  are  now  in  use. 

■ 

250,000  Words  from 
All^tor  Game 

Staging  the  annual  All-Star  base¬ 
ball  game  between  picked  teams  of 
the  National  and  American  Leagues 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
famous  “dream  games,”  Philadelphia 
had  the  honor  last  Tuesday  night  of 
playing  official  hosts  to  the  largest 
newspaper  coverage  since  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  the  midsummer  national  sports 
classic  a  decade  ago. 

Eighty-five  sports  writers  from  all 
parts  of  the  coimtry — an  array  of 
newspaper  sports  writing  talent  the 
equivalent  of  any  average  World  Se¬ 
ries  gathering — assembled  in  the  over¬ 
crowded  press  galleries  of  Shibe  Park 
to  give  their  “home  town  ’’fans”  the 
news  of  the  event  based  on  first-hand 
observation. 

According  to  Roy  Mack,  son  of  the 
illustrious  Connie  Mack,  famous  oc¬ 
togenarian  patriarch  who  initiated  the 
idea  of  a  “dream  game”  and  at  age  80 
played  official  host  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  series,  the  Athletics’ 
management  were  somewhat  hard  put 
taking  care  of  the  huge  press  repre¬ 
sentation.  Jim  Flood,  Roy  Mack’s  as¬ 
sistant,  said:  “Never  in  any  previous 
athletic  gathering  have  we  had  so 
many  sports  scribes  from  out  of  town 
in  Philadelphia  at  any  one  time.” 

Stewart  Boggs,  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  who  was  in 
charge  of  wire  arrangements  at  Shibe 
Park,  confirmed  Flood’s  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures,  declaring  the  newspaper  file  was 
about  twice  the  amount  of  copy  put  on 
the  wires  at  last  year’s  Dream  Game 
— and  about  on  a  par  with  World  Se¬ 
ries  coverage. 

“Our  count  shows  close  to  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  million  words  went  out  over 
the  wires,”  said  H.  P.  Heppe,  press 
manager  for  Western  Union  in  the 
Philadelphia  central  offices.  “We  had 
52  direct  wires  working  to  cities 
throughout  the  country,  mostly  cities 
within  the  territory  covered  by  the 
American  and  National  Leagues. 

“The  35  wires  installed  at  Shibe 
Park,  with  an  operator  to  each  wire, 
were  not  enough.  Our  pneumatic 
tubes  brought  the  rest  of  the  copy  to 
our  headquarters  at  11th  and  Locust 
streets,  from  whence  it  was  despatched 
to  its  various  destinations. 


THANKS  DAILY 

Official  thanks  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  has  been  tendered  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News,  and  in  particular 
editor-in-chief  Lee  Ellmaker,  for  that 
newspaper’s  support  in  behalf  of  the 
blood  donor  movement  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  area.  In  a  letter  written  by 
Louis  H.  Bieler,  chairman  of  the  Vol¬ 
unteer  Blood  Donor  Committee  of  the 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Chapter 
of  the  Red  Cross,  the  News  is  praised 
for  a  series  of  editorials  written  by 
Ellmaker  urging  more  persons  to 
donate  their  blood.  Philadelphia  had 
been  behind  4,000  pints  in  ite  alloted 
quota.  “You  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  there  has  been  a  marked  increase 
in  the  niunber  of  donors  who  have 
stopped  in  at  our  Center  without  ap¬ 
pointment.  This  is  a  reflection  of  the 
type  of  publicity  you  have  been  giving 
us  in  your  paper,”  the  letter  states. 

BOYS  GET  RECRUITS 

Los  Angeles  Times  newsboys  ex¬ 
ceeded  both  their  War  Bond  and  Navy 
enlistments  quotas  in  connection  with 
their  “All  Out  for  the  Navy”  drive 
during  June.  The  boys  had  set  as  their 
goal  War  Bond  sales  totaling  $22S>,000, 
sufficient  to  purchase  five  PT  boats 
for  the  Navy,  and  50  enlistees  to  man 
them.  Actual  sales  during  June  totaled 
$414,691.75  to  bring  their  total  since 
December,  1941,  to  $1,417,614.90.  The 
enlistment  part  of  the  program  was 
handled  in  cooperation  with  the  Gen. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  post,  American 
Legion,  composed  of  Times  personnel. 
The  boys  secured  names  of  prospects 
and  turned  them  over  to  the  Legion 
post  which  followed  through  and  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  actual  enlisting. 

4-A  NEWSPAPER  STUDY 

Volume  12-A  of  Market  Newspaper 
Statistics  has  just  been  released  by 
the  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies.  It  deals  with  the  64 
cities  over  100,000  population  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  which 
newspapers  were  audited  to  Sept.  30 
and  Dec.  31,  1942.  Included  in  Mar¬ 
ket  and  Newspaper  Statistics  are 
latest  figures  on  population,  number 
of  occupied  dwelling  units,  income  tax 
returns,  audited  newspaper  circula¬ 
tions,  linage,  retail  rates,  general 
rates,  the  differential  between  retail 
and  general  rates,  and  an  analysis  of 
those  sections  of  ABC  audit  reports 
which  deal  with  circulation  induce¬ 
ments. 

BERRYMAN  SHOW 

Washington,  July  12 — The  famed 
Corcoran  Art  Gallery  here  is  featuring, 
beginning  this  week,  an  exhibition  of 
cartoons  by  Clifford  K.  Berryman 
whose  political  sketches  have  been 
Washington  newspaper  features  for 
half  a  century.  The  showing  was  ar¬ 
ranged  to  coincide  with  the  50th  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Berryman.  His  first  cartoons  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Washington  Critic,  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Berryman  took  up  sketching 
as  a  full-time  pursuit.  Later  they 
were  found  in  the  Washington  Post, 
but  for  the  last  15  years  have  been 
reproduced  on  the  first  page  of  the 
Washington  Star. 

■ 

CIGARET  CAMPAIGN 

“You  Can’t  Buy  Cigarets  in  a  Fox 
Hole.”  With  that  slogan  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Citizen,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Variety  Club  and  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WHKC,  conducted  a  campaign 
for  contributions  to  purchase  cigarets 
for  overseas  soldiers  and  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  goal  by  producing  about 
$25,000,  or  enough  to  purchase  10,- 
0000,000  cigarets  at  four  for  a  penny. 
The  Citizen  last  year  in  a  similar 
drive,  succeeded  in  raising  $3,900, 
which  bought  1,525,000  cigarets. 


Paper  Industry 
Past  and  Future 
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nies  of  Canada  institute  this  rationing, 
but  the  latter,  logically,  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  duty  is  the  prerogative 
of  Washingon.  Why,  they  ask,  should 
the  Canadian  manufacturers  thus 
prejudice  future  customer  relations? 

Canadian  shipments  in  the  first  five 
months  have  been  slightly  below  the 
agreed  commitments,  but  now  that, 
with  the  opening  of  another  luiit  of 
the  great  Shipshaw  hydroelectric  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Aluminum  Company 
of  America,  in  Northern  Quebec, 
which  has  enabled  the  Power  Con¬ 
troller  of  Canada,  H.  J.  Symington,  to 
rescind  the  power  restrictions  insti¬ 
tuted  last  fall  in  Quebec,  and  the  re¬ 
cent  abandonment  of  the  stagger  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  the  Quebec  mills,  in 
order  to  save  power  for  essential  war 
industries,  were  operating  on  a  con¬ 
tinuous  basis  every  day  of  the  week — 
thus  reducing  the  peak  load  and  re¬ 
leasing  an  estimated  40,000  horse 
power  for  the  needs  of  war — they  are 
expected  to  operate  at  their  planned 
capacity.  However,  it  is  unlikely,  in 
view  of  the  shortage  of  wood  and  man¬ 
power,  its  commitments  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  its  own  needs  that  shipments 
of  newsprint  to  this  country  will  be 
increased.  Canadian  newsprint  mills 
are  operating  at  present  at  approx¬ 
imately  65%  of  capacity,  compared 
with  a  present  capacity  of  85%  for 
American  mills.  Under  present  con¬ 
ditions  of  labor  and  power  shortage, 
however,  this  is  the  best  mills  can  do. 

Canadian  producers  maintain  that  if 
the  United  States  wants  more  news¬ 
print,  it  can  obtain  it  only  through  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  either  its 
woodpulp  or  pulpwood  importations, 
because  more  pulpwood  unavailable. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  Canadian 
newsprint  industry  that  it  is  now  op¬ 
erating  at  a  distinct  loss.  Costs,  they 
say,  particularly  labor  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  have  increased  to  an  extent  to 
make  production  unprofitable.  The 
recent  $4  a  ton  increase  granted  by 
the  OPA,  effective  March  1,  has  not 
helped  the  situation  enough.  Not  less 
than  $6  a  ton  addition  is  needed,  they 
affirm,  which  would  mean  $60  a  ton, 
fo.b.  New  York. 

Such  is  the  present  position  of  the 
newsprint  industry  of  North  America. 
What  are  its  future  prospects,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  immediate  post-war 
period,  when  industry,  released  from 
its  shackles,  will  surge  forward,  per¬ 
haps,  in  unexampled  activity. 

Regardless  of  developments  in  radio 
and  television,  it  is  probable  that  the 
newspaper  will  not  only  retain  its 
present  position  but  grow  in  stature, 
especially  if  proposed  plans  for  a  more 
liberal  education  for  the  average  citi¬ 
zen  are  carried  through. 

When  the  war  ends,  some  time  for 
adjustment  will  be  needed  in  Canada, 
and  it  may  take  at  least  a  year  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  publishers.  Its  chief  problem, 
of  course,  will  be  labor,  especially  in 
woods  operations.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
-sands  of  Canada’s  young  men  from 
all  walks  of  life  have  gone  overseas 
and  yet  other  hundreds  of  thousands 
are  serving  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  armed  services  at  home,  and 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
are  working  in  the  country’s  huge 
war  plants  and  shipyards  and  in 
other  essential  industries.  Canada 
is  a  country  of  magnificent  distances. 
Most  of  her  paper  mills  are  in  the 
rural  regions,  beside  the  great  water- 
powers,  and  remote  from  the  cities. 
The  munition  plants,  aircraft  fac¬ 
tories,  and  steel  plants,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  located,  for  the  most  part. 


in  the  cities  and  towns.  It  is  to  thcH 
that  the  woodsmen,  farmers,  and  mam 
workers  in  the  paper  mills  have  mi¬ 
grated.  Rehabilitation  of  these  and  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  will  bt 
no  easy  task. 

Now  what  about  Europe.  That,  d 
course,  is  in  some  way  the  very  crm 
of  the  newsprint  post-war  problai 
In  the  last  war,  we  must  remember  i 
was  not  a  question  so  much  of  short- 
age,  but  of  price.  Sweden  and  Nor¬ 
way  could  both  ship  in  the  last  war 
and  with  the  coming  of  peace  they 
and  Holland,  Finland,  and  Germany 
were  in  a  position  to  pick  up  ju# 
where  they  left  off.  Not  so  toiiy, 
Of  all  these  countries,  Sweden  alone 
is  neutral.  It  is  said,  too,  that  SO) 
of  that  country’s  merchant  marine  i 
safe  in  its  ports.  However,  other  fa^ 
tors  than  production  and  shipping  aie 
involved  here,  as  in  all  Western 
Europe.  The  demand  for  paper  h 
Europe  will  be  tremendous.  Stringea 
rationing  in  Great  Britain  and  in  all 
of  the  warring  countries,  and  the  o^ 
cupied  lands  also,  has  placed  rigid 
restraints  on  newspapers.  With  peace, 
these  restraints  will  be  remov^  S 
is  to  the  Scandinavian  countries  that 
Great  Britain  has  looked  for  its  news¬ 
print  and  woodpulp  requirements  is 
the  past,  and  it  is  to  them  they  «i 
turn  again  when  war  ends.  Finland 
has  been  the  chief  competitor  of  Can¬ 
ada  in  the  United  States,  whether  she 
will  be  after  the  war  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  She  has  been  in  two  major  wan 
What  their  effect  may  have  been  cn 
her  paper  mills  no  one  knows.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  mills  are  foimd  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  waterpowers  there  is  i 
strong  possibility  that  some  of  them  at 
least  may  have  been  damaged,  and, 
with  the  coming  of  the  second  front 
many  more  of  them  may  be,  which,  of 
course,  holds  true  also  of  Norway. 
Russia  is  the  enigma.  This  counttyi 
forest  resources  are  among  the  moat 
prolific  in  the  world.  No  one  know 
what  this  country’s  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  is,  although  illiteracy,  ram¬ 
pant  under  czarism,  is  said  to  haw 
disappeared  entirely.  After  the  war, 
all  or  a  part  of  Finland  may  be  anr 
nexed  by  Russia,  in  which  case  the 
latter  country  might  retain  all  Fin¬ 
land’s  present  tonnage  for  herself. 

A  distinct  development  of  the  re¬ 
cent  past  has  been  the  attempts  to  fine 
practical  ways  of  utilizing  the  waste 
sulphite  liquors  that  now  flow  intr 
the  rivers  and  streams  of  Canada  anc 
the  United  States,  and  not  only  han 
no  economic  value  but  are  a  sources 
pollution  that  is  said  to  kill  millioni 
of  fish  annually.  According  to  Dr 
M.  Rosten  the  five  million  tons  ttia 
flow  from  the  newsprint  mills  of  Can 
ada  alone  contain  enough  chemical 
and  other  substances  to  produce  * 
least  30,000,000  gallons  of  alcohol 
year  and  a  host  of  other  products. 

Present  chemical  recovery  is 
than  6%.  Canada  is  now  produci 
its  entire  needs  of  vanillin,  from  whe 
vanilla  extract  is  made  from  the  14 
nin  content  of  these  liquors,  and  las 
month  the  Ontario  Paper  Compel? 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  Cl 
cago  Tribune,  opened,  in  coiinetdc: 
with  its  huge  Thorold  (Ont.)  ne»> 
print  mill  a  specially  designed  ple^ 
to  recover  alcohol  from  their  fermei* 
able  sugars.  The  plant  cost 
and  is  expected  to  produce  200.W 
gallons  of  alcohol  a  year,  to  be 
for  synthetic  rubber  and  explosive 

At  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Institute  of  Paper  Chem¬ 
istry,  maintained  by  the  pulp  and 
per  industry  of  the  United  States, 
test  plant  has  recently  been  built 
handle  waste  sulphite  liquors  by 
Wisconsin  Sulphite  Pulp  Manufactto^ 
ers’  Association.  Out  of  research  nnj 
come  some  day  lower  prices  for  ne*^ 
print.  I 


I’D  LIKE  TO  TELL  YOU 


The  Inside  Story  of  Synthetic  Rubber 


★ 

The  public  has  been  led  to  believe  that  plenty  of  new  tires  and  tubes  made  of 
synthetic  rubber  will  be  available  very  soon—BUT  THAT  IS  NOT  THE  CASE 


★ 


Here  are  the  Jacts — and  every  patri¬ 
otic  American  should  know  them. 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  we  had  in  this 
country  a  huge  government-owned 
stockpile  of  natural  rubber.  It  had  to 
take  care  of  all  tire  needs — both  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian — of  this  country  ant/ 
of  a  large  share  of  our  allies’  needs 
as  well. 

This  stockpile  could  not  be  maintained 
or  replaced. 

It  was  absolutely  essential  that  if  we 
were  to  win  the  war  we  should  produce 
our  own  synthetic  rubber — in  huge 
volume — and  at  once. 

But  the  whole  synthetic  rubber  situa¬ 
tion  was  utterlv  upset  and  confused. 
There  was  bickering — and  arguing. 
Everybody  had  a  different  idea. 

Then  the  Baruch  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  It  did  a  fine  job — quickly.  It 
clarified  the  problem,  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  this  country  was  in  a  desperate 
position  —  and  then  prescribed  the 
remedy. 

Following  the  Baruch  Report,  Mr. 
Jeffers  was  appointed  Rubber  Director, 
He  and  his  staff,  ably  aided  by  the 
petroleum,  chemical  and  rubber  indus¬ 
tries,  have  done  what,  at  the  time, 
looked  like  an  impossible  job. 

Almost  overnight  they  have  built  a  new 
multi-million  dollar  industry  in  this 
country  which,  by  next  year,  will  have  a 
producing  capacity  of  800,000  tons  of 
synthetic  rubber  annually — more  total 
rubber  tonnage  than  this  country  has  yet 
used  in  any  normal  year! 

Most  authorities  agree  that  with  these 
new  government-owned  synthetic 
plants  in  full  operation,  ALL  tire  man¬ 
ufacturers  will  have  plenty  of  raw  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  by  the  Spring  of  1944  . . . 
BUT  NOT  NECESSARILY  PLENTY 
OF  TIRES. 

The  stockpile  of  natural  rubber  is  now  so 
low  that  the  government  has  ordered  ALL 
passenger  tires  and  tubes — both  civilian 
and  military — made  entirely  of  synthetic! 
This  tremendous  job  of  conversion 
must  be  completed  by  the  Fall  of  1943. 


That  puts  the  rubber  industry  in  a 
tough  spot — and  here’s  why — 

Even  though  rubber  chemists  have  been 
experimenting  with  synthetics  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  most  of  the  so-called  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  tires  developed  to  date 
were  only  partly  synthetic.  They  all 
contained  some  natural  rubber. 

But  the  making  of  tires  from  100%  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  is  quite  another  problem. 

And  it’s  a  tough  job.  It  took  the  indus¬ 
try  40  years  to  build  natural  rubber  tires 
up  to  the  fine  point  of  quality,  safety  and 
service  that  we  had  before  the  war. 

Yet  we  and  other  tire  manufacturers 
are  trying  to  equal  those  standards 
in  a  few  months’  time,  with  tires 
made  entirely  of  a  synthetic  material 
that  takes  longer  to  process  than 
natural  rubber — takes  more  machinery 
— and  more  labor. 

It  is  a  situation  that  all  of  us  must 
look  squarely  in  the  face.  And  here 
aKe  the  straight  facts. 

1.  No  one  tire  manufacturer  has  any 
more  knowledge  in  building  all¬ 
synthetic  tires  than  any  other.  The 
research  chemists  and  engineers  of 
the  industry  are  working  day  and 
night  in  unison  to  lick  the  unsolved 
problems  that  now  confront  the 
industry.  ALL  INFORMATION  IS 
AVAILABLE  TO  ALL  MANUFAC¬ 
TURERS. 

2.  The  first  all-synthetic  passenger  car 
tires  to  be  built  on  a  production 
basis  are  only  just  now  coming  off 
the  lines  in  limited  quantities. 

3.  No  satisfactory  all-synthetic  truck 
tires  have  been  built  as  yet  by  anyone. 

4.  Ko  satisfactory  all-synthetic  tubes 
have  been  built  as  yet  by  anyone. 

5.  There  will  be  very,  very  few  new  tires  • 
of  all-synthetic  rubber  this  year. 

6.  It  will  probably  be  the  middle  of 
next  year  before  civilians  can  get  the 
new  tires  they  need  —  even  though 
there  will  be  plenty  of  raw  synthetic 
rubber. 


7.  As  the  Baruch  Report  stated  in  no 
uncertain  terms — the  last  half  of  ’43 
and  the  first  part  of  ’44  is  the  critical 
period — and  I  mean  critical! 

So  I  say  to  every  patriotic  American — 
"Take  extra  care  of  your  present  tires". 

Drive  slowly — not  over  thirty-five  miles 
an  hour  (very  important  in  hot  summer 
weather). 

Drive  carefully.  Avoid  ruts,  car-tracks, 
stones  and  rough  roads. 

See  that  air  pressure  is  checked  once 
a  week. 

Don’t  scrape  your  tires  against  the  curb. 

Don’t  make  jack-rabbit  starts  or  quick 
stops.  Take  curves  and  corners  slowly. 

Have  your  tire  dealer  check  your  tires 
regularly  for  cuts  and  abrasions,  and 
repair  them  before  they  go  too  far. 

Get  your  tires  recapped  before  they 
get  too  smooth. 

♦  ★  ★ 

By  the  end  of  next  year,  synthetic  tires 
should  be  available  for  civilians  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  keep  all  essential 
cars  and  trucks  on  the  road. 

Meanwhile,  those  of  you  who  are 
privileged  to  buv  new  tires  of  synthetic 
rubber  will  find  the  name  Seiberling 
on  these  tires  just  as  reliable  a  mark  of 
quality  as  it  has  always  been  on  tires 
of  natural  rubber. 

Keep  in  touch  with  your  Seiberling 
dealer.  He  is  an  expert  in  rubber,  too, 
and  can  help  you  save  your  tires. 


SEIBERLinrO^Sr 


Wartime  manufacturers  of  Bullet-Sealed  Tubes  and  Military  Tires  for  our  armed  forces  —  Bullet-Sealing  Gasoline  Tanks — Rubber  Floats,  Boats  and  Pontons  — 
Rubber  Parts  for  Gas  Masks,  Airplanes  and  Tanks.  Also  makers  of  Tires  and  Tubes  for  passenger  cars  and  trucks  —  Sealed  Air  Tubes  —  Rubber  Heels,  Soles 

and  Mechanical  Goods. 
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P  U  B  L  I  S  HE 


RECORD  PRESS  CORPS  COVERS  INVASION  OF  SICILY 


continued  from  page  5 

If  the  figures  are  true,  it  is  the 
largest  force  of  correspondents  and 
photographers  yet  taken  on  such  a 
venture. 

Here  is  the  unofficial  list  of  those 
U.  S.  representatives  named  to  ac¬ 
company  the  invasion: 

AP:  Harold  Boyle,  Don  Whitehead, 
John  A.  Moroso,  Paul  Kern  Lee,  and 
Photographer  Herbert  White  repre¬ 
senting  the  Wartime  Still  Photo¬ 
graphic  Pool. 

United  Press:  Chris  Cunningham, 
Ned  Russell,  John  Mecklin  and 
George  Palmer. 

International  News  Service:  Clark 
Lee,  Michael  Chinigo,  Clinton  Green 
and  Richard  Tregaskis. 

Acme  Newspictures:  Charles  Corte. 

International  News  Photos:  Walter 
Bordas. 

Chicago  Sun:  H.  R.  Knickerbocker. 

Colliers:  Robert  Capa,  photog¬ 
rapher. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune:  John 
O’Reilly. 

Chicago  Daily  News:  Richard 
Mowrer. 

Life:  Robert  Landry  and  J.  R.  Eve- 
man,  photographers. 

Newsweek  -  National  Broadcasting 
Company:  Merrill  Mueller. 

Stars  and  Stripes:  Sergeant  Philip 
Stern,  Sergeant  Jack  Fosie,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  James  Burchard  (former  New 
York  World-Telegram  sports  writer), 
and  Sergeant  Ralph  Martin. 

Movietone  Newsreel:  Jack  Barnett. 

Time:  Jack  Belden. 

Reader’s  Digest:  Fred  Patton. 

Scripps  -  Howard  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance:  Ernie  Pyle. 

Saturday  Evening  Post:  George 
Perry. 

Paramount  Newsreel:  Norman  Al¬ 
ley. 

Universal  Newsreel:  Irving  Smith. 

North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance-Blue  Network:  John  Gunther. 

Chicago  Tribune:  John  Thompson. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer:  Ivan  Peter¬ 
man. 

Plan*  Communieotient 

News  communications  so  far  be¬ 
tween  Sicily  and  Africa  have  been  by 
ship  and  plane  but  apparently  the 
system  is  not  functioning  as  expected. 

Extended  use  of  pooling  has  been 
imposed  by  the  Army.  At  least  a 
score  of  dispatches  have  been  pooled 
by  the  Army  and  delivered  to  press 
associations  and  newspapers  by  the 
Office  of  War  Information  from  Wash¬ 
ington  on  the  OWI  printer  circuit. 
Radio  pictures  have  been  pooled  by 
the  Signal  Corps  and  distributed  in 
Washington. 

Rather  than  the  familiar  names  of 
U.  S.  correspondents  which  American 
newspaper  readers  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  bylining  eye-witness 
war  stories,  they  had  to  be  content 
with  the  fare  offered  by  Edward  Gill- 
ing.  Exchange  Telegraph  Agency  of 
London  correspondent,  the  CP’s  Ross 
Munro,  an  unidentified  London  news¬ 
man  called  Roderick  MacDonald,  and 
Ian  Hunter  of  Reuters. 

Only  two  photographers— Herbert 
White,  AP  and  Bob  Capa,  Collier’s, 
have  come  through  with  action  pic¬ 
tures  to  date,  "niese  pictures  were 
pooled.  White  returned  to  Allied 
Headquarters  July  12  with  the  first 
pictures  received  at  U.  S.  headquar¬ 
ters.  Capa  took  shots  aboard  a  plane 
carrying  paratroops,  but  did  not  land. 

Clark  Lee,  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  ace,  was  aboard  an  infantry  land¬ 
ing  barge  off  the  Sicilian  coast,  his 
July  10  dispatch  stated,  and  he  inti¬ 
mates  he  went  ashore  with  troops  he 
described  as  “America’s  most  thor¬ 
oughly  trained.”  But  he  hasn’t  been 
heard  from  up  to  press  time. 


As  far  as  could  be  checked,  only 
seven  U.  S.  newsmen  were  coming 
through  with  dispatches  carrying  “In 
Sicily”  datelines.  All  of  their  stories 
were  “pool”  stories.  The  correspon¬ 
dents  are  John  Gunther,  NANA; 
Michael  Chinigo,  INS;  Dana  Adams 
Schmidt,  UP.  st^er  with  the  British 
Eighth  Army.  Ned  Russell,  U.  P., 
Clinton  Green,  INS.,  Harold  Boyle, 
AP,  John  Moroso,  AP, 

Most  of  the  copy  came  from  Allied 
African  headquarters. 

Press  association  and  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  expect  a  flood  of  dispatches 
from  their  representatives  in  Sicily  to 
begin  next  week. 

On  hand  when  the  big  story  broke 
was  Hugh  Baillie,  U.P.  president,  who 
had  flown  to  Allied  Headquarters  in 
North  Africa  from  London  a  few  days 
before. 

It  was  a  dramatic  moment  when 
newsmen,  left  behind  as  theu’  col¬ 
leagues  went  along  to  cover  the  big 
show,  crowded  in  Allied  Headquar¬ 
ters  in  North  Africa  to  hear  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  attack  against 
Europe  had  been  launched. 

It  was  4  a.m.,  July  10,  and  100 
sweating,  tired  U.  S.  and  British 
newsmen  crowded  the  press  room. 
There  was  one  map  on  the  wall,  an 
excellent  topographical  map  of  Sicily. 
As  Homer  Bigart,  Herald  Tribune, 
wrote: 

"D”  Day  Story  Told 

“There  was  not  much  tension.  The 
news  had  been  anticipated  for 
months.  For  at  least  a  week  every¬ 
one  had  known  that  the  hour,  to  coin 
a  phrase,  was  about  to  strike.  So  it 
was  all  pretty  climactic.  Communique 
No.  1  was  bound  to  be  terse  and 
vague  and  it  would  take  some  scrab¬ 
bling  to  knock  out  a  decent  story.” 

The  names  of  a  dozen  U.  S.  and 
British  agencies  had  been  placed  in 
a  hat.  An  Army  officer  placed  his 
hand  into  the  hat  and  drew  the  INS 
slip,  UP.  was  second,  AP  third  and 
Reuters  followed. 

Mackay  Radio  had  closed  for  the 
day,  so  the  only  available  method  of 
quick  transmission  was  by  way  of 
the  Algiers  radio  for  monitoring  in 
New  York.  News  agencies  were  given 
two  minutes  each  to  broadcast  their 
pieces.  Individual  newspaper  cor- 
lespondents  were  allowed  up  to  300 
words. 

The  only  other  communication 
channel  was  by  way  of  the  Army 
Signal  Corps  cable  to  Washington. 
Correspondents  were  allowed  a  100- 
word  bulletin  for  speedy  transmis¬ 
sion  with  no  restrictions  on  the  rest 
of  the  story.  Transmission  delays  on 
this  service  have  averaged  two  to 
three  hours. 

That  was  “D”  day. 

But  there  is  a  story  in  the  story 
of  how  these  100  newsmen  were  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  tefrific  tension  under 
which  they  operated  for  some  time 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
told  when  and  where  the  invasion 
was  to  take  place. 

For  months  whenever  the  subject 
was  mentioned  at  all — ^which  was 
practically  never  —  correspondents 
called  it  “that  thing”  or  “the  magoo” 
or  simply  “it.” 

In  the  middle  of  June,  dispatches 
reveal.  General  Eisenhower  called  a 
press  conference  at  his  headquarters. 
Such  conferences  are  held  fairly  reg¬ 
ularly.  Some  of  the  information  dis¬ 
closed  can  be  used,  most  of  it  can’t. 

The  Allied  commander-in-chief 
was  speaking  generally  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  was  developing. 

Suddenly,  without  the  slightest 
warning,  he  said  that  overseas  opera¬ 
tions  would  be  undertaken  within  the 
month.  The  room  became  as  still  as 


a  picture.  Nothing  moved  except 
Eisenhower’s  blue  eyes  which  went 
slowly  from  face  to  face. 

He  said  that  the  attack  would  be 
aimed  at  Sicily. 

Before  the  conference  ended  the 
General  warned  listeners  not  to  talk. 
One  correspondent  murmered:  “I  al¬ 
most  wish  he  hadn’t  told  us.  I  have 
never  been  so  conscious  of  a  respon¬ 
sibility.” 

And  so  through  the  next  weeks 
one  occasionally  heard  elaborately 
casual  references  about  the  “magoo” 
and  that  “thing.” 

As  far  as  dispatches  reveal  to  date, 
only  Ivan  H.  Peterman,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  correspondent,  representing 
the  combined  American  press,  went 
aboard  a  transport  plane  that  towed 
gliders  carrying  troops  to  Sicily. 

Peterman  was  aboard  a  glider  car¬ 
rying  English  Tommies.  He  accom¬ 
panied  the  first  flight,  he  wrote: 

“I  had,  in  effect,  a  grandstand  seat 
amid  the  anti-aircraft  Are  from  which 
to  see  the  opening  attack,”  he  said. 
“It  wasn’t  too  steady,  and  the  safety 
factors  were  limited,  but  the  show  was 
worth  it.”  Peterman  returned  to 
Tunisia  to  file  his  dispatch. 

To  help  get  the  news  of  the  inva¬ 
sion  out  to  the  world,  two  pools  were 
set  up,  one  British  with  transmission 
to  London,  and  the  other  to  America 
with  transmission  to  Washington. 

The  pool  plan  was  described  in 
Washington  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Albert  L.  Warner  of  Army  Public  Re¬ 
lations,  as  an  effort  to  give  the  public 
as  complete  a  picture  as  possible. 
Stories  which  the  Army  thought  use¬ 
ful  in  such  a  service  even  if  not  ac¬ 
tual  spot  news,  were  included.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  stories  were  on  invasion 
preparations. 

Typical  of  this  type  of  material  were 
dispatches  filed  by  Ernie  Pyle,  who 
now  is  in  Sicily. 

Writing  in  his  easy-to-read  style, 
Pyle  pointed  out  .that  when  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  forces  began  fitting 
the  war  correspondents  into  the  great 
invasion  patchwork  some  weeks  ago, 
most  of  the  men  were  given  the  choice 
of  what  type  of  assignment  they 
wanted. 

Pyle,  who  has  done  all  of  his  war 
writing  with  the  Army,  chose  the 
Navy  and  was  aboard  a  ship  of  Ae 
invasion  fleet.  After  his  request  was 
approved,  Pyle  wrote,  it  was  simply 
a  question  of  waiting  for  the  call. 

“Correspondents  were  dribbled  out 
of  sight  a  few  at  a  time  in  order  not 
to  give  a  tip-off  to  the  enemy  by  sud¬ 
den  mass  exodus,”  he  said. 

Some  of  the  correspondents  disap¬ 
peared  on  their  assignments  as  much 
as  three  weeks  before  the  invasion 
while  others  didn’t  get  the  call  until 
the  last  minute,  Pyle  said.  He  re¬ 
vealed  that  Charles  Corte  of  Acme 
was  on  the  ship  with  him. 

From  the  Pacific  theater  also  came 
word  this  week  of  the  escape  from 
death  of  Alan  Jackson,  INP  photog¬ 
rapher,  who  was  aboard  the  U.  S. 
cruiser  Helena  when  it  was  sunk  in 
the  Kula  Gulf  battle. 

“Something  hit  us,”  Jackson  re¬ 
lated.  “The  order  to  abandon  ship 
was  given.  It  was  pitch  dark  and 
everything  was  covered  with  oil  from 
the  ship’s  vitals. 

“I  got  my  camera  and  went  to  the 
quarterdeck.  The  sailors  were  slash¬ 
ing  rafts  loose  and  jumping  overboard 
and  I  went  over  the  side.  The  water 
was  thickly  covered  with  oil. 

“I  paddled  five  minutes  and  reached 
a  raft  on  which  were  30  other  men. 
There  wasn’t  room  for  me  so  I  clung 
to  lifelines  in  the  water.”  Jackson  was 
picked  up  by  a  destroyer  after  being 
in  the  water  several  hours. 
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Inspirational  Theme 
Effective  in  Mags  _ 

Inspirational  theme  advertjsJinP^ 


theme 

proved  the  most  effective  and  shcJi 
a  gain  in  number  of  ads  in  the  J^QllC 
ary-March  period  as  against  the^ 
tober-December  period,  accordingf 
the  Quarterly  Readership  Sunej] 
Magazine  Advertising,  prepared 
the  Association  of  National  Adve: 
ers  by  Daniel  Starch  and  his  i  _ 

The  survey  also  shows  a  decli 
trend  in  future  appeal  adverl 
though  the  number  of  ads 
about  the  same,  and  a  substantial^ 
dine  in  the  volume  of  straight  pj 
uct  advertising,  a  6.8%  gain  in  prl 
uct  with  a  war  slant  advertising.  ^ 
production  advertising,  which  drop; 
from  a  September  survey  to  the  Ocl 
ber-December  one,  has  increi 
3.7%,  and  conservation  theme  . 
Using  has  stabilized. 

The  survey  charts  the  ability  of? 


rious  advertising  themes  to  attract^  kon«pl 


things 


tention  and  to  get  thorough  rejil 
ship  and  covers  nearly  4,000  adsB 
half-page  and  larger.  {Mother’s 

Lowell  Mellett  Out  oil  stgome 


OWI  Movie  Job 


Washington,  July  12 — A  straiAthryn  j 
situation  in  the  Office  of  War  Infers  those 
tion  has  been  relieved  by  Congi  ink  of  I 
sional  action  refusing  funds  for  a  n;  « to  do 
tion  picture  program,  thereby  re'*  4  hear, 
ing  Lowell  Mellett  from  a  job  he !  But  Mot 
held  since  government  informs’;  interes 
services  were  merged  under  Ela  »• 
Davis.  I  hi 

Mellett  does  not  leave  the  gove  ths 
ment  employ.  He  continues  as  an;  nbntoc 
ministrative  assistant  to  Pr«si  ■ 
Roosevelt,  a  position  which  ;;  ’  ^ 

$10,000  a  year  and  saves  him  the ;  •’  " 

cessity  of  entering  publicly  into  ca 
troversial  subjects.  Ap( 

PICTURE  FOR  PAnON 

The  Boston  Globe  and  Acme  Nt«  I  a  girl, 
pictures  teamed  up  this  week  to  te  a 
glad  tidings  to  General  George  S.  h  ^  polit 
ton,  now  leading  American  troi  is*  com 
smashing  through  Sicily.  Gene 
Patton’s  daughter  gave  birth  to  1 1  , 

this  week  and  a  Globe  cameras  ^ 
photographed  the  baby  and  wir«4  ®  other 
to  Acme  in  New  York.  Acme  ^ 
diately  radioed  it  to  Algiers  andt 
general  probably  got  it  immediate 

UNION  EDITOR  OUT  *,4^, 

John  J.  Callahan,  editor  of  the  Uni  ^ 
News,  publication  of  the  CIO  Uni 
at  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  plant  of  t  ■  1  prj 
General  Electric  Corporation,  reap  1  ^ 
on  July  9  when  the  editing  commitl  gj 
of  the  union  withheld  distributk*  at  H 
4,000  copies  of  the  News  carryini  na]  ga 
notice  of  the  company’s  complaint  4  R*  nex 
older  employes  were  urging  *  ketives 
workers  to  “slow  down.”  No  succe*  rived  i 
to  Callahan  has  been  chosen,  J«*  Ihere’o 
M.  Casey,  union  business  agent »  1  dwlar 
Casey  said  the  editing  committee  '  1^ 
that  the  article  in  question  wasnti  w  £ 
expression  of  the  policy  of  the  ®*  ‘*y  tei 
but  merely  an  opinion  of  the  editor.  «  it’s 
■  *r  brot 

DROP  GRADE  LABELS  ^thei 

Washington,  July  15 — The  0^  ^  ®' 
Price  Administration  today  ahan**  ^  to 
its  first  effort  in  the  field  of  compuw 
grade  labeling  and  notified  sellen# 
are  no  longer  required  to  sell  h<*'  jiij'®' 
marked  by  “A”  and  “B”  gradei 

SCHOOL  SECTION 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Joumel^  I 
4  published  its  fourth  annual  stH  ^ 
and  college  section  containing  te.  pg, 
loid  pages  with  10,750  lines  of  s®  4 
and  college  advertising. 
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'olice  Beat 

Girl  Reporter  Refutes 
Story  That  Excitement 
Has  Gone  from  Job 
ly  KATHRYN  TUCKER 
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|i(iM  Tucker  wrote  the  follow- 
iag  itory  obout  coverage  of  the 
beat  in  Montgomery.  Ala.. 

|g  rafut*  on  original  etory  in 
E  4  P.  April  17.  page  52.  by  Al 
Caplay  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
geinitar  to  the  effect  that  the 
'good  old  days'*  el  covering  the 
I  police  beat  are  gone  and  that 
Eefieplay  and  camaraderie  ore 
of  the  past 
• 

Kother’s  friends  were  horrified 
on  they  learned  I  was  going  to 
jntgomery  to  be  police  reporter  on 
( Alabamo  Journal, 

You  mean  you’re  going  to  let 
hryn  go  up  there  and  associate 
1  those  policemen  and  criminals? 
ik  of  the  unpleasant  things  she’ll 
.tto  do,  what  ugly  things  she’ll  see 
dhw.  It’s  not  ladylike,”  they  said, 
it  Mother  and  I  thought  it  would 
Interesting  and  exciting.  It  has 

1  had  apprehensions  and  mis- 
i  that  first  morning  when  Allen 
i  took  me  down  to  headquarters 
|dK)w  me  around  before  he  took  off 
t  the  Army.  About  all  I  could  re- 
mber  was  that  he  used  the  word 
*1"  an  awful  lot  of  times. 

Apprehensive  Policemen 
he  police  were  apprehensive  too, 
|tsure  they  were  going  to  like  hav- 
I  a  girl,  even  if  she  was  a  blonde, 
around  the  station.  They 
!  polite  though,  the  judge  of  the 
« court  offered  his  help,  and  I  felt 
ed. 

departed  the  next  day,  leav- 
[dte  police  and  me  to  the  mercy  of 
I  other. 

horseplay  started  almost  at 
One  of  the  detectives  called 
I  back  to  his  office. 

T»e  got  a  big  story  for  you,”  he 

A 

I  look  full  notes  as  he  related  to  me 
details  of  the  theft  of  several 
ids  dollars’  worth  of  jewelry 
1  private  home.  I  took  care  to 
die  names  and  addresses  correct, 
a  good  story,  and  I  wrote  it  for 
h  was  worth.  The  afternoon 
gave  it  a  good  play. 

(  next  morning  the  police  and 
'T'M  were  waiting  for  me  when 
'  at  the  station. 

(’d  you  get  that  story?” 

'^lare  I  thought  you  had  better 

■  Did  you  fall  for  that  one!” 

.  teased,  and  when  policemen 
h’s  done  well.  I  hadn’t  had 
’  brofters  for  nothing  though — 
kfceir  jibes  better  than  they  ex- 
But  I  learned  my  lesson:  I 
to  look  for  written  reports 
>  accepting  any  oral  accounts  of 
'imgs.  The  fellows  at  the  police 
y^liaven’t  forgotten  that  episode, 
delight  in  reminding  me  of  it 
J’lbcy  think  I’m  getting  too  wise 
"wduure. 

*  T?!  came  a  couple  of  weeks 
Two  sisters,  one  ten  and  the 
't^lve,  disappeared  from  their 
I  fen  days  the  Journal  car- 
.^■des  of  the  sisters,  interviews 
Kfaef-stricken  mother,  state- 
“from  the  officers,  etc. 

^  one  Sunday  afternoon  I  was 


parked  with  some  friends  indulging  in 
chocolate  ice  cream  in  front  of  a  drug 
store  when  a  patrol  car  pulled  up. 

“Hey,”  said  the  driver,  “they  found 
those  girls’  bodies  in  the  river.  You’d 
better  go  down  and  see  about  it.” 

So  I  beat  it  down  to  the  police  sta¬ 
tion  and  attached  myself  to  the  group 
of  officers  who  were  going  down  to 
the  river.  One  body  had  already  been 
recovered,  but  the  other  one  was  lo¬ 
cated  several  miles  down  the  river. 

We  drove  over  plantation  roads  as 
far  as  we  could  and  then  walked 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  river 
bank.  By  that  time  it  was  dusk.  I 
didn’t  want  to  look  at  that  bloated, 
disintegrating  body,  but  the  police 
were  watching  me.  I  looked.  By 
some  miracle  I  wasn’t  sick. 

Laft  Aloaa  ia  Dark  Woods 

That,  unfortunately,  wasn’t  the 
worst  part  of  it.  I  was  appointed  a 
committee  of  one  to  shine  a  big  flash¬ 
light  on  the  body  periodically  to  keep 
prowling,  hungry  animals  away  while 
some  of  the  officers  went  back  to  town 
to  get  a  stretcher  on  which  to  move 
the  body.  God  knows  I  wanted  to  go 
with  them!  I  didn’t  like  the  dark  and 
the  hoot  owls  and  the  strange  sounds 
in  the  woods  and  that  body  on  the 
river’s  edge. 

I  got  a  wonderful  story,  but  I  didn’t 
sleep  much  that  night. 

From  then  on,  however,  I  was  “all 
right”  as  far  as  the  police  were  con¬ 
cerned.  I  could  “take  it.”  I  was  pretty 
good  on  the  police  beat  even  if  I  was 
a  girl. 

Things  have  been  fairly  easy  since 
then.  The  police  save  the  news  for 
me,  they  give  me  inside  information 
(no  phony  stuff)  on  cases.  They  trust 
me  with  details  of  cases  they’re  work¬ 
ing  on  before  the  story  is  ready  to  be 
broken,  they  bring  their  babies  down 
for  me  to  admire,  they  tip  me  off  on 
happenings  all  over  town,  they  write 
to  me  when  they  leave  for  the  Army, 
they  save  anecdotes  on  each  other  to 
tell  me,  they  get  hurt  when  I  fail  to 
give  them  proper  credit  in  my  stories, 
they  ride  me  around  in  their  patrol 
cars  in  search  of  news,  they  call  to  tell 
me  of  accidents  or  murders,  they 
bring  me  flowers  and  candy,  they 
tease  me  about  not  getting  married. 

There’s  nothing  cold  or  impersonal 
about  the  Montgomery  police  beat. 
I  like  it. 

■ 

Ads  Swamp  Aircraft 
Center  with  Recruits 

Boston,  July  9 — Summer  weather 
having  taken  a  toll  of  the  volunteer 
workers  in  Boston’s  Aircraft  Warning 
Center,  the  need  of  obtaining  replace¬ 
ments  has  become  acute.  M.  C.  Black¬ 
wood,  New  England  manager  of  Es¬ 
quire  magazine  and  a  Warning  Cen¬ 
ter  volunteer,  acted  as  “liaison”  man 
and  Boston  stores  were  appealed  to. 
They  have  come  to  the  rescue  by  con¬ 
tributing  a  campaign  that  is  almost 
overwhelming  the  Warning  Center 
with  recruits.  Large-space  couponed 
ads  in  Boston  newspapers  are  doing 
the  trick.  They  are  sponsored  by  R. 
H.  Steams,  Kennedy’s,  Chandler’s  and 
other  leading  stores.  According  to  the 
Army  Air  Corps  1st  Fighter  Com¬ 
mand  headquarters,  the  response  sur¬ 
passes  anything  in  its  experience  and 
perhaps  sets  a  record  for  “action  ad¬ 
vertising”  based  on  a  war  theme. 


AID  IN  MEAT  PROBLEMS 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago,  is  re¬ 
leasing  a  newspaper  campaign  of  ISO- 
line  ads,  twice  a  week,  to  appear  in 
310  newspapers  in  260  cities,  begin¬ 
ning  July  26.  The  ads  are  designed 
to  aid  housewives  solve  the  meat  ra¬ 
tioning  problem  and  feature  Armour 
products  and  recipes.  Each  ad  will 
deal  specifically  with  an  Armour  meat 
product,  state  the  ration  points  re¬ 
quired  and  give  a  tasty  recipe  for 
serving  in  accordance  with  “Armour 
ideas  on  how  to  make  the  most  of 
meat.”  The  twice-a-week  series  will 
continue  through  Oct.  The  account  is 
placed  by  Foote,  Cone  and  Belding, 
Chicago. 

■ 

WAR  BOND  ISSUES 

All  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  in  July  5  issues  restricted  dis¬ 
play  advertising,  local  and  national, 
with  the  exception  of  theater  and  res- 
taiuant  classifications,  to  advertise¬ 
ments  devoted  entirely  to  the  sale  of 
War  Bonds  and  Stamps.  Some  of  the 
theater  and  restaurant  advertisers 
voluntarily  observed  the  restriction, 
too.  National  advertisers  whose  copy 
did  not  conform  were  requested  to 
give  alternate  dates  and  all  complied. 
These  War  Bond  editions  were  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  contribution  by  the  news¬ 
papers  to  the  local  “Build  the  cruiser 
U.S.S.  Los  Angeles”  drive. 

SPECIAL  SUN.  EDITION 

For  the  first  time  in  its  123  years  of 
publishing  history  the  Hudson  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Star,  issued  a  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  July  4  as  a  special  edition  en¬ 
titled  “Business  Presents  Its  Honor 
Roll.”  Every  manufacturing  plant 
with  the  exception  of  one,  and  90% 
of  the  merchants  took  space  to  list 
the  names  of  the  men  from  their  estab¬ 
lishments  now  serving  in  the  armed 
services. 

HONOR  ROll  EDITION 

The  Chester  (Pa.)  Times  July  3 
published  a  special  Honor  Roll  edi¬ 
tion,  issued  in  connection  with  the 
observance  of  Independence  Day  to 
honor  the  thousands  of  Delaware 
County  men  and  women  now  in  the 
armed  forces.  More  than  15,000  names 
were  included  in  rolls  of  honor  from 
virtually  every  community  in  the 
county. 

CORRECTION 

W.  Farra  McDowell  has  been  named 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader.  It 
was  erroneously  stated  (E.  &  P.,  June 
5,  page  34)  that  Mr.  McDowell  suc- 
ce^ed  R.  E.  Scofield.  Mr.  Scofield 
has  been  advertising  manager  of  the 
Herald-Leader  since  1936  and  con¬ 
tinues  in  that  capacity. 

■ 

RAISES  RATES 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  July  12 — ^The 
News  -  Sentinel,  evening  newspaper, 
announced  that  effective  today  the 
paper  would  be  on  sale  at  city  news¬ 
stands  at  5  cents  a  copy  on  week¬ 
days  and  7  cents  on  Saturday  and  the 
weekly  carrier-delivery  rate  would  be 
20  cents.  The  carrier  rate  has  been  15 
cents  weekly  and  3  cents  a  copy  on 
newsstands. 


ANPA  ANNOUNCES  MONOGRAPH  CONTEST  TOPIC 

"NEWSPAPER  Achievements  and  Responsbilities  in  Post-War  Readjustment” 
is  the  subject  for  the  1943-44  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  monograph  competition,  it  was  announced  this  week.  The  first  award, 
a  $500  cash  prize  and  Gold  Medal,  is  given  annually  by  the  ANPA  in  the 
contest  open  to  graduates  or  undergraduates  in  a  regularly  organized  college, 
school,  or  department  of  journalism.  The  judge  will  be  named  by  Linwood 
I.  Noyes,  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe,  ANPA  president,  on  recommendation  of 
the  National  Coimcil  on  Professional  Education  for  Journalism.  Second  and 
third  prizes — a  silver  and  a  bronze  medal — also  are  awarded.  All  monographs 
must  be  limited  to  2f500'words  and  the  deadline  is  Jan.  20,  1944. 


Agency  Survey  Shows 
Population  Shifts 

Civilian  i>opulation  of  metropolitan 
markets  has  increased  nearly  two- 
and-a-half  millions  snee  the  1940 
census,  according  to  a  survey  based 
on  registration  for  Ration  Book  2  made 
by  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  and  an¬ 
nounced  by  Arno  H.  Johnson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Media  &  Research. 

Migration  of  workers  to  war  pro¬ 
duction  centers  has  been  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this,  and  it  plus  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  armed  forces  has  re¬ 
duced  population  in  smaller  cities  and 
rural  districts  by  more  than  five-and- 
a-half  millions. 

Johnson  feels  that  as  a  result  of  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  full  employ¬ 
ment  of  our  expanded  working  forces 
and  providing  jobs  for  returning 
armed  forces  after  the  war  “the  ma¬ 
jor  part  of  these  shifts  in  population 
are  likely  to  become  permanent  and 
the  metropolitan  markets  as  a  group 
will  represent  a  greater  share  of  the 
national  market  after  the  war.” 

In  the  period  between  April  1,  1940, 
and  March  1,  1943,  total  U.  S.  popula¬ 
tion  gained  4,200,000;  total  civilian 
population  decreased  2,800,000;  138 
markets  of  over  50,000  increased 
2,400,000;  and  smaller  markets  de¬ 
creased  5,600,000. 

Migration,  however,  has  not  pro¬ 
duced  equal  increases  in  metropolitan 
markets.  While  Mobile,  Ala.,  in¬ 
creased  57.9%  and  Norfolk,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  and  Newport  News,  Va.,  50%, 
New  York  and  Boston  have  lost  popu¬ 
lation  substantially.  Detroit  and  San 
Francisco  lead  in  numerical  increases 
with  370,000  and  236,000  respectively. 


FDR  Withdraws 
Payne  Nomination 

Washington,  July  12 — The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  withdrawal  of  George  Henry 
Payne’s  nomination  to  succeed  him¬ 
self  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  marks  termi¬ 
nation  of  service  of  the  most  “news¬ 
paper  -minded”  member  who  ever 
has  been  a  member  of  that  Ix^y. 

For  almost  a  decade,  Payne  in  pub¬ 
lic  speeches  and  writings  held  up  the 
press  as  an  example  to  be  followed 
by  radio  as  an  efficient  media  of  com¬ 
munication  but  always  has  held  that 
broadcasting  could  never  displace  the 
newspaper.  He  opposed  inquiry  into 
“the  newspaper  issue”— a  lengthy 
probe  into  the  wisdom  of  joint  own¬ 
ership  of  broadcast  station  and  news¬ 
paper,  which  produced  not  even  a  re¬ 
port,  and,  of  course,  no  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  policy  guide  or  legislation. 
Payne  contended  joint  ownership  was 
not  an  issue  subject  to  examination 
within  the  present  powers  of  “FCC.” 
■ 

"Appreciate  America" 
Offers  Free  Mots 

"Appreciate  America,”  a  non-profit 
organization  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  is  offering  free  to  newspa¬ 
pers  its  new  release — “What  D’Ya 
Hear  From  the  Mob?”  the  illustra¬ 
tions  of  which  are  given  in  mat  form. 

In  its  new  booklet,  the  Appreciate 
America  organization  depicts  Hitler, 
Mussolini  and  Hirohito  as  Axis  mob¬ 
sters  who  should  be  treated  with  the 
same  contempt  accorded  gangsters. 
The  material  made  available  to  news¬ 
papers  is  suitable  for  sponsorship  as  a 
full-page  ad,  with  cartoons  used  in 
panel  form,  it  was  pointed  out 

General  A.  F.  Lorenzen,  Rtd.,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representative,  is  chairman  of 
Appreciate  America  which  Includes 
on  its  directorate  W.  W.  Way  mack,  ed¬ 
itor  and  vice-president  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  Sc  Tribune  and  H.  B. 
Snyder,  editor  of  the  Gory  (Ind.) 
Post^Tribune. 
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continued  from  page  10 
TURING  Co.,  St.  Louis,  took  a  full-page 
newspaper  ad  this  week  to  make  its 
“Second  Annual  War-Production  Re¬ 
port.”  Among  its  accomplishments 
listed  were  the  facts  that  it  had  ex¬ 
ceeded  estimated  production  capacity 
and  had  kept  below  estimated  costs  in 
the  making  of  gun  turrets. 

Using  models  wearing  the  hats  of  all 
the  women’s  military  services  Knox 
Hat  Co.,  Inc.,  ran  a  full-page  ad  this 
week  in  the  New  York  Times  empha¬ 
sizing  the  country’s  need  for  women  to 
enlist.  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell  is  the 
agency. 

Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd., 
largest  independent  steel  fabricator 
west  of  Chicago,  has  announced  the 
placing  of  its  advertising  through 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  (Los  Angeles). 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  advertising  for 
the  Plymouth  Division  of  the  Chrysler 
Corp, 

At  the  time  Graham-Paige  Motors 
Corp.  received  the  Army-Navy  “E” 
Award  it  announced  the  appointment 
of  the  Beaumont  &  Hohman  agency, 
Chicago,  to  handle  its  advertising. 

Sunday  magazines  and  comic  sec¬ 
tions  of  106  newspapers  and  125  na¬ 
tional  magazines  will  be  used  by 
Mennen  Co.  to  promote  Quinsana  in 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  ever  instituted  on 
athlete’s  foot.  The  campaign  begins 
next  month,  and  copy  will  emphasize 
the  need  to  fight  the  summer  threat 
of  athlete’s  foot  to  the  war  effort.  H. 
M.  Kiesewetter  is  the  agency. 

Snider’s  Condiments,  products  of 
General  Foods  Corp.,  has  placed  its  ac¬ 
count  with  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.  No 
advertising  plans  have  been  made  yet. 

Land  O’Lakes  Creameries,  Inc.,  has 
announced  a  new  newspap)er  campaign 
which  will  run  in  major  metropolitan 
newspajiers  starting  next  week.  The 
ads  employ  the  cartoon  technique  and 
are  radically  different  from  any  other 
advertising  this  firm  has  done  in  the 
past.  Campbell-Mithun,  Inc.,  is  the 
agency. 

The  Phillips  &  Benjamin  Co.,  na¬ 
tional  sales  distributors  of  Hints,  the 
mint  laxative,  are  substantially  in¬ 
creasing  newspaper  advertising.  For 
the  new  campaign  Pop  Momand,  ar¬ 
tist  and  cartoonist,  has  prepared  a 
series  of  humorous  cartoons  on  their 
slogan  “Take  a  Hint.”  The  accoimt  is 
handled  by  Tracy,  Kent  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Frank  H.  Fleer  Corporation  is  pro¬ 
moting  Fleer’s  candy-coated  gum 
through  a  campaign  being  handled  by 
J.  D.  Tarcher  &  Co. 

H.  B.  Humphrey  Co.,  Boston,  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  General  Aircraft  Corp.  of 
Astoria,  Long  Island,  manufacturers  of 
giant  cargo  and  troop  carrying  gliders 
and  the  patented  two-control  Sky- 
farer  airplane. 

Gray  &  Rogers,  Philadelphia,  have 
been  appointed  by  Flanagan  &  Hoke, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  makers  of  precision 
automotive  testing  equipment,  to  di¬ 
rect  their  advertising.  The  same  con¬ 
cern  also  has  taken  over  for  Martin 
&  Schwartz,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  modem  gasoline  dis¬ 
pensing  pumps  for  the  automotive 
and  aviation  industries. 

Brown  &  Williamson  breaks  a  test 
campaign  for  Raleigh  cigarettes  this 
week  in  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  and 
Minneapolis  newspapers.  This  is  the 
concern’s  first  intensive  use  of  news¬ 
papers,  having  been  a  heavy  radio 
advertiser,  and  14,500  lines  of  copy 
will  be  used  over  a  three-month  pe¬ 


riod,  placed  through  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  New  York. 

Headlined  “Winning  the  War 
Against  the  Sub”  a  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  full-page  ad  was  released 
this  week  in  360  newspapers  in  255 
cities.  The  ad,  which  uses  photo¬ 
graphs  of  anti7sub  weapons,  destroyer 
escorts  and  helicopters,  quotes  Prime 
Minister  Churchill’s  statement  that 
June,  1943,  was  the  best  month  in  the 
war’s  46  for  destroying  subs. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  fall  of 
France  to  the  Nazis  in  1940,  the  tri¬ 
color  of  the  French  Line  is  back  in 
the  national  advertising  field,  with 
full-page,  four-color  ads  released 
through  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
which  appeared  near  as  possible  to 
July  14  celebration  of  Bastille  Day. 
Illustrated  with  a  painting  by  the 
noted  French  artist,  l^rnard  Lamotte, 
the  initial  release  shows  a  convoy  of 
freighters  outward  bound  under  the 
French  fiag,  and  carries  tribute  to 
French  merchantmen  now  joined 
forces  with  the  Allies. 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

WILLIAM  R.  FARRELL  will  join 

Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  as  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  director  of  research  and 
product  development,  effective  the 
latter  part  of  July,  it  was  announced 
by  Clarence  B.  Goshorn,  president  of 
the  agency.  For  the  past  ten  years 
Farrell  has  been  associated  with  A.  C. 
Nielsen  Co.  since  1938,  being  vice- 
president.  Before  that  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Campbell-Ewald  Co.  and 
with  the  Fisher  Body  Division  of  the 
General  Motors. 

Dennis  J.  Sullivan,  for  16  years  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Times  ad¬ 
vertising  staff,  has  joined  the  Reibei- 
sen  Agency  of  the  Equitable  Life  As¬ 
surance  Society  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  assistant  to  Don  Bridge,  for¬ 
mer  ad  director  of  the  Times,  for  9 
years. 

The  election  of  John  E.  Wiley  to 
chairman  of  the  board  and  Edwin  L. 
Andrew  to  executive  vice-president, 
was  announced  today  by  Allen  L. 
Billingsley,  president  of  Fuller  &  Smith 
&  Ross  Inc.  Mr.  Wiley  is  manager  of 
the  New  York  organization  of  the 
agency,  and  Mr.  Andrew  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  in  Cleveland. 

Frances  Gerety,  formerly  with  the 
Sydnie  Nathan  Advertising  Agency, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  has  joined  the  copy 
department  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

George  H.  Schiesser  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  time  buyer  for  the  radio  de¬ 
partment  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc. 
He  will  continue  buying  space  also 
for  this  organization.  Prior  to  this, 
he  was  in  the  space  buying  department 
of  the  Blackman  Co.,  now  Compton 
Advertising  Agency,  and  once  was 
assistant  to  the  National  Advertising 
Manager  of  the  New  York  World. 

James  M.  Cecil,  president  of  Cecil 
&  Presbrey,  has  accepted  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  a  committee  of  advertising 
agency  executives  who  will  partic¬ 
ipate  in  the  current  effort  of  the  Trav¬ 
elers  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  to 
raise  a  budget  of  $230,000  required  to 
meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demands 
of  the  public  for  its  services. 

Hubert  Canfield,  formerly  with 
Charles  L.  Rumrill  Company  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  New  York,  and  prior  to  that 
with  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
of  New  York  City,  has  joined  Lewis  & 
Gilman,  Philadelphia. 

William  Scott  Patjens  has  joined 
Franklin  Bruck  Advertising,  New 
York,  as  vice-president.  -Until  July 
1st  Mr.  Patjens  was  sales  manager  of 


New  York  Subways  Transit  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.,  Inc. 

Clement  E.  Brooks,  of  media  de¬ 
partment,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  has 
joined  the  armed  forces.  Another 
Philadelphia  advertising  man  to  join 
up  with  Uncle  Sam  is  Robert  M. 
Dillett,  copy  chief  of  William  Jen¬ 
kins  Advertising  Agency,  who  is  tak¬ 
ing  his  basic  Army  training  course  at 
Gulfport,  Miss. 

O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  San  Francisco, 
announce  the  addition  to  their  staff  of 
Frank  J.  McHugh,  who  for  the  past 
five  years  has  been  associated  with  the 
U.  S.  Rubber  Company  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Seattle. 

Joseph  Mannion,  who  resigned  re¬ 
cently  from  J.  Walter  Thompson,  San 
Francisco,  to  accept  a  post  with  the 
Army  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been 
commissioned  a  first  lieutenant. 

Don  Bernard  has  succeeded  Bill 
Moore,  now  a  lieutenant  (j.g.)  as 
West  Coast  head  of  William  Elsty  & 
Company,  in  Hollywood  (Cal.) 

Charles  A.  Bowes,  former  manager 
of  Gerth-Pacific  Agency,  Los  Angeles, 
has  established  an  agency  under  his 
name,  at  219  West  Seventh  St.,  that 
city. 

John  J.  Louis,  vice-president  of 
Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agency,  has  been 
named  special  assistant  to  Secretary  of 
Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  and 
will  have  charge  of  advertising  and 
promotion  of  war  bond  and  stamp 
sales,  beginning  with  the  Third  War 
Loan  drive. 

W.  J.  Geissinger,  assistant  to  the 
manager  of  the  Dealer  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  department.  West  Penn  Power 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  has  joined 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  and  Grove.  Inc,, 
Pittsburgh  advertising  agency,  as  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

(^fattuarp 

CHAPIN  HALL,  for  28  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  staff, 
died  suddenly  July  11  at  Fresno,  Cal., 
of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  65  years 
old.  Hall’s  long  newspaper  career  be¬ 
gan  when  he  worked  as  a  boy  for  the 
Warren  (Pa.)  Times.  Subsequently 
he  was  city  editor  of  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Dispatch,  sports  editor  of  the  Youngs¬ 
town  (O.)  Vindicator,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Warren  Times,  staff  writer 
for  the  old  Los  Angeles  Express  and 
later  for  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
publisher  of  the  Palo  Alto  (Cal.) 
Times  and  the  Arizona  Gazette  at 
Phoenix.  He  first  came  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  in  1912,  left  in  1914 
when  he  purchased  the  Gazette,  but 
returned  to  the  Times  in  1918  where 
he  remained  ever  since,  holding  many 
posts  including  feature  writer,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  and  more  re¬ 
cently  columnist. 

James  Alexander  Hall,  for  many 
years  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
De  Kalb  (Ga.)  New  Era,  died  in  De¬ 
catur,  Ga.,  July  9.  He  was  77  years 
old.  During  the  Spanish-American 
War  he  was  news  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal.  Later,  on  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  he  was  an  associate  of 
Clark  Howell,  Sr. 

Lt.  Arthur  Courtland  Ely,  Engi¬ 
neers  Corps,  former  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American  display  salesman,  was 
killed  in  action  against  the  Japanese 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific,  according  to 
word  sent  to  his  mother  from  the  War 
Department  this  week.  Lt.  Ely,  34, 
father  of  a  6-year-old  son,  joined  the 
Joumal-American  staff  in  1934  as  a 
classified  advertising  salesman  and 
became  a  member  of  the  display  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  specializing  in  real 
estate.  He  is  the  fourth  former  staff 


member  to  be  killed  in  World  Wat 
William  C.  Griesmyer,  21,  repo, 
for  the  Syracuse  Post- Standard  in 
Oneida  office,  died  July  8  in  Ot 
City  after  a  month’s  illness.  He 
been  associated  with  the  Post-S 
dard  in  its  Oneida  office  since  he 
a  child. 

Harry  D.  Carew,  52,  book  page 
tor  of  the  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star~X( 
died  June  25  at  Pasadena. 

Howard  E.  Crum,  85,  circuit 
manager  of  the  Hillsdale  (Mich.)  ft 
News  for  25  years  until  his  retires 
in  1936,  died  July  11  in  Ypsii 
Mich. 

Joe  Fa  VELLA,  43,  long-time  empi 
and  in  recent  years  street  circiu 
of  the  San  Antonio  Express  and  [ 
ning  News,  died  recently. 

Mrs.  Florence  Smith,  71,  sister 
Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Toi 
(O.)  Blade,  died  in  a  hospital  at  I 
lumbus  on  July  8. 

CLASOTED 

RATES 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cask  with  Ordar) 

I  tima — .50  par  Kna 
4  timat — .40  par  lina  par  laiariia 

HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIOW 

I  tIma — .00  par  Ilna 
2  timat — .10  par  lina  par  Iniariia 
4  timai — .70  par  lina  par  InttHia 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  N0( 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSIff 

To  aaleulata  cett  at  any  alaitlflad  d 
^itamant,  caunt  fiva  avaraya  wardih 
lina.  Minimum  tpaca  accaptad  far  p 
^tian  it  tkraa  linat.  Advartiiart  «h 
thair  adt  Bon  No.  EDITOR  5  FURlii 
chnuld  ♦F5«  tour  wordi 

Nawspapar  For  Sola 

ARIZONA  WZEK1.T.  Must  be  nM 
mediately,  owner  entering  service,  t;i 
total  price  includes  attractive  bi: 
worth  $4,000.  Will  gross  over  II; 
this  year;  half  cash.  Arthur  W.  f'r 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
DAILIES  East  &  Mid-South — Price  $Ii 
one-third  cash;  price  $16,000  inc.k 
ing,  $5,000  cash;  $30,000,  $8,000 i 
$16,000,  only  $2,000  caib;  dt 
$25,000  cash. 

WEEKLIES — $25,000,  $5,000  down;  l> 
$3,500  cash;  $13,000,  $3,500 

$85,000,  $20,000  down. 

L.  P.  LIKELY 

TIME-S  BLDG. _ NEW  YORK  18.  i 

Oli^T  ‘  WTEE^T.  Good  Illinoii  i 
$2,000  down,  $2,000  easy  to  ri|li 
tor  mgr.  or  printer-oigr.  prepud 
early  visit  and  action.  Box  1175, 

&  Ihiblisher.  _ 

Nawipapar  Woatad 

IMPORTANT  NEWSPAPEB’^CHId 
buy  desirable  Florida  daily, 
conhdenre.  MAY  BROS.,  Broken  I 
hamton,  N-.  Y. _ . 

Nawspa|iar  Brakan 

MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  H.  1 
tablished  1914.  Newspapers  bctl* 

sold  without  pnblieity.  _ 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buyinf.  id 
mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies, 
in  U.  8.  No  leases  or 
Peighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich^ 

Machaaical  Equipmant  Par 

TO  COMPLETE  PLANT  LIQDIDAtW* 
Late  Model  14  Linotype  Mackised 
No.  47,990,  having  34  channel 
3  unit  auxiliary.  Also  (2)  Modal'' 
types,  (30)  Extra  Pull  Length  MeP* 
(70)  Fonts  of  Linotype  Metric* 
Fonts  of  Ludlow  Matrices,  (8) 
48-drawer  Cut  Cost  Cabinets.  (• 
Steel  Flat  Top  Type  CsbineU,  ^ 
Steel  Newspaper  Makeup  '7'sblt. 
merous  other  items.  700  CASIS  N 
DRY  TYPE.  LIKE  NEW,  never  iJ 
for  printing,  used  for  reproducti*" 

“pRiNTCRAPT  REPRESENTABJ* 

305  Broadway  _ _ New  York,  L- 

DTTPLEX  NEWSPAMR  PRESS,  »•* 
purchased  new  ten  years  ago.  r^ 
priced  for  quick  removal. 

Editor  &  Publisher. 
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'^honical  Equipment  For  Sale 

'^odel  8  linotype,  2  magazines  with 
matrices.  Gas  pot. 
Leaf-Chronicle 

n.rksYille,  Te;nnessee_ 

Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

lu  INTEKESTED  in  purchasing  Pony 
Autoplate  with  twenty-two  and  three- 
uuurtW  inch  cutoff.  Write  or  Wire  Box 
1106.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED 

Qgii  press,  single  width  (two  pages  wide), 
13»,  inch  i)rinting  diameter — 21%  inch 
cut-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  de- 
tiils  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  & 

Publisher.  _  _  _  _  _ 

jawSTaem  flat  kouteb,  page  size. 

Interested  in  either  Hoe,  Goss,  Ostrander- 
geymour  or  Royle.  Give  make,  size  and 
price.  Box  1142,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Notice 

“Editor  and  Publisher”  is  a  service  station 
on  the  Journalistic  highways  of  the  world. 
In  our  permanent  library  and  museum 
dies  will  be  found,  easily  available,  im¬ 
portant  basic  data  anent  newspaper  mar- 
tets,  ownership,  administration,  man- 
igement.  personnel,  features,  circulations, 
tdvertising  rates,  linage  statistics  and 
mechanics  of  production,  as  well  as  a 
wealth  of  informative  material  regarding 
national  advertiser  and  agency  Service. 
A  specialist  on  the  daily  newspaper, 
“EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,”  now  in  its 
Ifty-eighth  year,  occupies  an  exclusive 
Held.  Subscribers  arc  earnestly  urged 
to  call  upon  us  for  any  service  they  feel 
we  may  be  able  to  render. 

Manager,  Reader  Service 

Newspaper  Press  Engineers 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving,  as- 
icmbling  entire  Newspaper  Plants,  re¬ 
pairs.  maintenance.  Service  nation-wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 

i6  Rose  8t.  New  York 


Help  Wanted 
Administrative 

MANAGER.  Capable  of  assuming  full  re- 
iponsibility  small  daily  and  large  weekly. 
Must  be  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
publishing  including  labor  relations  and 
labor  contract  negotiations.  Must  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  government 
regulations  and  their  application  to 
newspaper  publishing.  Present  manager 
subject  to  draft.  Give  draft  status, 
salary  expected,  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1057,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Help  Wanted 

Circulation 

OPPORTUNITY  for  aggressive  experienced 
Circulation  Manager  to  make  permanent 
connection  with  good  future  in  organi- 
Mtion  publishing  several  daily  news¬ 
papers.  State  experience,  particularly 
home  delivery,  age.  salary  requirement. 
Box  1166,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Hnip  Wanted 
Advortitinf 

ABVEETISINO  DISPLAY  MAN  on  daily 
newspaper  in  western  town  of  12.000. 
6oo4  opportunity,  wide-awake  concern, 
ideal  place  to  live.  Box  1194,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

advertising” salesman— If  you  have 
unusual  record  selling  special  and  co¬ 
operative  victory  pages  .we  have  perma- 
oent  job  with  future.  Illinois  Daily  city 
of  50  thousand.  Box  1108,  Editor  tc 
Publisher. 

ADmilSlNO  SA^SMAN  —  Midwest 
Osily-Sunday  publication  seeks  man  who 
«s  served  apprenticeship  on  good  weekly 
or  small  daily  and  now  feels  him.self 
cspable  of  bigger  things.  Prominent 
with  future.  Box  1199,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lioher, _ 

Large  eastern  newspaper  has  opening 
lor  advertising  production  man  who  has 
™wk  of  making  good  layouts  for  in 
dividual  advertisements  and  campaigns 
*od  knows  how  to  make  interesting, 
mctnul  sales  presentations. 

The  man  we  want  should  have  enough 
•rt  ability  to  produce  professionnl-Iook- 
mg  work  and  ahoiild  have  an  interest  in 
iMta  and  figures  as  related  to  the  sale 
of  advertising  space.  A  considerable 
Port  of  his  work  will  be  in  cooperation 
*Hb  members  of  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  .staffs  in  developing  linage  ideas 
10  all  cla.ssification8  of  newspaper  ad- 
Jertising. 

"rite  fully,  giving  particulars  of  past 
experience,  compensation  expected,  and 
Peroonal  references,  to  Box  1207,  Editor 
Publiaher. _  _  _ 

®^ETUNITY  is  knocking  here  on  this 
■idweatern  paper  of  24,000  circulation 
|0r  some  alert  advertising  salesman.  If  it 
S  TOO-  please  get  in  toueh  with  us  thru 
"•*  1212,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Not  a 
*or  job. 


Help  Wanted 

Advertising  (Cont’d) 

CLASSIFIED  SOLICITOR  foi^  Texas  daily. 
City  50,000.  Opportunity  for  one  on 
smaller  paper  to  advance.  Sell  yourself 
in  first  letter.  Box  1168,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Help  Wonted 

Editoriel 

MANAGING  bE“” EXECUTiVE~  EDTt^ 
wanted  by  paper  in  southern  town  of 
100,000.  Most  not  be  afraid  of  work 
and  he  able  to  manage  his  staff  well. 
Now  just  a  wartime  job  but  applicant 
mutt  be  capable.  Box  1140,  Editor  & 
Publiaher. 

COPYREADER,  man  or  woman,  for  daily 
in  southwestern  city  of  100,000.  Give 
experience  and  training  in  detail  and 
enclose  photograph.  Box  1169,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DESK  MAN,  OR  WOMAN  handle  wire, 
rewrite-s,  heads.  Daily  World,  Atlantic 

_^t  y . _ 

EDITOR — for  progressive  six  day  after¬ 
noon,  upstate  New  York  paper  in  grow¬ 
ing  community  35,000.  Previous  experi¬ 
ence  city  editor  or  managing  editor  neces¬ 
sary.  Age  35  to  45.  Want  man  who  is 
hard  hitting,  aggressive,  full  of  ideas. 
Submit  photograph,  letter  with  previous 
experience.  Box  1172,  Editor  &  Pub- 

^sh^r _  _ 

GENERAL  REPORTER  on  copy  desk  man 
with  experience  enabling  him  to  assist 
on  sports  desk.  Write  Ralph  Knight. 

_ Th^  Post-Star,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

GEI^RAL  REPORTER  with  City  Hall  and 
Court  experience,  for  daily  in  city  of 
30,000.  Tell  all  in  first  letter.  State 
draft  status.  No  boozers  or  lloaters.  Box 
1170,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GIRL  REPORTER  wanted  by  Morning 
Daily  (No  Sunday)  to  handle  local  news, 
some  wire  and  rewrite.  Some  experience 
necessary.  Good  opportunity,  city  of 
9,100,  paper  has  8,876  ABC  circulation. 
State  experience,  .salary  expected,  char¬ 
acter  and  professional  references,  edu¬ 
cation  and  when  available.  Business 
l^nager.  Daily  .Tournal.  Tupelo,  Miss. 
MID  WE  STERN  ~D  AILT,  ^t  y  of  7  ^  0  W 
wants  midwestern  experienced  reporter. 
Salary  scale  high.  Must  be  sober,  capable 
and  draft  proof.  Box  1210,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWS-WRITER,  callable  of  covering  police, 
fire,  court  house  run,  interested  in  per¬ 
manent  employment  on  good  newspaper 
in  growing  city;  give  complete  details, 
qualifications,  experience,  draft  status, 
expected  starting  salary.  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Herald,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

PUBLISHER  wanted  for  8-page  country 
weekly  in  scenic  section  2  hours  of  New 
York.  Draft  deferred.  Writing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  duties.  Partial  investment  if 
desired.  Give  full  details  of  experience, 
salary,  etc.  Box  1209,  Editor  &  Pub- 
_ Imher. 

SOCIETY  EDITOR,  experienced  woman  to 
handle  social  page  including  rewrite, 
copy,  makeup,  metropolitan  New  Jersey 
Daily.  Detail  experience  and  include 
recommendations  and  picture.  State 
salary  expected.  Box  1211,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

UNUSUAL"”  OPPORTUNITY  For  e^ieri- 
pnce<l  news  and  ad  man.  90%  local  ad 
lineage  now  on  signed  contracts  with 
year  yet  to  go.  No  duration  job  and 
not  in  war  boom  town.  Large  weekly 
set  to  become  county’s  only  daily  after 
war.  Box  1205,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
REPUTABLE  NEWSPAPER  in  non-defense 
city  in  Northwest  has  permanent  positions 
open  for  experienced  and  competent  re¬ 
porters,  also  first-class  sports  editor.  Box 
1104,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ _ 

Help  Wanted 

Librarian 

LIBRARIAN:  experienced  in  library  of 
metropolitan  newspaper;  capable  of  per¬ 
manent  position  as  assistant  librarian 
and  taking  complete  charge  when  li¬ 
brarian  is  absent.  Box  1187,  Editor  t 
Publisher. _ 

Help  Wonted 
Mackaiical _ 

GOOD  OPENING  for  combination  pressman- 
stereotyper  on  morning  paper  in  inter¬ 
mountain  west.  Duplex  tubular  equip¬ 
ment.  Ideal  working  and  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Not  a  duration  job.  Box  1196, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  on  medium-sized, 
well-equipped  western  daily.  Good  liv¬ 
ing  conditions.  Must  be  draft  exempt 
and  reliable  and  capable  of  setting  clean 

proofs. _ Box  1195,  Editor  & _ Publisher. 

UTILITY  PRINTER  for  weekly  newspaper 
and  job  shop.  Operate  job  presses, 
Ludlow,  bindery  equipment.  Cast  mats, 
route  and  mount  castings.  Pill  in  on 
linotype.  54c  per  hour,  overtime  at 
time  and  one  half.  Give  draft  status, 
work  record  and  references.  Box  1058, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ _ 

COMPOSITOR:  Mark-up,  make-up,  operate 
Ludlow.  To  replace  man  subject  to 
draft  call.  Union  Shop.  85c  per  hour, 
overtime  at  time  and  one  half.  Give 
work  record,  draft  status,  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1056,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situotioiis  Woatad 
AdBiiiisIrativa 

l"WANT  A  harder” JOB  .  .  .  ’ 

A  BIGGER  JOB  I 

At  present  employed  ns  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  daily.  6,000.  showing  better  net 
profit  than  first  half  of  1942. 

15  years  experience.  Age  40.  Married. 
Tlioroughly  familiar  with  all  depart¬ 
ments,  specializing  in  advertising  .  .  . 
National,  local  and  classified.  Have 
personally  sold  and  directed  others  in 
securing  maximum  volume. 

Good  knowledge  of  circulation  proved 
by  present  satisfactory  showing  of  this 
department. 

Experienced  in  accounting  so  can  in¬ 
terpret  figures  accurately  as  to  past  per¬ 
formance  and  future  trends. 

Getting  economical  production  from 
composing  and  press  rooms  due  to  satis¬ 
factory  contract  negotiations. 

Although  I  like  my  present  position,  the 
size  of  the  operation  limits  my  earnings 
.  .  .  and  I  feel  well  qualified  to  handle 
a  bigger  job. 

I  would  want  to  give  present  employer 
fair  notice.  Box  1189,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRODUCTION  EXECUTIVE  Thoroughly 
experienced  in  morning  and  evening  field, 
and  efficient  coordinator  of  mechanical 
operations  and  liaison  between  News¬ 
room,  Circulation  Deportment  and 
Business  office,  well  qualified  in  cost 
control  and  manufacturing  methods  and 
quality  printing  under  severe  delivery 
schedule.  Box  1204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
PROMOTION  MANAGER,  organizer,  lec¬ 
turer.  Knows  the  national  field.  Writ¬ 
ing,  editorial  experience.  Seeks  position 
using  above  qualifications.  Box  1153, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

SitnatioBs  Wanted 
Advertifinf 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  OR^ANAG^ 
12  years  a  newspaperman. 

Draft  exeiniit,  college  gradu.ate. 

Box  1161.  Editor  A  Piihliajn'r. _ 

AGGRESSIVE  AD  MANAGER  "or  staff  man 
10  years  exp.  selling  and  servicing  re¬ 
tail  accounts.  Good  copy,  layout.  Age 
32,  family.  Start  $60  week.  Presently 
employed  by  chain.  Available  Sept.  1. 

Box  1177,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

expe^nGed  ad”man  now  on  big 

daily.  Young,  draft  deferred.  Married. 

Box  1192,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

MONEY  TO  INVEST  by  experienced  adv. 
mgr.,  salesman  on  large  daily.  Seeks 
po.st  on  small  daily  with  possible  chance 
to  ‘‘buy  in.”  Age  28.  college  grad- 
High  recommendations.  Draft  deferred. 
Married.  Box  1191.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
SIX  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  selling  national 
advertising  with  metropolitan  daily  and 
publishers’  representative.  Desire  con 
nection  representative  firm  with  radio 
stations  as  well  as  newspapers.  Will 
consider  any  national  job.  Age  30. 
Draft  4-P  Family.  Outstanding  record 
with  excellent  references.  Employed 
Box  1186,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Sitaationi  Wantad 
Artist 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST — Cartoonist.  15  years 
experience.  Go  anywhere.  Box  1133. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SitaatUns  Waatad 
CircaUtioB 

AN  AGGRESSIVE  thoroughly  competent 
circulation  man  of  proven  ability  de¬ 
sires  connection.  Morning  -  Evening. 
Combination  newspapers.  Box  1049.  Edi 

tor  &  Publisher.  _  _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER;  Twenty-five 
years  experience.  Specialist  home  de¬ 
livery.  Economical  methods.  Conserva¬ 
tively  aggressive.  Used  to  hard  work ; 
and  difficult  problems.  References.  Box 

1081,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATOR,  Young  enough  to  ‘‘take  it” 
and  old  enough  with  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  in  all  departments  of  circulation, 
to  be  an  all  around  circulation  expert. 
Started  as  newsboy  and  worked  up. 
Ambitions,  steady,  sober  and  honest.  Ex¬ 
cellent  character.  11  yeara  on  one 
paper.  Prefer  small  diaily  or  good 
weekly  in  Wisconsin  or  Middle  West. 
Changing  for  personal  reasons.  Must  be 
permanent.  Age  3.5.  Three  children. 

Box  1090,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATOR.  25  years  experience  metro¬ 
politan  papers,  morning,  evening.  Sun¬ 
day,  city  and  country.  Now  City  Circula¬ 
tor,  desire  to  be  C.  M.  on  medium  size 
daily  anywhere.  More  interested  in  per- 
nianenecy  and  future  than  salary.  Box 
1041,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

Sitaatieas  Waatad 
_ Editorial _ 

AD  MAN  desires  connection  with  daily 
newspaper.  Good  educational  background. 
Experienced.  Good  references.  Steady 
and  reliable.  Box  1167,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Sitaations  Wantad 
Editorial  (Cont’d) 

ALERT,  experienced  young  newspaper¬ 
woman  desires  desk  or  writing  position 
on  daily.  Full  range  of  editorial  ex- 
perience.  Box  1183,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 
CREATIVE  EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE 
available.  Recently  originated  idea  lead¬ 
ing  to  92-page  special  edition.  Twice 
cited  by  publishers’  association  and 
winner  of  Headliners  Club  of  America 
award.  Now  Government  service  special¬ 
ist.  Consider  only  editor,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  or  assistant  publisher  post.  Box 

y.47,  Edit<y^_&  Publisher^ _ 

COLUMNIST  Spare  or  full  time  position 
writing,  radio,  stage,  screen  or  sports 
page.  Excellent  broadcaster.  I’ll  build 
this  department  on  your  sheet — or  else. 
Now  manager  two  trade  magazines— in¬ 
terested  in  newspaper  field.  Sales,  execu¬ 
tive  ability.  Available  immediately.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Draft  deferred.  Box  1208,  Editor 
&  Puhli.-her. 

DRAFT -EXEMPT  REPORTER,  31,  sober, 
employed  major  N.  Y.  daily,  wants  job 
small  town  paper.  Willing  to  take  con¬ 
siderable  cut  to  get  back  quiet  atmos¬ 
phere.  Seven  years  weekly,  county  seat 
daily  experience,  plus  six  N.  Y.  Gen¬ 
eral  rewrite,  features,  sports,  amuse¬ 
ments,  makeup.  Box  1178,  Editor  k 

Publisher.  _ 

EDITOGrEPOR’TER:  General  metropolitan 
experience,  features,  rewrite,  heads. 
Draft  exempt.  Employed  New  York 
Daily.  Would  leave  city.  Box  1200, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  MAN,  52,  with  25  years  ex¬ 
perience,  will  return  to  profession  in  any 
editorial  desk  capacity — copy  desk,  city, 
news,  managing  or  editorial  writer.  Now 
with  govemmeut,  but  can  serve  democ¬ 
racy  better  in  newspaper  field.  Box 
1185,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1C  E.  16,000~CIRC.  DAILY.  4-F.  B.  J. 
Missouri.  Three  years  experience  re¬ 
porting.  mnke-up.  copy-reading.  24.  Go 
anywhere.  Seeking  reporting,  re-write, 
or  copy  desk  job.  Excellent  references. 

_ Box  1176,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  available — want  responsi¬ 
ble  post,  now  emp.,  Ohio  preferred,  small 
daily  field  exp.,  $50.  Box  1188,  Editor 

&  Publisher.  _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  who  can  handle  any  desk 
seeks  afternoon  paper  position.  Box 

1201,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

BEST  OFFER  gets  nationally  recognized 
feature  writer,  editor,  reporter,  pub¬ 
licity  director.  Draft  exempt.  Arthur 
G.  Patterson,  Y.M.C.A.,  Duluth,  Minne¬ 
sota.  _ _ 

EDITOR — managing  editor:  18  years  metro¬ 
politan,  medium  and  small  papers  seeks 
position  with  afternoon  daily,  1.5.000 
to  30.000.  Box  1124,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. _ _ _ 

EDITOR,  REPORTER- -Ixtng  experience 
editorial  staffs,  features,  public  relations, 
radio  broadcasting,  scripts.  Box  1070, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  capable  of  assisting  with 
general  news  work,  seeks  change  to 
afternoon  daily  of  over  10,000  circula¬ 
tion.  14  years  experience  in  reportoriul, 
advertising,  publicity.  Draft  exempt. 

Box  1132,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WRITING  OPPORTUNITY,  24  single. 
Atliletic  4F,  M.  A.  (T.C.  Columbia) 
varied  biickgrountl.  Travel  anywhere. 

Box  1046,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

$raiTEB,  40,  trade  magazine  experieiiee. 
wants  newspaper  work.  Ambitions,  en 
ergetic.  Box  1089,  Editor  A  Ptihlislier. 
YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  in  Itadio,  Dra- 
luiitics,  and  newsitaper  work,  desirou.s 
of  writing  job.  Energetic.  Harvard  A.B. 
TVavel  anywhere.  Box  1138,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ 

INTELLIGENT  YOUNG  WOMAN,  colb-ge 
graduate,  experience  on  small  city  daily, 
wants  general  news  reporting  po.4ition  in 
larger  city.  Can  supply  reference.  Box 
1137,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitaatieif  Waatad 

Morfyiiifal 

LraOTYPE”MACHINI8T  with  exceptional 
ability  and  wide  experience  desires 
change.  Capable  as  head  machinist  in 
large  plant.  Age  43,  reliable,  energetic, 
good  hahit.s.  Box  1060,  Editor  A  Ptth- 
lisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

12  years  experience  in  all  phases  of 
production :  photoengraving,  composing, 
stereotype,  pre.ss  and  maintenance,  plus 
thorough  knowledge  all  plant  and  en 
gineering  operations.  Able  administra¬ 
tor.  very  successful  in  personnel  and 
labor  relation  problems.  Can  increase 
production,  obtain  quality  printing  and 
secure  departmental  cooperation.  Age 
42,  married,  engineering  educatiou.  Box 
1190,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  or  Ass’t.  Union. 
13  years  on  Scott.  Stereotype  exp.,  knowl¬ 
edge  at  other  dept’s.  Age  31,  married, 
draft  status,  honorable  discharge,  avail¬ 
able  immediately,  references.  Box  1184 
Editor  A  Publiaher, 


EDITOR  <S  PUBLISH  EE 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


THE  exchange  of  views  between  Roy 

A.  Roberts,  managing  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  and  president  of 
the  American  So- 

a'STS'n' 

Vertiit  ^  Ackerman 

Edl*erthip  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism 
at  Columbia  University  has  several 
points  of  interest  to  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple.  The  dean  calls  upon  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  ASNE  either  to  resig|n  that 
office  or  decline  to  accept  service  on 
the  advisory  committee  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information,  at  the  invitation 
of  his  fellow-ASNE  member,  Palmer 
Hoyt,  now  director  of  the  domestic 
branch  of  the  OWI. 

Whether  active  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  should  accept  government  as¬ 
signments  and  at  the  same  time  retain 
their  newspaper  connections  has  been 
a  moot  subject  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
office  for  several  months.  All  shades 
of  opinion  have  been  expressed  in  our 
discussions,  but  so  far  as  this  writer 
can  decide,  no  conclusion  has  been 
reached — any  more  than  it  was  in 
the  telegraphic  debate  between  Rob¬ 
erts  and  Ackerman. 

That  newspapermen  possess  pecu¬ 
liar  talents  of  service  to  the  nation 
in  wartime  cannot  be  gainsaid.  When 
a  newspaperman  reaches  the  rank  of 
managing  editor,  business  manager, 
or  publisher,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  he  has  manifested  the  ability  to 
organize  a  job,  to  make  quick  and  ac¬ 
curate  decisions  on  the  basis  of  all 
available  information.  The  record 
of  those  who  have  served  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  in  other  direction  centres  be¬ 
fore  and  since  the  United  States  be¬ 
came  an  active  belligerent  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  credit  to  the  newspaper  craft — 
probably  better  on  an  across-the- 
board  average  than  that  of  any  other 
profession.  Many  of  them  have  done 
their  tasks  for  Uncle  Sam  within  six 
months  or  a  year  and  returned  to  their 
newspaper  desks  without  any  flourish 
or  fanfare.  They  have  served  the 
nation  well  and  gone  back  to  journal¬ 
ism  without  in  any  way  having  com¬ 
promised  their  personal  or  profes¬ 
sional  integrity.  A  score  or  more  of 
national  known  newspapermen  are 
still  in  national  service.  Those  who 
are  in  the  service  of  the  Army  or 
Navy  are  of  course  barred  by  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  their  assignments  from 
using  the  knowledge  acquired  in  their 
work  for  the  advantage  of  their 
papers.  If  they  are  in  unform,  they 
can’t  resign  except  for  the  gravest 
reasons,  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  newspapermen  who  have  put 
on  uniform  no  longer  have  any  ac¬ 
tive  connection  with  their  civilian 
enterprises. 


a  job  as  that  in  which  Palmer  Hoyt 
succeeded  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  does 
so  with  the  idea  of  profit,  honor,  or 
glory.  If  he  gets  any  salary,  it  is  far 
less  than  he  earns  at  his  regular  job. 
Instead  of  honor,  he  is  subject  to 
criticism  of  his  old  newspaper  pals 
at  every  hour.  And  as  for  glory,  he 
knows  that  if  he  does  a  good  job,  he’ll 
be  forgotten  by  the  millions,  and  if  he 
does  a  bad  one  he  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  and  execrated  for  generations. 
So  the  only  reason  for  going  to  Wash¬ 
ington  or  accepting  an  advisory  as¬ 
signment  is  the  honest  wish  to  help 
the  government  win  the  war  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible. 

Paul  Smith  took  a  leave  of  absence 
as  editor  and  general  manager  of  the 
San  FYancisco  Chronicle  to  help  the 
Navy  with  its  public  relations.  He 
was  given  the  rank  of  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander,  a  grade  which  Annapolis 
graduates  reach  after  15  or  20  years 
service.  Smith  looked  his  situation 
over  and  handed  his  commission  back 
to  Secretary  Knox,  to  enlist  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  in  the  Marine  Corps.  He  was 
lucky  in  that  his  age  permitted  such 
active  service. 

Other  men  in  Washington,  like  Mr. 
Hoyt,  his  fellow  Oregonian,  Donald 
J.  Sterling,  W.  G.  Chandler,  Harry 
Bitner,'  the  two  Cowles  brothers,  have 
been  and  are  giving  conscientious  ser¬ 
vice  as  civilians.  They  severed  ac¬ 
tive  association  with  their  newspa¬ 
pers,  but  they  did  not  resign  as  of¬ 
ficers  or  directors  of  their  corpora¬ 
tions  nor  give  up  any  of  their  own¬ 
ership  rights  if  they  had  any.  Neither, 
so  far  as  this  writer  knows,  did  they 
resign  as  officers,  directors  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  any  newspaper  association  or 
society  with  which  they  had  been  af¬ 
filiated.  Neither  did  Comm.  J.  G. 
Stahlman,  publisher  of  the  Nashville 
Banner,  nor  Col.  J.  Noel  Macy,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  number  of  New  York  State 
newspapers,  nor  Lt.  Col.  Enoch 
Brown.  Jr.,  general  manager  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  until  he 
put  on  again  the  uniform  that  he 
wore  with  honor  25  years  ago. 

’They  will  all  come  back  to  news¬ 
paper  work  when  the  war  is  won, 
newspapers  will  welcome  them  back, 
and  the  nation  will  have  been  the 
gainer  by  their  patriotic  service. 


fact  of  his  association  with  the  cen- 
.sorship  would  not  gag  them — if  we 
know  the  men  as  we  think  we  do  after 
many  years’  acquaintance.  And  if 
the  thought  of  that  association  was 
to  become  a  channel  of  censorship,  we 
are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Knight  would 
unclog  it  by  a  prompt  resignation. 

The  same  recourse  is  open  to  all 
newspapermen  in  government  ser¬ 
vice  and  not  in  uniform.  Every  one 
of  them  (not  in  uniform)  keeps 
his  right  to  quit  and  go  home,  and 
as  Roy  Roberts  puts  it,  to  “raise  hell.’’ 
The  last  right  is  a  treasured  editorial 
prerogative.  It  will  never  be  sur¬ 
rendered  so  long  as  newspapers  prize 
their  unique  guarantee  of  liberty  in 
the  Constitution.  But  we  think  it 
can  be  waived,  temporarily,  if  Uncle 
Sam  believes  that  the  services  of  an 
editor  as  an  expert  are  more  valuable 
to  the  nation  drat  they  would  be  as 
a  critic. 

So  long  as  the  editor  agrees  with 
the  valuation,  he  ought  to  go  along 
on  any  national  job  to  which  he  is 
summoned.  When  he  ceases  to  agree, 
or  believes  that  his  government  duties 
can  be  better  performed  by  some  one 
else,  he  ought  to  get  out  of  the  na¬ 
tional  service  and  get  back  to  news¬ 
paper  work.  Many  have  done  so, 
leaving  behind  them  a  record  of  de¬ 
voted,  unselfish,  and  pretty  much  un¬ 
rewarded  work.  Those  with  whom 
they  operated  appreciate  their  quali¬ 
ties;  they  know  themselves  what  they 
have  done,  and  that  has  to  be  reward 
enough.  For  most  of  them,  there  are 
no  medals  or  encomiums,  no  editorial 
pats  on  on  the  back  for  a  job  well 
done.  Their  only  ace  in  the  hole  was 
the  certainty  that  they  could  return 
to  their  newspaper  jobs,  with  their 
freedom  of  action  unimpaired.  It 
would  be  unjust,  in  the  final  degree, 
to  insist  that  a  newspaperman  sever 
every  association  with  his  life  work 
before  accepting  a  temporary,  often 
unpaid,  federal  appointment.  A^ile  it 
is  true  that  the  majority  of  newspa¬ 
per  people  are  more  valuable  to  the 
national  war  effort  in  their  profes¬ 
sional  capacities  than  as  government 
servants,  there  are  spots  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  service  that  newspaper- 
trained  people  can  fill  better  than 
anyone  else. 


THAT  is  not  the  kind  of  service  that 
Dean  Ackerman  had  in  mind.  His 
view  is  that  the  foremost  representa¬ 
tive  of  American 
Til.  Rl«lit  editors  should  not 

»  A  accept  an  advisory 

to  Q.it  o  which  might  in- 

Rals.  Hell  hibit  his  ability  to 

criticize  the  govern¬ 
ment  activity  with  which  he  accepted 
association.  ’Theoretically,  the  dean’s 
argument  is  sound.  In  actuality,  it  is 
demolished  by  Mr.  Roberts’  statement 
that  in  case  of  dissatisfaction  with  an 
outfit’s  performance,  he  retains  his 
right  to  quit,  tell  why  he  quit  and 
raise  hell.  And  we  haven’t  any  doubt 
that  Roy  Roberts,  given  cause,  would 
do  just  that.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  every  other  ASNE  member  who 
took  Palmer  Hoyt’s  invitation  to  help 
him  do  a  real  job  with  ihe  OWI. 
No  newspaperman  who  accepts  such 


WHEN  John  Knight,  owner  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Akron 
Beacon- Journal,  and  Miami  Herald, 
went  to  London  a 

Editorial  weeks  ago  as  lia- 

_  ,  ^  ison  man  for  the  Of- 

ro  as  or  Censorship, 

Aid  U.S.A.  the  Chicago  Tribune 

declared  that  he 

should  have  renounced  all  of  his 

newspaper  associations  before  taking 
the  assignment  from  Byron  Price,  the 
chief  censor.  We  don’t  follow  that 
reasoning. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  Mr. 
Knight  has  no  more  active  control 
over  his  three  newspapers  than 
Byron  Price  has  of  the  Associated 
Press,  from  which  he  took  a  leave 
of  absence  as  general  news  manager 
to  direct  the  Office  of  Censorship. 
Knight  is  in  London,  divorced  by 
geography  from  editorial  or  business 
direction  of  his  properties. 

But,  as  a  good  newspaperman,  John 
Knight  built  an  organization  on  his 
three  newspapers  that  do  not  require 
his  presence  at  every  moment  to 
carry  out  sound  policies.  If  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Censorship  announced  new 
regulations  or  policies  which  were 
contrary  to  what  Mr.  Knight  would 
regard  as  in  the  national  interest,  were 
hookting  athis-desk,  his  people  would 
act  as  though  he  were  present.  TTie 


Reporters  Catch  Mint 
"With  Its  Flag  Down” 


Newsman  Denies  Role 
Of  Japanese  Agent 

Frederick  Heizer  Wright,  41,  copy- 
reader  and  former  night  telegraph  ed¬ 
itor  on  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
pleaded  innocent  this  week  to  a  Fed¬ 
eral  indictment  charging  he  had  acted 
as  a  secret  agent  of  Japan  for  10 
years  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  had 
failed  to  notify  the  State  Department 
of  his  employment  by  the  Japanese. 

Wright  surrendered  at  ffie  Federal 
Court  House  in  New  York  and  was 
arraigned  before  Judge  John  W. 
Clancy.  Bail  was  fixed  at  $5,000, 
which  was  furnished,  and  a  tentative 
trial  date  set  for  Aug.  9.  Sylvio  J. 
Mollo,  Assistant  United  States  Attor¬ 
ney,  said  Wright  had  concealed  from 
the  Daily  News  his  employment  by 
the  Japanese.  Wright  continues  on 
the  Daily  News  while  awaiting  trial. 


It  isn’t  often  that  any  one  catd|| 
Uncle  Sam  napping  in  the  mattery 
keeping  the  Stars  and  Stripes  fiyb 
in  accord  with  all  the  sacred  i  ^ 
and  customs  regarding  the  na 
colors,  but  that  is  exactly  what  »n^|| 
prising  reporters  of  the  Philadel 
Inquirer  did  a  few  days  ago. 

From  the  Inquirer  building  at  B 
and  Callowhill  streets  in  Philade 
it  is  only  a  few  blocks  to  the 
U.  S.  Mint  at  16  and  Spring  Ga:£ 
streets,  where  turning  out  new 
by  the  barrel  is  all  in  the  day’s  wok, 
And  the  view  is  unobstructed. 

Looking  across  this  open  vista  m. 
eral  days  ago,  several  members  of  ik 
reportorial  staff  were  somewhat  db 
mayed  to  note  that  the  particular  OH 
Glory  flying  at  that  moment  from  b 
staff  of  the  Mint  building  was  sad^ 
tom  and  dilapidated,  having  becnil 
but  wrecked  by  several  severe  sto 
of  recent  occurrence.  The  ta 
emblem  had  no  more  than  two  of 
of  its  13  red  and  white  stripes  in 

Maybe  this  wasn’t  treason,  but 
the  Inquirer  boys  it  seemed  all  of  ac. 
rilege — in  wartime,  at  least.  In  III 
"morgue’’  they  confirmed  the  facts  dot, 
under  the  Flag  Code  adopted  by  C«o 
gress,  the  Flag  is  not  to  be  displayif 
in  inclement  weather,  and  is  to  be  4- 
stroyed  “in  a  dignified  manner,  pref* 
erably  by  burning,”  if  it  becomes  In 
shabby  for  display. 

Fortified  with  this  information,  dii} 
reported  their  collective  informalia 
to  Assistant  Managing  Editor  RidisH 
Thornburgh,  who  immediately  de¬ 
tailed  reporter  James  R.  George  todi 
a  story,  and  called  upon  photo  edit* 
Frank  Johnston  to  dispatch  one  of  \k 
cameramen  post-haste  to  get  a  pb 
ture. 

But  one  of  Governor  Nellie  Tajd* 
Ross’s  own  “Betsy  Ross’s”  was 
to  the  occasion  and  saved  the  Mk 
from  having  its  picture  taken  vid 
Old  Glory  in  a  state  of  dishaldk 
You  can’t  take  pictures  of  any  govern¬ 
ment  building,  especially  in  war  d^i 
without  getting  special  permimka 
And  when  the  guard  on  the  door  ail 
an  Inquirer  photographer  wanted  b 
photograph  the  flag,  the  obliging 
retary  said  she  would  find  out 

During  the  ten  minute  wait  Ik 
girl  took  a  quick  look  at  the  flag  wi 
reported  to  her  superiors.  In  mid- 
afternoon  the  ceremonial  of  lowerlR 
the  old  flag  was  staged,  the  tattend 
emblem  quickly  removed  and  a  bnai 
new  Stars  and  Stripes  run  up.  “N»» 
you  can  take  the  picture,”  said  4* 
smiling  girl  when  she  returned  ta  i 
photographer,  who  found  his  assifi- 
ment  had  petered  out  in  a  jiffy- 


START  POSTAL  STUDY 

Washington,  July  15 — A  study  d 
postal  revenues,  promised  to  Congri* 
last  year  in  avoidance  of  a  gen** 
upping  of  rates,  including  those  • 
second-class  mailings,  began  todlj 
Charles  A.  Heiss  and  Allan  B.  Or*- 
den,  retiring  AT4T  statisticians, 
engaged  by  Postmaster  General  FWw 
C.  Walker  to  do  the  job. 


Most  lost  persons  are  missing  because  they 
want  to  disappear.  For  this  reason  the  Haskio 
Information  ^rvice  does  not  undertake  to  lo¬ 
cate  such  persons.  But  it  does  assist  in  some  de¬ 
serving  cases.  Twin  girls  who  became  separated 
when  taken  from  an  orphan  asylum  in  New  York 
had  been  unable  to  locate  each  other  for  20 
years.  One  was  found  in  Brooklyn  and  the  other 
in  Petersburg,  Va.  They  met  in  the  Hasain 
office  in  Washington. 


The  White  Plains  Reporter  Dispatch  (12,186) 


ss  a  new  contractor. 


In  short,  there  will  be  many  a  postwar  Job  where  metals 
will  be  a  clear  and  obvious  first  choice. 


^  to  say 

flD  I  aSoat/HmiS 


This  advertisement  by  a  leading  light  metals 
producer  talks  good,  common  sense.  Obvious¬ 
ly,  plastics  are  not  going  to  put  metals  out  of  busi¬ 
ness — as  some  Sunday  feature  writers  would  have 
you  believe.  Both  groups  of  materials  are  cast  for 
leading  postwar  roles  in  what  we  all  hope  will  be 
a  bright  new  world.  Both  have  their  own,  unique 
advantages. 

Plastics,  for  example,  are  marked  by  high  re¬ 
sistance  to  chemical  and  atmospheric  attack.  They 
are  light.  They  have  excellent  electrical  insulating 
values  and  many  desirable  thermal  properties. 
They  offer  a  range  of  integral  colors  practically 
as  wide  as  the  sjjectrum,  and  many  forms  are  trans¬ 
parent,  translucent  or  opaque  as  the  customer 
specifics.  They  can  be  molded  into  intricate  shapes 
that  require  little,  if  any,  finishing.  They  are  warm 
and  friendly  materials  to  touch. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  molded  plastics  have 
yet  been  developed  that  equal  metals  for  surface 
hardness,  heat  resistance,  rigidity  or  structural 
strength  per  unit  of  area.  Conventional  molding 
methods  require  expensive  molds  and  high  heat 
and  pressure  limiting  them  to  priniuction  of  rela¬ 
tively  small  objects  in  relatively  large  (|uantities. 


There  will  be  many  other  poetwar  Jobe  which  loftically 
call  for  plaetice. 

There  will  aleo  be  many  occaeione  when  plaeUce  and 
metals  will  work  together  on  the  same  Job. 

And  there  will  be  other  times  when  a  materials  enf^ineer 
will  be  hard  put  to  make  a  choice. 

Frankly,  as  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  proviu- 
cers  of  plastics,  .Monsanto  would  rather  lose  .some 
of  those  close  decisions  than  win  a  job  which 
plastics  could  not  handle.  In  the  long  run,  one 
such  misapplication  can  lose  more  business  tor 
plastics  than  losing  a  do/en  close  decisions. 

.Monsanto  Chemical  Co.mpanv,  Plastics 
Division,  .Springfield,  .Massachusetts. 


Monsanto 

Plastics 
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War-time  Washington  has  taken 
to  The  Daily  News  .  .  .  placing 
its  circulation  figures  at  the  all 
time  high  and  establishing  it 
firmly  as  Washington’s  2nd 
Evening  paper. 


YOU  CANT  COVER  GROWING  WASHINGTON 

WITHOUT  THE  GROWING  DAILY  NEWS  Pubnsh^r  c. 
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